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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The death m 193S of my Iife*Iong friend W. H. Moreland 
deprived me of bis collaboration in preparing the second and 
revised edition of this book, which was published in 1944. 
That edition contained an obiedave account oi the develop¬ 
ments in India between 1919 and 1943. Since then there 
has been a complete transforrhation of the sitnation there, 
and in August 1947 two sovereign and independent States— 
India and Pakistan—came into being. It is no longer 
possible to describe the history of these two countries in one 
connected narrative. It has therefore been deemed ad¬ 
visable to terminate the Short History of India at the date 
when these momentous changes took place. 

In dealing with the complicated events of the period 
betw'ecn 1943 and 1947. I have had the great advantage of 
the skilled and generous help of my friend Sir John Walton 
and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to him. 

ATVL C. CHATTEajEE 

September 1952 





PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

We have tried to tdl the story of India as it appears in the 
light of the most recent research, but mthin a moderate 
compass, and in a manner which we hope wiU retain the 
interest of ordinary readers. It follows that oar task has 
been selection rather than enumeration, for knowledge of 
the details of Indian history has increased so greaUy in 
recent years that to teU all that is known is impossible: 
we have been forced to discard much that is of secondary 
importance in order to concentrate on the main theme, the 
evolution of Indian culture and its response to successive 
foreign contacts. 

This formula, it roust be understCK>d, apphes to the 
latest period as well as those which preceded it. We have 
not attempted to recount in detail the British achievement 
in India, a subject which has been adequately treated by 
various writers ; our object has been rather to describe 
Indian reaction to the new influences, or in other words for 
this period we have tried to write the history, not of Bntisb 
rule in India, but of India under British rule. 

Limitations of space have ruled out the provision of 
detailed references, which would have left little room for 
the story; and readers who wish to go further will find 
ample materials in the fuU bibliographies included in the 
volumes of the Cambridge History oj India, The reference 
given are confined to the sources of (quotations in 
the text, and to a select number of authorities which are 
later in point of time, or have not been utilised by the 
Cambridge historians. 

In the spelling of Indian names we have followed tlie 
practice of the Imperial Gazeiieer of indin, a description of 
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which wUi be found in the Appendix.* We have retained 
the established forms of a few^ foreign words, such as Mogul 
or suttee, which have found a place in the English language. 

Our thanks are due to a number of scholars w^ho have 
helped us on p»articular questions, linguistic, archaeological, 
or other. If we do not enumerate their names, the reason 
is that we are anxious lest readers ^uld haply attribute to 
one or other of them mistakes for which the responsibility 
is ours. 

April 1936 


* Appendix hu beea omitted m calwqacnt ediitiDfis to hcutc 
ficocomy of 
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Alas, my Brother I Alighty Jdnes and lords. 
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Bards, and their tales of ancient chivalry— 

Homage to Time I—all these have pa<^ away. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

TKE LAND AXO THE PEOFLE 

I, Thi Land 

We must begin by deftning oar subject, for the name 
* India ' has in the past meant different things to different 
people, sometimes merely a narrow strip of coast, at others 
the greater portion of southern Asia, We mean by it the 
re^on lying between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean ; 
and we exclude Burma, which does not form part of India in 
geographical sense, though in the course of the fet 
century it was uioorporated by degrees in the administrative 
unit kno^vn os the Indian Empire, 

The main natural division of this gr^t region of the 
world is into North and Sout b. The dividing line is formed 
by what is popularly called the Vindhya range, a rugged 
tract of varying width and elevation, lying almost east and 
west along the Tropic of Cancer, and presenting a serious 
obstacle to communn^tion, now partially overcome by roads 
and railways. 

South India consists of a high triangular plateau. On 
the west, the scarp or wall of the plateau, known popularly 
as the Western Ghats, is steep and continuous from almost 
the extreme south northward to the river Tapti l the passes 
are few and difficult, and the narrow strip o£ coastal land 
which lies below them has in the past largely lived a life of 
its own. The chief rivers of the plateau flow eastward, and 
the eastern scarp, broken as it is by their valleys, is a much 
less important obstacle to communication, so that the South. 
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as a whole, has in the past looked east rather than west* 
Through the eastern seaports intercourse has been main¬ 
tained ior an indchmtc period with Java and Sumatra, with 
Burma, Siam and Indo-China, while on the west coast the 
harbouiB were important in tormer days mainly as accom¬ 
modating the vessels engaged in the trade between the east 
of Asia and the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. At the north- 
westeni comer of the plateau, however, two rivers, the 
Narbada and the Tapti, ha\ie broken through the western 
scarp, and the seaports at their mouths formed, until the 
development of Bombay, the main outlets of India towards 
the we^. 

North India extends from the Vindhyas to the Himalayas, 
with their western continuation, the Hindu Kush. The main 
chain of the Himalayas, running at an elevation of over 
15,000 feet, presents perhaps the greatest natural obstacle 
to land communication in the world. It is not absolutely 
impenetrable, and thin streanas of commerce flow through 
the passes to and from Tibet and Turkistan, but the move¬ 
ment across it of large bodies of men, or a large volume of 
bulky goods, is not a practical possibility. The eastern 
land-frontier, too, is mountainous, and almost equally 
difficult; but there axe tw'O gaps, a narrow strip of lowland 
along the coast, which gives access to Arakan, and, further 
north, the valley of the Brahmaputra., by which it is possible, 
though not easy, to reach western China. On the west also 
the natural land-frontier is formed by mountainous country 
running from the Hindu Kush to the sea ; but a few passes, 
practicable for troops, lead through Afghanistan to Turkbtan, 
and through Baluchistan to Persia, and it is by way of 
these passes that, at intervals throughout the historical 
period, India has been invaded—by Greeks, Scythians and 
H uns , by Afghans, Mongols and Persians. 

Within these frontiers North India consists of the basins 
of two great river-systems, the Indus and the Ganges. The 
mountainous portions of these basins are extensive, but 
tliinly populated, and the main life of the country has been 
lived on the iiVide alluvial plains. These are broken into 
three divisions by wedges projecting northward from the 
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rugged centraJ region. Towards the west, the tract known 
in modem times as Rajputana separates the two basins, 
and at one point, dose to Delhi, the modem capital, ap* 
proaches the forests lying at the foot of the Himalayas, 
leaving a comparatively narrow gap of less than 200 miles, 
through which invaders from the north-west have had to 
psM in order to reach the Gangetic plain : a series of decisive 
battles have been fought at this point, and there have been 
times when the Indus plain has had a history of its own. 
Further cast, another wedge, now called the Sant^ Paiganas, 
projects northward, and serves to separate the main 
Gangetic plain from the region known as Bengal, where the 
waters of the Ganges unite with those of the Brahmaputra ; 
and in former times, when the country north of the river was 
not easily traversed, the separation was effective, so that 
Bengal, too, has had its own history. 

. 4 n important difference in conditions between North 
and South Ues in the fact that the former has snow-fed 
rivers, w'htle the latter has not. The southern rivers are 
torrents in the wet season, with little water during the 
remainder of the year, and they have never been of much 
service as means of communication. The Indus and the 
Gang^, with their main tributaries, derive from the 
Himalayan snow-fields, and, with a more regular flow of 
water, navigation is possible at certain seasons from the Bay 
of Bengal to Agra, and from the Arabian Sea to Lahore. In 
old times both systems carried a huge volume of traffic, but 
they have now been superseded by the railway: in the 
deltaic parts of Bengal, however, boats are still, as they 
must always have been, an important means of transit. 

As far back as we can see, India has lived mainly by 
agriculture, and her life has depended on the atmospheric 
phenomenon known popularly as ' the monsoon.* During 
the greater part of the year dry winds blow fmm the north¬ 
west, gradually curving southward as they traverae the 
country; and while these bring a varying amount of rain, 
the fall is not by itself sufficient to make agriculture possible. 
About May a moist curreut from the south-west, the mon¬ 
soon ' of ordinary speech, enters the Arabian Sea and the 
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Bay of BengaL The former branch sweeps across the Indian 
coast, and usually gives adequate tain to the greater part of 
the country; the latter ordinarily curv'cs, and flows west¬ 
ward up the plain of the Ganges, while later in the year it 
waters the south-east of the peninsula. The main currents 
vary in strength from year to year, while the distribution of 
their moisture over the land is irregular, aflected by causes 
which are as yet imperfectly understood. Thus, year by 
year, the months from June to September are an anxious 
time. A ' good monsoon' has always meant, as it still 
means, at least sufficient food for the population, and an 
active demand for goods from every village in the country. 
A' bad ’ has meant famine, in the literal sense, over 

larger or smaller areas, involving death from starvation, 
aimless migration, and sometimes actual depopulation. 
These effects have been minimised by administrative action 
in recent times, but they are written in bold characters 
across the story of the past. 

2. The People 

We do not know when, or from what sources, India was 
first populated. Working on linguistic and ethnographical 
data, scholars have analj'sed the population, excluding later 
accretions, into layers, attributed to successive waves of 
immigration from regions indicated with varying d^rees 
of precision, but it cannot bo said that any hypothetical 
reconstruction has yet won general assent In all its details, 
and we must confine ourselves to the broad facts which can 
be regarded as established. Three elements, or groups of 
elements, can be distingidshed with confidence, which are 
described in popular language as the jungle tribes, the 
Dravidians, and the Aryans. In the hills and forests in 
the centre of the country are found certain tribes who still 
speak distinctive languages, and appear to be the oldest 
elements in the population. Tlieir present location is most 
easily accounted for on the theory that at one time they 
occupied a much wider area and that they were gradually 
pressed hack into the jungles by an immigrant race, or 
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group cf races, which eventually spread over almost the whole 
country. The name Dravidian, which properly denotes 
a group of languages, is loosely applied to this race, or group, 
and such indications as exist suggest that these Dravidians 
reached India from the west. The third element consists of 
the Aryans, whose arrival from the north-west may almost 
be described os a matter of history, and is discussed in the 
next chapter. 

Later additions to the population include the Scj.'thians 
and the Huns, whose incursions will be mentioned in due 
course, and, in more recent times, the Moslem conquerors 
and immigrants from Persia, Afghanistan, and beyond, who 
penetrated the north, and far into the centre of the country : 
but it is important to remember that in this case creed docs 
not furnish a due to race, for in tlic past wholesale conver- 
sions to Islam have occurred, principally in the Indus basin 
and in Bengal. 

Such are the main elements which have gone towards 
building up the Indian people of to-day, but w'e have also 
to take account of minor accretions, which Ivave contributed 
in some cases much more than their numbers would suggest— 
the Jews, the Arabs, and the Armenians, who settled in the 
country for trade, the Parsces who left Persia under the 
pressure of Islam, Ahicans and Asiatics imported as slaves, 
and, since a.d. 1500, the Portuguese and other European 
nations. Some of these minor elements have preserved their 
racial individuality, but the Arab traders on the West Coast 
intermingled with the inhabitants, and are now represented 
by the class known as Moplah, while to the advent of Euro¬ 
peans must be attributed the mixed race formerly called 
Eurasian, but now' preferring to be known as Anglo-Indi™. 

This heterogeneous collection of races has necessarily 
resulted in a wide diversity of speech. The languages 
spoken by the jungle tribes, though they still survive, are 
now quite unimportant, and the country is divided into two 
main linguistic regions. The bulk of South India speaks 
Dravidian. but here several distinct languages have emerged; 
these are not mutually intelligible, and English is the nearest 
approach to a litigim ftunca which is known in this region. 
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In North India, and for some way down the west side of 
the peninsula, we hnd numerous languages fundamentally 
Aryan, but modified in varying degree by DtavidJan and 
other contacts ; the most important group of these, known 
loosely as Hindi, is spoken in the Gangetic plain. These 
languages shade o£F into each other, and dicre is some 
mutual comprehension, while, in addition, a Httgtai franca, 
known to Engli^unen as Hindustani, resulted from the 
intercourse of Peisian-spcakmg invaders and immigrants 
with the Hindi speakers of the Gangetic plain. Knowledge 
of this expressive and adaptable medium will usually suffice 
to carry a man tltrough the greater part of North India, but 
it will leave him almost helpless in the South: while a 
Dravidlan speaker has no resource but English to take him 
through the North. It is true that Sansl^t, the classical 
language of India, is r^d by some scholars throughout the 
country, but their number is comparatively small, and as a 
means of intercommunication its practical value is even 
less than that of Latin in modern Europe. 

In attempting then to write the history of India, we 
have not to deal w'ith a homogeneous whole. The cotintiy, 
it is true, forms a well-defined geographical unit, but its wide 
extent and its natural features combine to favour segregation 
into distinct entities, such as in other parts of the world 
have developed into separate nations, and in the past a 
tendency towards segregation has in fact opeiated. So far 
back, however, as we can see, there has also been an under¬ 
lying tendency in the opposite direction, which has found 
scope for adequate expression only in the course of the last 
century. It is historically incorrect to think of ' Indians ' 
as we think of French or Portuguese : it is not less incorrect 
to think of them as we think of Europeans. The truth lies 
somewhere between these contrasted news. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BEGIKKISOS OE LNDIA^ HISTORY 

I. The Civilisaiwn of (he Indus PUtiu 

Ik India, as in some other countries, relics of a prehistoric 
stone age, or ages, have been discovered, but as yet they have 
not furnished any mformation of value to the ordinary 
reader. The first big fact known in the history of the 
country is that nearly 5.000 years ago, that is to say, before 
2500 B.C., an orderly and old-established dvihsatian existed 
in the Indus plain,^ a civilisation * dosdy akin hut in some 
respects even superior to that of contemporary Mesopotamia 
and Egypt.’ Our knowledge of this fact is quite recent. 
Scholars had indeed guessed at something of the sort, but 
guesses have become facts only as the result of explorations 
carried out since the year 1921 at Mohenjo-daro, more than 
200 miles north of the mouths of the Indus, and at HarappS, 
about 100 mil^ south-west of Lahore, The exploration of 
these localities is far from complete, many other possible 
sites remain to be examined, and no confident answer can 
yet be given to the questions which naturally ai i&e regarding 
the origin of this dvilisation, or the area over which it ex¬ 
tended. As regards its nature, the explorers at Mohen}o- 
daro have already found a city containing large houses of 
considerable height, and built on elaborate plans ,* an ex¬ 
tensive public 1»th; culverts and drains tn the streets; 
and a wide range of small articles, comprising pottery, 
statuary, stone vessels, tools and utensils, ornaments and 

1 Sir Jflho Strnhan. Indus Civilitntitm fLondon 

I93t) file <iuotetiaD ii Emm p. v. 
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toys. The metals in use were gold and silver, copper, lead 
and tin ; wheat and barley were grown ; both cotton and 
wool were spun and woven ; the carving of stone was far 
advanced, artistically as well as technically, and a very large 
number of what are described as tablets and seals exhibit 
characters which undoubtedly represent a written language. 

Who were the people who enjoyed these conveniences 
and luxuries ? Most scholars are agreed that the civilisation 
is not of the Aryan type, and it must therefore either be 
Dravidian, or belong to some race not otherwise known in 
India. The written characters have not yet been deciphered, 
and, until that task has been accomplished, much must 
remain obscure. Some relation undoubtedly exists with 
the Sumerian civilisation familiar to students of the 
archaeology of Mesopotamia, but different views have been 
advanced as to its nature. The plain man naturally hopes 
that the explorers have unearthed a sample of Dravidian 
life as it existed be lore the Aiy'ans arrived, and there are 
in fact some itidicatioris that this hope may ultimately be 
Justified : but the possibility cannot be ruled out that what 
has been discovered is an outlying branch of a culture which 
had its centre further west, and which did not spread far 
into India. Much further leseareh is needed before this 
question can be answered, and all that can be said at present 
is that the Indus dvilisation is not yet linked definitely to 
later ages by any precise records. 

2. Tht Coming of thg Arya»t 

Scientifically, the term ‘ Aryan,* like ' Dravidian,’ is 
linguistic, not racial, but in popular use it has come to be 
applied to people who spoke an Ar^’an language. For the 
Aryans who came to India, we possess no such archaeological 
data as have just been described, and the nature of their 
life renders similar finds unlikely, for at first they did not 
dwell in tow'tis, while their houses were buflt of wood and 
other perishable materials. Our knowledge of them is 
derived primarily from the Rigveda, the oldest Sanskrit 
text, and secondarily from the comparative study of the 
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languages to which Saoskrit is allied. The facts to be 
obtained from these sources are meagre when compared 
with w hat we want to know, and they have fired the imagina¬ 
tions of many scholars in the West as well as tn the East, so 
that the scanty knowledge w^e possess b associated mih an 
extensive mass of oonjectune, and it is not alwaj^ easy to 
separate the two, 

In essence, the Rigveda is a hymn-book, though a large 
one^ appro xima ting m bulk to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
taken together. It is a compilation of hymns writteii at 
different periods, and no precise dates can be assigned either 
to the compilation or to the component parts, but it is safe 
to say that the earlier hymns carry us back beyond looo b,C. 
The information tq be gathered from such a sourco is 
naturally very unequal. It tells us much of religion, and 
comparatively little of other aspects of life* still less of 
history* and, in regard to religion, it is concerned mainly 
with the elaborate ritual of the sacrifices offered by kings 
and nobles* and throws little direct light on the actual 
beliefs of ordinary people. It is thus an unsatisfactory 
source, but it is all we have* 

WTien Europeans came in direct contact with India, 
Sanskrit was at first regarded as an obscure language, not 
related to anything else within their knowledge. Soon, 
however^ its obvious similarity to Greek and Latin was 
recognised* and tow'ards the close of the eighteenth century 
Sir William Jones, a judge of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, 
and the founder of modem Indian scholarship, put forward 
the view that it is one of a large family, and that Greek and 
Latin, Gothic and Celtic, Sanskrit and Old Persian, must all 
have sprung from a common source. Working on this 
hypothesis, scholars have developed the idea of an Indo- 
EiiTopean language, spoken by a group of tribes which from 
their original habitation gradually spread over large parts 
of Europe and Asia, and m the regions where they settled 
diverged in life and in speech under the influence of their 
new environment. 

This main idea can be accepted writh confidence, but as 
yet there is little certainty as to detail. We do not know 
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where these tribes originally lived, or when or by what 
routes they scattered. Their home has been placed in 
various parts of Europe and Asia, as far west as Hungary, 
and as far north as the Arctic Circle, while the date of their 
migration has been assigned to several millennia; it b. 
however, reasonably certain that, wherever they came from, 
the Aryans entered India through Afgha nis tan, and there 
are no strong grounds for supposing that they began to 
arrive before 2000 B.C., several centuries later than the life 
which has been discovered in the Indus plain. Hicy rnust 
be thought of as immigrant tribes, not invading armies, for 
they brought their families and live-stock; there are some 
indications that tribe may have followed tribe in successive 
waves, separated, perhaps, by considerable intervals of 
time; and it has been suggested that they may have 
belonged to more races than one. 

Ethnographical and linguistic data suggest that the 
immigrants first settled in the Indus plain, dispossessing the 
inhabitants whom they found, and that their penetration 
eastward came later. The geographical allusions in the 
Rigveda point to a stage when the community for whom it 
was composed w’ere living mainly on the watershed between 
the Indus and the Ganges systems, a short distance north¬ 
west of Delhi, and they w'era certainly more familiar with 
the region to the w'est than with the Gangetic plain. The 
Aryans were grouped in tribes, which had occasional wars 
among themselves, while they were normally at war with 
the ‘ black-skinned Dasyus,' who may reasonably be 
identified with the peoples speaking Dravidian languages, 
who were presumably darker io complexion than the invaders. 

An Aryan tribe was composed of fa mil ie s , never poly- 
andious and usually monogamous, in which the father held 
a patriarchal position, and the mother an honourable though 
subordinate station. Thera is no hint of dty life, and it has 
been conjectured that at this period each family lived apart, 
and that the village, which is still the Indian unit of popula¬ 
tion, arose in this region as the family multiplied, and 
occupied several houses side by side. The tribe w'as ruled 
by a king, whose position was usually if not always 
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hereditary, and there was a council, apparently composed 
of the heads of families; but the relations between king and 
council are uncertain, and perhaps were in fact indefinite, 
the evolution tom tribal leader to territorial sovereign 
being in progress. Apart from the tribesmen there were 
r.umeibus slaves, consisting of prisoners taken in war ; but 
there are indications that an insolvent tribesman might 
become the slave of his creditor. 

The tribesmen lived mainly by the land, but were 
apparently more interested in stock than crops. Cattle 
were the most higWy prized animals : wealth was reckoned 
largely in cows, w'bich served as a unit of value, and were 
on tlie way to attain the peculiar sanctity they now enjoy : 
but the flesh of oxen seems to have formed part of the 
ordinary diet. Next to cattle came horses, which drew the 
chariots used by the great men in ivar; there were also 
sheep and goats, donkeys and dogs. The texts indicate 
that woollen doth or tanned skins were worn, and cotton 
is not mentioned ; weaving was women's work, and besides 
weavers we read of tanners, of wood-w’orkera, and of smitlui, 
though it is uncertain what metal the last-named worked. 
Fishing was apparently rare, but hunting was common; 
the most prominent recreation was the chariot-raoc, and 
gambling with dice was prevalent, leading on occasion to 
debt, and thence to slawiy. 

As regards the religion of the Aryans, the gods to whom 
the hymns in the Rigveda are addressed are usually the 
great phenomena of nature,* the sky, the sun, the thunder^ 
storm, fire, and the like, conceived as living beings, and 
usually represented in anthiopomoq>bic shap^ ; they were 
regarded on the whole as bcjicvolcnt, and their favour could 
be won by sacrifices, the ritual of which was in process of 
elaboration. But there are traces of development in ideas 
as well as in ritual, and it would be a mistake to regard the 
religion of the Aryans as static. In the tenth book of the 
Rigveda. which as a whole is certainly later than tlie rest, 

> <■( the v«die Rods, wliicB cumet eaiilv be brovRlit under tbls 

description, look like heroes wbo had been deified by the people, end 
accepted by the prieste, bot not yet fitted into the Rcucral safiertoul 
fclicmc. 
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philosophical speculations appear^ the begianings of the 
continuous effort to get beyond po]3rthei£ai which is one of 
the most prominent characteristics of Indian thought: the 
idea emerges of the universe as a whole, and of its creation 
by a single supreme power, supeiseding the earlier conception 
of a number of deities, more or less coordinates 

What the Aryans thought about a future life is obscure, 
and perhaps at this period they had not thought the matter 
out. There is only the barest hint of an3rthing resembling 
the doctrine of successive rebirths, which is so firmly 
established in the later literature, and there are some 
indications that a man’s future fate was believed to depend 
on his conduct, but it is scarcely possible to say more than 
that the doctrine of individual survival was accepted. 

It is natural to ask if the Aryans had anything corre¬ 
sponding to the system of caste, under which a man's social 
and economic status is determined by h is birth . The growth 
of this system has been gradual, and in one of the later 
h}mins of the Rigveda we meet the names of the four 
original castes familiar in the next period; but the main 
body of the text does not disclose the institution in a precise 
form. Kingship and priesthood were commonly hereditary; 
but fighting was the business of all tribesmen, not of a 
separate class, and there b nothing to suggest that weavers 
or other craftsmen were segregated in any way. The one 
clear dbtinction drawn in the texts is that of colour. As 
has been rather crudely said, the Aryan of the Rigveda 
' was a white man, and proud of it' ; he loathed his dark- 
skiimed enemies j and his captured slaves were undoubtedly 
a class apart. To this extent, caste existed; but it is 
doubtful whether the system had developed further, and 
w*hether priestly and kingly families were as yet definitely 
segregated. 

The Rigveda thus enables us to form some idea, however 
indbtinct, of Aryan life ; of the life of the hostile inhabitants 
it tells us scarcely an3rthing. They possessed large herds 
of cattle, and they had some sort of refuges in which they 
sheltered themselves against the Aryan attacks ; the word 
applied to these refuges means in later literature ‘ towns,* 
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but some scholars have questioned whether this meaning is 
applicable so early, and ^ere is nothing to show the precise 
nature of these strongholds. It is dear that they were 
dangerous enemies in the Add, though an impartial view of 
the fighting is not to be expected in the hymns of their 
opponents ; and that is practically all we know about them. 
The view has occasionally been put forward that they were 
mere savages, but it seems to rest only on a too literal 
acceptance of the hatred and scorn expressed in the Aryan 
texts r and it will be negatived decisively if the Indus 
civilisation is proved to be Dra\’idian. 

WTiile, however, the relations between Aryans and 
Dravidians depicted in the texts were purely hostile, there 
must have been a certain amount of intercourse of a different 
type. The Aryans possessed many captured slaves, a fact 
which renders probable the beginnings of a population of 
mixed descent, w'hilc there are some hints of alliances with 
Dravidian forces in the wars between Aryan tribes. The 
language of the Rigveda contains numerous w'ords, and some 
forms, which must be accepted as Dravidian ; and it is 
probable that these were more frequent in the everyday 
speech of the Aryans, which according to linguistic scholars 
was already diverging from the written language of the 
learned. It is reasonable to infer then that a beginning had 
already been made at this period towards the fusion of 
cultures which undoubtedly occurred. 


3. TAc Emergence 0/ Hinduism 

For the period following that of the Rigveda, our only 
sources are still the religious htcrature. consisting of later 
collections of hymns and ritual, together with explanations 
and commentaries on them. The dates of the texts are 
uncertain, but the oldest of them overlap the lat^t parts of 
the Rigveda, while the rest of the group arc certainly earlier 
than 550 B.C- ; and, when taken together, tliey enable us 
to form some idea of the developments Tvliicb had occurred 
in the course of about four or five centuries. 

The main fact disclosed by this literature is the emergence 
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of that distinctive way of life wliich is most conveniently 
called Hinduism; tlie Rigveda is an Aryan text, but the 
later documents are the result of the gradual fusion of 
cultures which was apparently in a very early stage at the 
time the Rigveda ^^'as compiled. Hinduism is sometimes 
described as a religion, but when that word is used it must 
lie understood in its older and wider ; the present 
tendency is to confine * religion ' to that department of 
human activity which is concerned with creed and worship, 
but Hinduism, like Judaism, b a complete rule of life, 
arbing from a dbtinctive outlook on the universe, and the 
term covers not merely creed and worship, but law, both 
public and private, and practically the ;vhoIe of social and 
economic life. 

Hinduism must be regarded as both Ar3ran and Dravidian, 
but it cannot yet be analysed into its elements. We know 
only a little about the Aryans, about the Dravidians we 
know practically nothing, and an apparently new elernent 
may be either a Dravidian contribution or an Aty'an element 
which has escaped earlier record, or a novelty resulting from 
the interaction of the two cnltures. Analysis must therefore 
wait until archaeologists have succeeded in reconstructing 
Dravidian civilisation as it existed before contact with tile 
Aryans, 

The locality to which the sotirces now refer shows a 
dehnite change. The Rigveda belongs to the watershed 
between the Indus and the Ganges, but now we are con¬ 
cerned with the upper Gangetic plain, the ' Middle Country ’ 
of the texts, and the Holy Land of Htndubm. Many 
Indian rivets are sacred, but none of them has in full measure 
the peculiar sacramental quality attributed to the Ganges ; 
and while places of great sanctity are found all over the 
land, to the Hindu none of them carries fust the same 
significance as the three names. Kashi, PraySg and Hardwtr. 
At the present day many pilgrims make the long and difficult 
}Oumey to the sources of the Ganges, far up in the Himalayas, 
but their number is trifling compared with the crow'ds who 
go to bathe at Hardwar, where the river enters the plain \ 
at Prayag, renamed Allahabad in later times, where it is 
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joined by the Jumna : or at Kashi, usually known as Benares, 
the most sacred city of all, Kishi was not, however, the 
centre of the life of this periocL That position was occupied 
by KampHa* now merely a village, lying near the Ganges, 
about midway between Agra and Lucknow. The scope of 
our authorities extends thence eastward to the border of 
Bengal, and westward to the Indus plain; South India 
remains outside it, but some " outcast/ that is to say, un¬ 
assimilated, tribes are mentioned, whose names suggest that 
they lived in, or Just beyond, the Vindhya country. 

In this region the conditions of life were apparently 
more settled than in the period covered by the ^gveda* 
It becomes appropriate to speak of kingdoms rather than 
tribes ; the territorial units were of huger size i city life 
had developed ; and the power of the king over his subjects 
was increasing, while the lack of information regarding the 
councils suggests that their importance was on the wane* 
We meet, too, the beginnings of a local administration* an 
institution so conspicuous in later times, with a man at the 
head ol each village receiving orders directly or indirectly 
from the king. In the family there are some signs that the 
position of the ^TtOmen was deteriorating, and the desire for 
sons rather than daughters becomes prominent. 

It is clear that the bulk of the subjects were settled on 
the land, and that their chief business was raising crops i 
w^e hear of wheat and barleyj rice and miUetSj pulses* sugar¬ 
cane and oilseeds, the main staple of the counby at the 
present day, but as yet there is no mention of cotton. Iron 
and silver oome into the list of metals in use, and the long 
array of handicrafts shows that specialisation of work had 
made much progress since the days of the Rigveda, II is, 
by comparison, an orderly and settled life, though still broken 
by wars between the kingdoens, and with the unassimilated 
tribcis on their borders. 

Segregation of the people into €:astes had advanced, 
though not to the point reached Lu later times. A caste is 
a social group* the membersliip of which is determined by 
birth ; a child is bom into a particular caste and cannot 
change to another. In the fully-developed system a caste 
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presents four main characteristics. In the first place, it is 
endogamons, tliat is to say, nobody can many outside the 
circle of his or her caste' and within the caste there are 
oomiconlv groups known as sub-castes, which are also 
endogamous, so that people must many inside their sub¬ 
caste. In the second place, a particular form of occupation 
is appropriate to each caste, so that a son usually follows h^ 
father's calling, as a weaver, a blacksmith, or w-batever it 
may be : but this has never been altogether obligatory, and 
agriculture in particular may be piactUed by anyone. In 
the third place, each caste has an elaborate code of rules 
regarding food, drink, smoking and the like, which operate 
to restrict social intercourse between difierent castes. In 
the fourth place, there is w'bat may almost ^be called ^a 
masonic element: men of Uie same caste are brethren ^, 
they help each other in work, and enjoy themselves in 
common ; they extend charity to brethren in distress; 
while a man who has been * put out of caste for some 
breach of rules or for conduct offensive to his brethren is 
practically deprived of all social amenities, has no friends, 
and must face the world as an isolated unit. The sjatem 
is, however, by no means rigid. New castes arise from time 
to time; the social rules are frequently changed by ^ree- 
ment; the restrictions on occupation are increasingly 
elastic ; and it is the limitation on marriage w'luch has been 
the most stable feature of the institution. 

This description applies only to modem times. Tn the 
period of which we are writing there were four main groups, 
the Brahman or priestly class, the Kshatrij'a or ro^ and 
warrior class, the Vaishya or commoner, and the Sudra or 
servile class. Intermarriage among these groups was not 
yet absolutely barred, and the offspring of mixed marriages 
were tending to form distinct classes: while apparently 
some of the Sudras were rising in rank, and becoming assimi¬ 
lated to the poorer freemen, among whom the craftsmen 
were being segregated from the agrrculturists as being of 
inferior status. The position %%as thus developing in the 
direction of increased numbers of groups : the motives 
underlying this development are obscure, and. while it is 
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easy to put forward conjectural theoriGs, all that can safely 
be said is that, starting from the 'colour-bar’ between 
Aryans and Dravidians, a tendency has in fact operated 
continuously in the direction of incrKised subdivision of 
classes, and increased rigidity of the distinctions between 
them.^ The actual starting-point may indeed lie much 
furth^ back, if, as some scholars hold, there were alri^dy 
caste-divisions among the Dravidian s before the Aryans 
arrived ; but on this point definite evidence is wanting. 
Religion remains, on the surface, polytheistic, and the 
deities of the Rigveda reappear, but with marked changes 
in emphasis. The most significant novelty is the growing 
primacy of Siva and Vishnu, the two deities between whom 
the bulk of popular worship is divided at the present day. 
In the Rigveda Vishnu appears as one form of the sun-god, 
but is accorded no special prominence: in the later Vedic 
literature he emerges as one of the main objects of popular 
adoration. His position b not, however, so prominent as 
that of Rudra, who is hailed as ' great god.' and is given the 
epithet Siva, which has ance become the recognised name. 
There arc some grounds for thinking that we have here traces 
of a non-Aryan cult, for, according to Sir John Marshall, 
a representation of the male god found at^ Mohenjo-daro 
is ‘ recognisable at once as a prototype of the historic Siva : 
it is possible then that this early deity of the Indus plain 
was in couise of time identified with the Ar3ran Rudra. and 
the primacy accorded to him may be the outcome of his 
prominence in the older popular worship. 

A second important change is the increased power of 
the priesthood arising from the elaboration of ritual, and 
the devdopment of what may be called the magi(^ side of 
sacrifice. The idea had gained ground that the pnc&t could 
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mlliience, to the point of compulsion, the god to whom he 
offered a sacrifioe, provided that he observed the accepted 
ritual In its minutest details; but only an expert priest 
could do this, and an error in ritual, whetlier arj-jdpn fai or 
intentional, would be fatal to success. The BrShman bad 
thus come to stand out as indispensable to the layman, to 
be reverenced, and propitiated, as controlling the favour of 
the gods. 

This, however, is not the whole story. While the priests 
were developing their power over the people, they, or some 
of them, were carrying furtlier tlie Ideas already foreshadowed 
in the Rigveda, whidi, if logically interpreted, would render 
priests and ritual unimport ant. The group of commentaries 
known by the name of Upantshads insist on the ultimate 
unity of the universe, and on an absolute reality which 
cannot be approached directly by human beings; the 
consequences of these conceptions are not fully developed, 
but they form the starting-point of the elaborate meta¬ 
physical discussions which characterise the literature of 
later times, and they mark the increasing divergence between 
the popular polytheistic religion and the best thought of 
the best minds. 

Of more immediate significance was the formulation of 
the doctrine of successive rebirths, together with the allied 
doctrine of Aarmo, a term which has no precise equivalent 
in English. Etymobgically the word denotes ' action,' and 
the consequences of human action form the subject of the 
doctrine. On one side it approaches the principle of philo¬ 
sophic determinism, that the present Is the sum of the past, 
and that the future depends inevitably on the present; but 
it departs from this principle in postulating the freedom of 
the individual wilL V\Tiat happens to a man in the present 
is the inevitable result of tire sum total of his past actions, 
and as such must be accepted with resignation; but his 
action in the present is not predetermined by the past, for 
he is free to choose his course. At the moment of death, 
then, there is an accumulation of the consequences of past 
action, which determines the condition of the individual in 
the next birth, whether as a man or as a higher or lower 
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animal. Rebirth may not, however, be immediate, and 
there may be an interval of retribution for past conduct, 
which in the popular speech is denoted by words usually 
rendered as ' heaven ’ and ' hell,' The succession of re¬ 
births may be long, but it b not necessarily infinite: the 
ideal of life b to become one with the absolute reality which 
b termed Brahman, when the series of rebirths comes to an 
end. Tbb union, or aireorption. is described by some Indian 
writers as' immortality' or' eternal life,' but it b something 
essentially different from the meaning which those words 
carry in ordinary English speech ; in one case the separate 
individuality b lost, in the other it persists to all eternity. 
Thb ideal, that the termination of a separate existence b 
the greatest good, leads naturally to the position that indi¬ 
vidual existence b in itself an evil | the inference does not 
appear in our authorities for thb period, but it must have 
been quickly drawn, for the pessimistic view of life lies at 
the root of the doctrines taught by the religious reformers of 
the sixth century B*C., whom we shall meet in Chapter V. 

It may be said then that the main lines of Hinduism had 
emerged in the upper Gangetic plain by tbe end of the later 
Vedic period. There b no record of the process by which it 
spread over the rest of India, Some writers have pictured 
the activities of hosts of BrShman missionaries, preaching 
the new gospel successfully throughout the ooun^, but no 
facts have been brought forward to justify thb view, and all 
that can safely be said b that Hinduism extended, it may be 
supposed gradually, until it became the accepted way of life 
alike in North and in South, 
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TETE HINDU WAY OF UFE 

Subject to local and temporary interruptions. Hinduism 
dominated India politically until the thirteenth century oi 
the Christian era; and when eventually political authority 
passed to Moslem corujuetorSt the Hindu rule of life remained 
substantially unchanged, governing, or claiming to govern, 
the conduct of the great majority of the population, as it 
docs to-day. It will he wdl, therefore, to give at this stage 
a general account of the institution, not as it stood at any 
particular date, but as it appears throughout the period of 
Hindu political supremacy. 

The rule of life is Dharma, a term which is really equiva¬ 
lent to' the whole duty of man,' but is conveniently rendered 
as the Sacred Law. It is embodied in a literature which 
runs from portions of commentaries on the Vedas, written, 
perhaps, as early as 800 b.c.. and ejetends for at least twenty 
centuries; indeed it may be described as still incomplete. 
for even at the present day the rules which deal specifically 
with personal law may be the subject of interpretation by 
judges exereising juri^ction in British India. The most 
important texts are known as Dharma ^sastias, but in some 
cases later commentaries on these texts have practically 
supeiseded the originals. The dates of the texts arc un¬ 
certain. some of them bear marks of successive recensions, 
and even in the case of the Manava-Dharma-sSstra, or * Laws 
of Manu,’ the most famous text of all, modem scholars are 
content to allow a wide margin, as from 3 oo b.c, to A, 0 . 200, 
• for the period to which it belongs. 

The Sacred Law is equally binding on kings and on 
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subjects. No machinery exists for its formal amerwiment. 
but in the course of time particular provisions have been 
substantially altered by the reftnements and elaborations of 
successive commentators, and it must be regarded as to 
some extent a gradual grow-th , influenced by the views of 
individuals or schools of thought, and by their reaction to 
changing environment. The niain outlines are. however, 
unchanged, and it is these which we proceed to summarise. 

The Sacred Law contemplates the existen<» of many 
kingdoms, and of war between them as the normal state of 
things. Within his kingdom, the king is ‘ a great deity in 
human form,’ and his paramount duty is to protect hiS 
subjects, punishing the criminals who molest Hicm, and 
receiving in return the revenue which it is their duty to 
pay. He is expected to employ a learned priest as his chief 
minister, and to maintain a body ol councillors whom he 
should consult daily. The hulk of his subjects live in the 
country, and a regular bureaucratic hierarchy must be 
maintained for their government, extending from the * lord 
of ten ’ to the ' lord of a thousand ' villages, though it is 
possible that these precise numbers represent a theoretical 
scheme rather than the actual practice of any particular 


period. , .. i. , 

On the face of it the king stands out as a despot, but 

some recent writers have argued that he was hound by the 
decisions of his councillors to an extent which rendered his 
position practically the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch of the present day. The eT-idence on tlm point 
cannot be discussed here, but it may be remarked that if 
such a position was in fact contemplated by the early text- 
^¥riterB> the ifistitution must have atn>phie(ij for nothing 
resembling it was found in the Hindu kingdonw whi^ m 
later periods came under the observations of foreign viS‘fore ; 
to them, the Hindu king was obviously a despot. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that his d^potism was 
not unconditioned. He had been educated m the pnncipl^ 
and in the atmosphere, of the Sacred Law ; ^ w-as exj^ 
to the influence of councillors trained on the same Imcs. 
and it is a question of fact, and one w hich owing to want of 
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evidence can scarcely ever be answered, how lar the ideal 
of public service inculcated by the Law prevailed over the 
temptations to which a despot is exposed. We can safely 
infer that there were good kings as weU as bad, but we 
cannot even guess which tj^ie piedominated. 

The idea of empire, that is to say, of a political institutiou 
superior to the kingdom, had existed in India at any rate 
since the period of the V^edas, when a special form of sacrifice 
was recognised as appropriate to the 'conqueror of the 
whole earth,' and dining the historical period large empires 
emerged from time to time. As a rule these were super¬ 
imposed on existing kingdoms as the result of conquest or 
submission, the constituent units ordinarily remained 
intact, subject to the payment of tribute, and, when the 
empire broke up, the old kingdoms, or most of them, resumed 
their independence as a matter of course. The Hindu king, 
therefore, should not be thought of as necessarily holding 
the position of an uncontrolled sovereign ; the conception 
of a king under an emperor was recognised in the Hindu 
period, it recurs during the centuries of Moslem rule, when 
Hindu kingdoms submitted to foreign conquerors, and it is 
apparent in the position of the Indian States at the present 
day. 

Within the kingdom the status of the individual subject 
was determined by his birth. The caste-^tem was not 
so elaborate or so rigid as it has since become, for inter* 
marriage frequently took place, and social segregatiDn was 
apparently less complete; but already each caste had its 
appropriate occupation, which every man bom into it was 
expected to follow in the ordinary course. The most 
important occupation was necessarily agriculture, which 
was organised in the units known in India as villages. To 
English readers this term is misleading: the Indian village 
must be thought of rather as a civil pariah, that is to say, 
a recognised administrative unit of area, which need not 
have a resident population, though ordinarily the land of a 
village was cultivated by people living within its limits. 

The Indian village of the remote past has been the 
subject of some rather imaginative literature, in which 
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conjecture }ia$ occasionaJJy run beyond the few facts 
furnished incidentally by the texts of the Sacred Law. 
Interpreting the texts in the light of facts recorded at later 
periods, it may be said that most villages, b ut probably not 
all, contained a resident community or brotherhood, held 
together by the tie of a common ancestry, and maitaging, 
as a body, the ahoirs of the village, subject to whatever 
orders the administration might give. Each member of the 
brotherhood had sepsirate possession of the land which he 
cultivated; and his holding passed by inheritance, and 
could in some cases, if not in all, be sold or mortgaged. 
A share of the produce of the land was due to the king in 
return for the protection he offered, and it was largely for 
the realisation of this share that the local administration 
was organised. Outside the brotherhood there w-ere serfs 
who worked as labourers on the land, and in some cases 
w^e probably allow'ed to culti%'ate portions of it, either in 
lieu of, or in addition to, the grain or other produce paid to 
them for their maintenance. There may also have been 
persons, not belonging to the brotherhood, allowed to 
cultivate land as its tenants, but the evidence on this point 
is too scanty for a defimte statement, and it is quite un¬ 
certain when the free tenant emerged. Apart from these 
ordinary villages, there are some indications of areas held 
as the peculiar possession of the king, or of prominent men ; 
and these may have been cultivated by serfe, or by tenants, 
or in both ways. 

The scanty facts on record regarding the tenure in the 
ordinary villages have been interpreted in three ways. 
Some wTitcrs have contended that the king w^as owner of 
the soil, and die brotherhood w’ere his tenants, paying a 
share of the produce by way of rent. Others have argued 
that the members of the brotherhood owned the land, 
paying a share of the produce to the king by way of tax. 
Others, again, hold that the juristic conception of owner¬ 
ship of land had not emeiged when the texts of the Sacred 
Law were compiled, and that the relation between king and 
brotherhood was contemplated as political, not legal, in its 
nature cultiwition of land within a kingdom was a fact. 
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which necessarily involved allegiajioe to the king and 
payment to him of a share of the produce, while failure to 
pay was a breach of the Sacred Law and a definite act of 
re^Uion. These conflicting views cannot be discussed in 
a book like this, and we must be content with recording the 
divergence. 

Of greater practical significance is the question what 
share of the produce had to be paid, and the passages bearing 
on this point are of interest as showing how the Sacred Law 
might in, fact develop. The text-writers fixed the ordinary 
share at one-sixth, or less, though the La^’s of Manu allowed 
one-fourth to be taken in emergencies. One of the later 
^vriters, however, used the phrase ' what is called one-sixth/ 
suggesting that by his time the fraction, like the word ‘ tithe' 
in modem English, had come to bear a technical signification. 
A commentator on Manu Inserted the words ' or one-third' 
in the provision for emergencies, while another later writer 
explained, much in the fashion of a modem parliamentary 
draftsman, that the term one-sixth included one-fourth or 
one-tbird. It is probable that these writers reflect a rhanga 
in practice, and that, as time went on, the higher tjiai ges, 
at first recognised as permissible in emergency, came to be 
levied in ordinary circumstances, so that the burden was in 
fact doubled ; and this view is borne out by a few records 
which have survived in South India, showing that the actual 
clxarge was much greater than the traditional fraction. 

Payments of the king's share of produce did not always 
teach the royal treasury. It was a common practice to 
assign the amount due from a given area as the salary of 
an official, who made his own arrangements for collecting 
it, or as an endowment for a temple or charitable foundation, 
the assignments In the first case being merely temporary, 
while those with a charitable or religious object might be 
intended to be pennanent. This practice of al ie na t ing 
future revenue prevailed right into the British period, and 
was one of the causes which contributed to the financial 
collapse of various kingdoms; but its practical convenience 
in the circumstances cannot be denied. Notwithstanding 
these alienations, it is probable that the great bulk of a 
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Hindu king's revenue sv'as drawn from his share of the 
produce of the soil; but all classes of his subfects were 
required to pay for the protection to which they were 
entitled, and the result was an elaborate system of taxation 
on trade and industry, much of it injurious when judged by 
modem canons. This system, too, was destined to continue, 
in spite of the occasion^ efforts of financial reformers, right 
through the Moslem period, and traces of it are still to be 
found in the India of to-day. 

As has been said above, a regular bureaucratic hierarehy 
was required to execute the king's duties and collect his 
dues. Adnrinistration had of course to be conducted in 
accordance with the Sacred Law, but Uic subject w^as of 
sufficient importance to be reco^ised by Hindu thinkers as 
a separate department of activity, requiring a literature of 
its own. The outstanding text of this literature is known as 
the Arthas 3 stra *^of Kautilya, and is traditionally attributed 
to a famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya, who was 
reigning at Patna in the year 300 B.C. Some modem 
scholars accept this attribution, but others date the treatise 
at least five centuries later, while others again regard it as 
a gradual grow'th, which cannot be dated at all. Aoconling 
to some authorities it may be confidently accepted as 
indicating the administrative practice prevailing at the 
time it was written, while according to others it should be 
taken as originally a theoretical work, which in course of 
time came to exercise an important influence on rulers and 
administrators. Regarded from the former standpoint, the 
picture it presents must be described as unpleasant in 
modem eyes, for the sole aim of the administrator was 
efficiency, and be had no scruples as to the means he 
employed. In view, however, of the existing uncertainties 
as to date and authority, it would be dangerous to assume 
that any Indian kingdom was in fact governed in aocord^ce 
with the detailed rules given in this manual, or to use it as 
more tlian a warning that the environment in which it was 
drawn up was not a golden age of honesty and sunple truth- 

1 An EngHih vtnMm will be f&ncui in tf- 
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We must recognise that what would now be called gross 
administiative oppression was contemplated as possible, 
and even appropriatej by the writer, or writers, of the 
manual, but we cannot be confident that it reflects the actual 
practice of the Hindu period as a whole, though it may 
serve to illustrate the complexity of the administrative 
machinery, and the nature of the system of taxation to 
which reference has already been made. 


Passing from public to private life, the Sacred Law 
contemplates a monogamous family as the unit • but the 
religious requirement that death ceremonies should be 
performed by a male descendant was allowed to override 
the strict rule of monogamy, and a wider latitude in this 
matter was permitted to kings than to private persons- 
The same requirement accounts for the gradual rise to 
prominence of the practice of adoption, so that at the 
present day an adopted son becomes a member of the family 
precisely as if he had been bom in it, and can thus perform 
the obUgatoiy ceremonies. Probably the insistence of 
some of the text-UTitom on the practices of child-betrothal 
and early marriage is derived from the same source, the 
imperative need for male ofispring, but the imaginative 
literature of the Hindu period shows incidentally that, while 
these practices existed, they were by no means so general 
as in later times. 

In the matter of property also, there appears to have been 
a gradual development of rules restricting the freedom of 
the head of the family, until the position was reached in 
most parts of the country that males acquire at birth a 
right in tlie family prepay, the father is manager rather 
than owner, and on his death the sons take equal shares. 
Actual division of the property is, however, unnecessary, 
for the family may hold together for successive generations, 
the rights of individuals being maintained, and being 
recognised when eventually partition takes place. As a 
rule females have no shore in the family property, though 
there is a complicated set of jnnvisions regarding the 
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devolution of possessions which a woman has ajcquired in 
particular ways ; and the legal position of women is through¬ 
out inferior to that of men, the sex receiving respect from 
the text-writers only as potential or actual mothers of sons, 
and as essential partners of a householder in religious and 
oeremonial lituaisA 

In this connection reference may be made to two ex¬ 
ceptional institutions familiar imder the names of 'suttee ' 
and ' purdah.’ The former denotes the practice of a widow- 
allowing hetsdf to be burnt on her husband's funeral pyre. 
Such customs have been recorded in the early stages of 
many races, but it is only among Hindus that they persisted 
into modem times. The source of the Indian practice is 
unknown, but it was recognised in some texts of the Sacred 
Law, and it excited the interest of the Greek invaders in 
the fourth century B.C., so that It certainly belongs to the 
Hindu period. It persisted under Moslem rule, in spite of 
the efforts made by some administrations to suppress it, 
and its final prohibition by law dates only from the year 
1830. The practice had two sides. When enforced by 
family or priestly opinion on an unwilling victim, it resulted 
in a long series of what were in effect cruel and callous 
murders: when followed voluntarily, as it so frequently 
was, it expressed the highest ideal of unselfish love, that a 
wife should accompany her husband in death as in life : and 
many western observ-ers must have shared the attitude of 
William Methwold,* an English merchant of the seventeenth 
century, whose experience left him * yet unresolved whether 
their love to their dead husbands be more to be admired or 
pitied.’ 

The other practice, purdah, or the seclusion of ladies of 
position from the public eye, does not appear in the Sacred 
Law, nor is it clearly exemplified in the literature of the 
Hindu period ; and the usual view is that it originated under 
Moslem rule, when the subjects adopted the practice intro¬ 
duced by their conquerors. There are, however, some 

• Tlie uusatioa vt tlw right to pfO[«rty of Hindu women u ptiscat 
mudvi^ much attMlion from the Ic^lnture in India and some ebangw 

itre taldni: plice. ^ . 

■ Rtlmons (Hakluyt Society, t«i1, p. a8. Much wfoMa- 

tioa on thlA fubject i*HU be found in Altokar'* Tic Pos^l ,oh of rowien m 
Itindu CivilKaiioit (Benates, iqjSj. 
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signs that, even in Hindu times, the ladies in a royal palaee 

lived in apartments specially reserved £or them, and it is 

not entirely certain that the Indian institution was originated 

by Moslems, though their practice must undoubtedly have 

contributed to its prevalence in northern India in later 

times. 

Slavery was recognised by the Sacred Law. Prisoners 
oi war and their descendants were naturally slaves, and the 
same status might result as a puni^iment for crime, or on 
failure to discharge a debt; while there are definite pro¬ 
visions regarding the voluntary surrender of freedom under 
economic pressure, as in time of famine. From the general 
literature of the Hindu period it appears that slaves were 
quite common in domestic service, but there is nothing to 
^ow that their labour was employed in organised industry, 
as was the practice in some other countries. There are also 
some indications of a class of serfs living in the villages, and 
held at the disposal of the free community, though not 
treated as slaves in the strict sense, but the references in the 
literature are too scanty for any precise statement to be 
made regarding tlie legal position of this class. 


Turning to the religious side of Hinduism, it may be 
said that the creed was not embodied in any precise formulas, 
and that in practice an individual enjoyed considerable 
latitude in regard to belief, so long as he paid due respect to 
Brahmans, the sacred caste, venerated the cow, the sacred 
animal,’ and did not hurt his neighbours' fedings. For 
popular worship, there was an extensive array of gods, 
from which the individual might choose the object of his 
special devotion ; not all of these gods were regarded as 
benevolent, and sacrifice might be des‘uu.ble not merely to 
obtain favour, but to propitiate some malignant power, 

1 Tlua sentiment appears to Ihve ^wa up de^rvea. la the earliest 
dftvs qC Hituluiimi cows' tlcah u-u ttill eaten, aJ it bjid bceii Aimtng thn 
AryA£i ; in the ttcood atap it wai offered to boncured who, it 

Mcnta, were eucpectcd to mfuse it: hot the view that Idlhii;^, or wilfuUjf 
Injurintt. a cow is a. heinous sin waa well Htabliahed by about the Ch^tLoa 
ern, oiid bad extended its pratcutiDn to oxen as well iis cowa. 
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The two great gods. Sh-a and Vishnu, stolid out far above 
the rest; in the literature Brahma, the creator of the uni* 
verse, ranks along with these, but it does not appear that his 
worsljip was ever really popular, as that of Siva or Vishnu 
was. la the case of the latter of these, popular devotion 
tended to concentrate more and more on two incarnatioip, 
Krishna and Rama, and to become practically monotheistic, 
as will he told in a later chapter, 

fn all formal religious ceremonies the interv'ention of 
the Braliman was indispensable, because he alone was in 
position to conduct the ritual without which sacrifices and 
offerings would be ineffective ; and the magical side of his 
powers seems always to have been emphasised in the 
popvilar view, that is to say. the belief prevailed that he 
could compel the gods to act in a particular way. But this 
idea of compulsion is most prominent in connection with 
the practice of asceticism. The Sacred Law prescribed a 
period of ascetic self-discipline for Brahmans, and in practiM 
this developed into the life of austerity, culmmatmg in 
self-torture, led by some groups of religious mendicants. 
The development is no novelty, for it attracted the attention 
of the Greek invaders under Alexander the Great; and, 
while the underlying idea was self-discipline, the magical 
conception seems to bave supervened that a man could 
become more powerful than the gods by subjecting his body 
to extremes of torture. Popular tales represent even the 
greatest of the gods as terrified fay the threats of some 
particular saint, and as hastening to grant his prayer, or 
rather to obey his orders, in the fear that otherwise they 
themselves would be annihilated. 

The allied doctrines of it&tma and rebirth, the emergence 
of which was mentioned in the preceding chapter, formed 
an integral part of the popular mentality, and they, too. 
tended to dero^te from the position of the gods, of whom 
their operation is almost independent; and speaking 
generally, Hinduism as a religion must not be regarded as 
mere polytheism. It cannot be defined in terms of strict 
logic, which is irrelevant to popuhir belief, but it n>ay be 
said that polytheism did not satisfy religious needs, and that 
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there vi'as cotitinaous e&>rt to get beyond it to a region 
where satisfaction might, perhaps, be found. The pantheon 
was not discarded, but its power was limited, and people 
were seeking, more or less consciously, for a road by which 
it might be superseded. 

So far we have spoken of Hinduism as a popuLar religion. 
In the schools the search for a way of escape w^as more 
conscioiis and more s 3 ^teEDatic. An immense mass of 
philosophical literature was produced during the Hindu 
period, containing practically all the metaphysical cxin- 
ceptions which are now current in the West; it is marked 
by extraordinary intellectual acuteness, it presents very 
difierent views of the ultimate reality, and it is unified only 
by the fact that all thinkers alike leave polytheism far 
behind. It would probably be a mistake to infer that this 
conscious intellectual effort exerted much direct influetioe 
on the popular views : the tw'O movements should be 
regarded rather as diSerent expressions of the same need. 
The scholar sought Kcape in the profoundest regions of 
speculative thoi;i^ht, while the ordinary man chose from 
among a wide variety of cults that which seemed to offer 
the best prospect of concrete satisfaction. This wide 
variety is in fact one of the most obvious characteristics of 
the popular rehgion. There have in the past been cults 
which centred in sanguinary saciifioM, or in orgies of lust; 
alongside of them there have been, and still are, others of 
pure spiritual aspiration ; and midway between, there is 
the worship which so far as we know has always been that of 
the vast majority of Hindus, traditional rites scrupulously 
performed, with a varying degree of confidence in their 
efficacy. 

Some scholars have attributed this variety, or part of it, 
to absorption into Hinduism of cults which had grown up 
among the earlier inhabitants of the country , and judging 
by the experience of later times, this explanation is not 
improbable. Even in the present century several mUlions 
of souls, constituting the jungle tribes, have been enumerated 
in the census as Animists, that is to say, worshippers of 
spirits beheved to reside in particular natural objects such 
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&s stones or trees. The absorption of these tribes into 
Hinduism is a simple aSak M^hea once their isolation has 
given way as the result of the developmeut of the country. 
It is sufficient for a Brahman to point out that the spirit 
which the members of a trihe ' ignorantly worship' is in 
fact a manifestation of Siva or some other member of the 
Hindu pantheon; the idea is accepted as reasonable, the 
Brahman is appointed priest, the ritual is regularised, and 
the tribe is brought within the circle of Hinduism without 
more ado. There is no reason to doubt that this process 
has operated in the past, but evidence is wanting to prove 
that it accounts for the existence of all the cults which have 
been conjecturally attributed to it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THt EAHLY FEKlOD OF HINDU SUPREMACY' . 

A GENERAL VIEW 

1 hROUGH the long period of Hindu political supremacy, we 
must think of India as usually parceUed out among a number 
of kingdoms of varying size and importance, occupying 
more or less completely the productive re^ons of the country , 
while the forests, hill^ and deserts were the home of tribes in 
a lower stage of orgamsatioii ] and we must regard the 
kingdoms as frequently at war among themselves^ as well 
as with the tribes on their borders, except for the limited 
intervals when peace was imposed by the authority of a 
transient paramount power* The political history of this 
period cannot be recounted as a whole, because the facts are 
not on record. The literature produced during it was, 
indeed, varied and extensive ; in addition to the works on 
law, religion and philosophy, which have already been men¬ 
tioned, there is extant a rich mass of poetry, epic, dramatic 
and lyric, a wealth of techmcal literature, deaJing with a 
wide range of arts and sciences, from grammar and mathe¬ 
matics to erotics, and, belonging to the later centuries, a 
smaller number of tales and romances embodjdng some 
historical matter: but there is practically nothing that can 
fairly be called history, or even chronicle.^ Certain His¬ 
torical traditions, to which we shall come later, are embedded 
in the literature, but it is a remarkable fact that among aU 
the learning, fancy, and speculation of the period, there is 
Dothing to be compared with what we have received from 

1 The Duly known reception is a wark of ttie twelfth century a.d., 
Ildowii u the HiSjalariMgiml, which purports to be hi^ry ; but jt quite 
untnutwdithy for the earlier period. 
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the Hebrews, the Greeks or the Romansr—no Book of Kings, 
no Herodotus, no Livy. Such knowledge of political events 
and couditions as we possess is derived largely from foreign 
sources, in some cases Greek, in others Tibetan or Chin^, 
supplementing the extensive, but incomplete, series of coins 
and inscriptions discovered in recent times: and the story 
has to be told in successive episodes rather than as a 
continuous narrative. 

For the earliest centuries the chronology remains uncer¬ 
tain. but as time goes on dated inscriptions and coins come 
to our aid. Their mtcqiretalion has not been a simple 
matter, for the various eras used in them had already become 
obsolete when western scholars first approached the subject, 
but a starting-point was obtained ivhen Sir William Jones 
recognised that the Sandrokottos mentioned by the Greek 
historians about 30O B.C, must be the Maurya Emperor 
Chandragupta, and from about this date on^rds Indian 
chronology becomes increasingly precise, though there is 
still room for difference of opinion regarding particular 

points. , . . j 

Unfortunately this chronologu^ precision does not 

extend to the dates at which the literature i\as produced. 
Very few works can be' dated ' in the usual sei^ of the word, 
and for some of the roost important of them it is impc^ible 
to assign even the century with certainty* so that the in or- 
mation they furnish regarding social and economic lifexannot 
be placed in its correct lustorical setting. It is poss&le, for 
instance, to reconstruct in broad outline the life depicted in 
the epics, but we cannot be confident that all the data relate 
to one period, either that of the events described or that of 
the authors who described them, nor can we say what that 
period was. Such lustorical value therefore m the epics 
possess depends mainly on the traditions which they embody. 

There is but litUe to be learned in this way from tte 
Ramdyana of ValmOri. the second of the great Indian epics, 
which recounts the adventures of Rama, King of or 

Oudh at an epoch which is quite uncertain. The story 
itself,’how Rama’s wife, Sita, was abducted by a d^on 
ting and carried away to Ceylon, whence Rama eventually 
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recovered her. is perhaps the moat popular tale in India, and 
is presented every year in.elaborate dramatic performances \ 
it has been interpreted in various ways by western scholars, 
but the historian can ^y only that probably there is a tiuclcus 
of fact. The kingdom of Kosaia was, as we shall see, cer¬ 
tainly important in the early part of the Hindu period, and 
there are some faint indications that the story may b^ong 
to about the seventh century b.c., though the epic was not 
written till long after ; but it seems impossible to disentangle 
any concrete facts from the fantastic tales of South India, 
or to say more than that Rima was probably a real person 
whose exploits excited the popular imagination, until in 
course of time he was deified in tradition, and that later 
on the Brahmans, recognising the strength of this tradition, 
regularised it by additions to the epic which present the 
hero as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The other great epic, the Mahdbharatat embodies ele¬ 
ments of somewhat higher value to the historian. It is a 
gradual growth, containing a nucleus of royal traditions, 
which later pri^tly writers have enriched with huge masses 
of didactic matter. The nucleus consists of true epic stufi, 
and may be regarded as glorihed history. Two parties, the 
Kurus and the PiLndus, living near Delhi, furnish the prin¬ 
cipal actors. In the course of a gambling match, marked 
by a certain amount of sha^ practice, the king of the PsLndus 
lost everything he liad—wife, family, and kingdom—and, as 
the result of the last throw of the dice, went into banishment 
for twelve years ; after these had elapsed, he collected allies, 
with whose aid he eventually defeated and exterminated 
the Kurus. The name of the latter tribe is prominent in the 
Vedic literature, and the nucleus of the epic may record 
events whicli c^ccurrcd as far back, perhaps, as the tenth 
century B.c. ; but the story h;is been enriched in the course 
of the long time which elapsed before the poem assumed its 
present form, and tribes or nations which belong to later 
periods have been brought in as allies to one or other of the 
original protagonists. It is impossible, therefore, to accept 
with entire confidence the interpretations which have been 
put forward, representing the war as a dash of cultures or 
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philosophies determining the fate of India : there may have 
been some great principle at stake, or there may have been 
merely a tribal quarrel, fought out to the end. 

Of greater cultural significance is the appearance in the 
MaMbhdraia of Krishna as the charioteer of the Panda 
leader, and his recognition as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The most important of the didactic enrichments of the epic 
story, known as the BhagavadgTtd, or ‘ Song of the Adorable 
One/ is put into his mouth, and the action of the battle is 
suspended while he explains at length the relation of the 
practical life to the pursuit of ultimate salvation. It is 
probable that Krishna, like RSma, was originally a popular 
hero, and that he reached the pantheon by the same road, so 
that the two most prominent figures in mewiem Hindu worship 
have a similar origin. 

Related to this epic are the later texts known as Puranas, 
which, like it, contain a nucleus of royal tradition, embedded 
in a mass of didactic matter. The nucleus consists mainly 
of traditional genealogies of the royal families ruling in the 
Gangetic plain after the war described in the Mahdbhdrata. 
but these have been greatly corrupted in the course of time, 
and, taken by themselves, cannot be used with confidence 
as the basis of political history. They suffice, hoivever, to 
furnish the outlines of political geography as it stood in the 
sixth century B.C., and may thus be employ^ to set 
stage, as it were, for the events to be described in succeeding 
chapters. Using the administrative nomenclature of the 
present day, the various states may be located as follows, 
thou^ of course their boundaries cannot be determined 
with precision. 

One important kingdom was Magadha, situated in that 
portion of BibSr which lies south of the G^es. and across 
the river was Videha. or North BihSr, while to the west of 
these lay K5shi or Benares, and Kosala or Oudh. The 
region which comprises these four states the scene of the 
most conspicuous events of wbich there is a record during 
the early part of the period; it was here that two new 
religious movements. Jainism and Buddhism, arose; and 
M agadh a expanded in course of time into the first of 
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the great Indian empires of wUich we have any definite 
knowledge. 

Bengal and Orissa, the countries lying to the east of uus 
region, barely appear in the early history; while for the 
upper Gangetic plain on the west, occupied by the Puru ^ 
and Panchala kingdoms, practically nothing has survived 
beyond the corrupt dyuastic lists. Similar lists show merely 
that there were other Hindu kingdoms south and west of 
the Jumna, ocxmpying East Riijputana and Malwa, as far 
almost as the Narbada. South India, the great region 
beyond this river, scarcely comes into the picture before the 
third century B.C., w'hile the Indus plain lies outside the scope 
of these records, and, as we shall see, a portion of it belonged 
to the Persian Empire for a large part of the ^lier period. 

In this connection it may be noted that, while hereditary 
kingship W'as the standard institution, it had not yet become 
universal, for in the early period considerable areas were 
ruled by tribal oligarchies, either independent, or subject 
to the overlordship of a king- The Buddhist hterature 
indicates that in the sixth century North Bih£r contained 
a group of ten such oligarchies, among them Vi deha, which 
has been mentioned above , and, while this particular rc^ou 
was soon to pass under the sovereignty of l^gadha, similar 
oligarchies persisted further west, along the HimaUyas, in 
the Punjab, in Rajputana, and in Sind. Their history is 
obscure in detail, but in a general way it may be said that, 
as time went on, oligarchy tended to give way to kingship 
as each strong ruler in turn subdued the tribes on his borders 
and inconwrated them in his kingdom- 

A question of great interest in connection with the sources 
of hislori- for these early days is the date when the art of 
writing came into use. Apart from the script found at 
Mohenjo-daro. and not yet deciphered, two early forms of 
writing, kharoshthi and briihmi, arc know-n in India, The 
former was derived from the Aramaic alphabet which was 
used in the Persian Empire, and was introduced thence in 
the sixth century into the Indus region, but did not spread 

1 Tbc Pflrus of th^ recordii include trib«ft (fODwn by difiettnt uimiM 
in wUer p^cularly iht Kuru4 
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over the rest of the country. The brahmi script has been 
recognised as the source of all the Indian alphabets now in 
vise, except of cxiurse the ArabiCj which arrived much later; 
but its history is as yet uncertain. Some scholars have 
supposed that it was brought to India by Mesopotamian 
traders, and was used at first only in commerce^; more 
recently the view has been put forward that it is a develop¬ 
ment of the script w'hich has been found at MohetijonJaro ; 
but all we know is that its adaptation to express the sounds 
used in Sanskrit had been completed by or before the fourth 
century b.c. The older view was that India did not possess 
the art of writing, at any rate before 800 B.c*, and that the 
large mass of Vedic literature was both composed and trans¬ 
mitted orally. The obvious difficulties presented by this 
view as regards composition have been reinforced by recog- 
nition of the fact that writing is a very old art, and that it 
was already practised in the Indus plain in the third millen¬ 
nium. We know now' that it existed at that period not only 
in India but also in China, in Mesopotamia, and in the 
Mediterranean region; and when the art had once been 
acquired, it is very difficult to believe that it should ever 
be discarded, though from time to time one script might 
supersede another. We know, too, that the usual w'riting 
materials in India were birch-bark in the North and palm- 
leaves in the Sou tit, and their perishable nature would account 
sufficiently for the absence of any surviving manuscripts, 
while the practice of making inscriptions on stone or metal 
has not been traced back beyond the third century bx. The 
history of writing in India cannot then be the subject of any 
dogmatic statements : we know that it was common in the 
Indus plain in the thir d millennium, but we do not yet know' 
whether the practice continued, with a development of the 
script, into the historical period, or was abandoned and then 
reintroduced from outside. 

• Bobler deri^-w it froBi Uie most andent fona ftl the Jtorth ^odtie 
alphabet. Sw his Chi iJkf Ortri» "/ tlu Brakma Alphatmt. and ed, tStms- 
bdrg. [8^)^ 
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THE RISE OF BUDDHISU AND JAINISM 

The first events to which tolerahly precise dates can be 
assigned in Indian history are two movements of religious 
and moral reform, or revolt, which occurred, or rather cul¬ 
minated, simultaneously towards the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury &.C.J and which resulted in the establ khtn ent of the 
religions of the Buddhists and Jains- The two movements 
had many points of similarity. Both were revolts not agains t 
Hinduism in the wider sense, but against the traditional 
polytheism and the spiritual claims of the Hindu priesthood. 
Both started from the allied doctrine of hanita and rebirth. 
Both regarded existence as in itself an evil, and both offered 
a path leading ultimately to escape. In both the 
leaders belonged to the Kshatriya caste, and the original 
teaching of both was practical rather than philosophical; 
while it may be added that both retigloiis have in course of 
time diverged somewhat widely from the ideas of their 
founders. The extant literature of both is voluminous, and 
it is an interesting fact that the earlier records were com¬ 
posed, not in classical Sanskrit, but in the simplified forms 
of everyday speech which are known as Prakrit, and are 
the parents of the modem languages of India, 

The man who established Jainism as a faith was nmned 
Vardhamana, but he is better known by the title Mahivlra, 
or in current speech Itlahabir, and his life probably ran 
from 540 to 468 B.C- He belonged to a noble family living 
in Videha, or North Bihar, but at the age of thirty he became 
a wandering ascetic. After twelve years he attained en¬ 
lightenment, that is to say, he felt that he had found what 
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he was seeking; and he then set out to teach the truth 
which he had leainedj that escape from, existence can be 
secured by right knowledge, to be attained only by a life of 
asceticism. Disciples gathered round him, and he was 
. welcomed at the court of Magadha and elsewhere, but 
Jainism never became an important factor in political 
history. At first its adherents wrcre found mainly in Bihar; 
later on the religion spread to other parts of India ; and at 
the present day the Jains number about ij millions, most 
of whom live in Bombay or Rajputilna. According to 
tradition, hlahabTr was not the originator of the Jain 
doctrine, but stands tw'enty-fourth in a line of prophets, all 
of them Kshatrij'as, who appeared at intervals during a 
period which must be measured by billions of years. The 
traditional account is clearly fantastic, but some scholars 
hold that the tri'enty-third prophet of the series may have 
been an historical personage; everything, however, before 
Mahabtr is wrapped in obscurity. 

The founder of Buddhism was SiddhSrtha Gautama, 
kno^vn also as Sakyamuni, aud, after his enlightenment, as 
the Buddha. His life may be taken to have extended from 
about 5^ 4^0 B.C., the precise dates being matter of 

argument, and he belonged to the Sakiya tribe, an oligarchy 
occupying the lower slopes of the Himalayas on the eastern 
border of Kosala, or Oudh. A mass of legends gathered 
round him in the course of time, and the details of tns life 
are hard to disentangle from the later myths, but it is dear 
that, starting as a Kshatriya of position, he became dis¬ 
satisfied, and like hlahabir, set out as a wandering ascetic 
to learn the truth. He too became enlightened, and spent 
the rest of his life in preaching the truth w^hich had been 
given to him. His doctrine was practical rather than 
philosophical, and the early texts are not free from ambiguity 
on the speculative side ; but his main principle w'as the 
ditmnation of all desire as the condition necessary for 
escape from the evil of succe^ive rebirths and attainment 
of the goat of nirvana, or extinction of personality; and bis 
practical method was to master the mind rather than the 
body. Actual asceticism was of less value to him than to 
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Mahublr; meditation and concentration on the essential 
truth the essence of the discipline which he preached^ 
But his outlook was wide, and he did not confine his efforts 
to the perfection of a limited band of disciples. For 
ordinary men and women his teaching twas essentially moral, 
and he set before them the ideal of righteousness substantially 
in the form in which it has been presented by other great 
ethical teachers of humanity. 

His teaching attracted followers, the discipline took root, 
and it was to become a factor in ^littcal history in later 
times ; but in the early period the significance of Buddhism, 
as of Jainism, is religious rather than political. It would be 
a mistake to regard the two movements as new departures: 
Mahabir claimed to carry on an ancient tradition, and the 
early Buddhist texts show that there were many seekers 
after truth, though they allow only one finder. The two 
men dearly took a road which was already familiar, when, 
dissatisfied with their enviroiinient, they became wandering 
ascetics ; the doctrines which they evolved follow naturally 
from the basic idea that existence is in itself an evil, and do 
not differ greatly from teaching to be found in the priestly 
writings of tlie period. We must recognise then that in 
the sixth century, and perhaps earlier, the popular religion 
failed to satisfy men of action and not merely its priestly 
expositors ; we do not know why other enquirers have left 
no mark on history, but we may reasonably coniecture that 
the success of Mahabir and of the Buddha was due in the 
first instance to their personal qualities, and later to the 
qualities of their disciples. 

The fact that the two successful leaders belonged to the 
Kshatriya caste may be of some significance. As has been 
said already, the power of the priesthood had increased 
since the age of the Rigveda, and there are some faint 
suggestions in the literature that the change was not 
welcomed by the kings, whose authority it necessarily 
affected. Nearly all our information comes, however, from 
priestly sources, which from this point of view cannot be 
accepted as either complete or impartial, and we do not 
know how far, or with what success, individual kings may 
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have the encroachments of the priests. It is not 

improbable that, as some wiitets have suggested, a long 
struggle between the two powers had marked the period 
before Mahabzr and the Buddha became ascetics, and that 
it may have been an important factor in their environmeiDt; 
but we know only that both of them denied the authority 
of the Brahmans, and thus separated themselves definitely 
from the pri^^tly tradition* 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EABLY HISTORY OF THE INDUS PLAIN 

From Blh£r and Oudh we turn to the Indus plain, the region 
now divided Tjetween the Punjab, Sind, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. It wll be recalled that there are some 
grounds for believing that the Aryans had extruded their 
predecessors from this region, so that there was less oppor* 
tunity here for such a fusion of cultures as occurred further 
east; and it has been conjectured that the Atyans of the 
Punjab may have maintained relations with their kinsmen 
who had occupied Persia. There arc some indications in 
the later Vedic literature that the Punjab was despised by 
the inhabitants of the Gangetic plain, and it is possible that 
in the early days it looked west rather than east; hut our 
knowledge of facts begins only with the end of the sixth 
century b.c., when a portion of it belonged to the Persian 
Empire. 

The history of Persia is an alternation of glory and 
eclipse, and one of its most glorious periods dates from the 
reign of Cyras (55S-530), familiar to western readers as the 
ruler who allowed the Jews to return from their captivity 
in Babylon. In the course of his efforts to extend his 
empire, Cyrus advanced eastw-ands from Persia, and con¬ 
quered the country then known as Bactria, which corre¬ 
sponds roughly to the part of Afghanistan lying north of the 
Hindu Kush ; but it is improbable that he actually pene¬ 
trated as far as India. T^e attention of his immediate 
successors was turned rather to the west than the east, but 
Darius I (512-486) annexed a portion of the Indus plain, 
probably about the year 5^^®* Persian rule appears to 
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have continued in this region for nearly two centuries. 
An Indian contingent, wearing cotton clothes, was included 
in the army which Xerxes, the successor of Darius, sent 
against the Greeks in 4S0, and Indian troops, together with 
a small force of elephants, appeared among the Persian 
forces defeated by Alexander the Great a century and a 
half later, while the tribute paid by the Indian provinces 
is recorded in an inscription of Darius L We may infer 
that these ordinary features of political domination, tribute 
and military service, persisted during the intervening period, 
or most of it, but we know nothing else regarding the natnre 
of the Persian administration, or how far it affected the life 
of the Indus plain. Nor is it possible to speak with con- 
hdenoe regarding its extent; it covered the course of the 
Indus down to the sea, but its eastern limit is uncertain, 
and we cannot say how much, if any, of the Punjab was 
included. 

In 330 B.C. Alexander the Great crushed the declining 
power of Persia, and proceeded to complete the conquest 
of its eastern dependencies, and to penetrate beyond them. 
After subjugating the countries which now constitute 
Afghanistan, he entered India in 336, and, inarching and 
fighting close under the Himalayan foot-hills, reached the 
Beas, the fourth of the five eastern tributaries of the Indus 
which give the modem name to the Punjab (Persian panj-ah, 
'five rivers')* He contemplated the conquest of the 
Gangetic plain, hut his army refused to go farther, and he 
marched down the Indus, which be w'as thus forced to 
accept as the boundary of his dominions. leaving India in 
the autumn of 325. His appearance in the country was 
merely an episode, and its importance for the history of 
India lies in the fact that for a time it established com¬ 
munication between Indian and Hellenic culture. 

Alexander himself meant to do much more than this. 
He regarded his conquests as definitive, divided the Indus 
pla^n into satrapies, or provinces, and established at 
strategic points w*alled cities with a nucleus of Greek popula 
tion drawn from his army, which were intended to develop 
into permanent colonies of the ruling race. These plans 
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were, however, frustiated by the disputes among Gieck 
leaders which foUowed on his death m 3^3 
satraps, or viceroys, whom he had appomted, left 
take part in the fighting further west, and were probab y 
accompanied by the bulk of the colonists; and 
the eastern portions of .Uexanders conquests “to 
hands of Seleucus 1. who, when he was firmly established 
in Mesopotamia, decided to recover the provmces. 

Meanwhile, however, the position m India had been entire y 
changed by the establishment of the Maurya empire under 
Chandragupia. as wiU be related m the nesrt chapt^ 
Seleii^advanced to the Indus, probably very soon ^er 
but came to terms with Chandragupta and withdrevi 
iUm the whole country, handing over to the latter the Indus 
plain and the greater portion of Mghan^an. 
region Bactria alone remained to the Seleucid empire, until 
i^the middle of the next century it became an independent 
HeUenic kingdom, which, as we sliall see fu^er cventu. 
ally furnished two Greek dynasties to rule in the ^njab. 

^Several of Alexander's officers wrote books describing 
their experiences in India, and, if these works had surviv^, 
they might Lave furnished materials for a tolerably precise 
description of the life of the time. The originals, ^weVCT, 
are lost, and the information taken from them by later 
writers is fragmentary and inadequate for this purpo^; 
but it suffices to show that, whatever earlier cultural rela¬ 
tions may have been, the life of the Indus plain m AJeimnder s 
time was Indian rather than Persian. The pobtiral wndi- 
tions, the methods of warfare, the presence of Brahes 
and of ascetics, the practice of suttee, the worship of Si^ 
and various other details fit in precisely with what we know 
of the contemporary life of the Gangetic plain, and m^«ite 
that, though there is no record of the process, Hmduistn 
had by this time extended to the north-western borders of 

^“"^Alexandcr came into relations with various Indian kings, 
and a large number of tribes not organised as kingdoms; 
the kings were at enmity among themselves, and also with 
the tribes on their borders, whom they were strivmg to 
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bring into subjection. The two chief kings in the EHinjab 
were called by the Greeks Taxiles and Fonts: the former 
name was derived from Taxila, the capital of his kingdom^ 
lying between the Indus and the Jheliim, while Poms 
denotes the king of the Funis, whose dominions lay east of 
the latter river. These two kings were at variance, and the 
son of the former, named Ambhi, had negotiated with 
Alexander when he was still north of the Hindu Kush, while 
a little later the king himself waited on the invader in the 
I^bul valley. .After Alexander crossed the Indus, he was 
received in Taxila by Ambhi, who had succeeded to the 
throne, and who asked him for formal investiture, thus 
recognising him as suzerain, Poms, on the other hand, 
decided on resistance, but was completely defeated in the 
battle for the passage of the Jhelunv, made an honourable 
submission, and was reinstated in his kuigdom, with l^e 
additions, under the conqueror's suzerainty. A thiM king, 
whose territories lay in the hill country east of Taxila, and 
who had hitherto played a double game, now made his 
submission ; othei' kings, whose countries lay further east, 
either submitted or abandoned their kingdoms; and the 
tribes in this region were disposed of with little difficulty. 
Throughout there was no trace of solidarity among the 
Indian rulers ; at variance among themselves, each played 
for his own hand, as was to be the ordinary rule in India 
for many centuries to come. 

As has been said above, Alexander appointed governors 
for his Indian provinces r some of them were Greeks, but 
Ambhi and ' Porus,’ whose personal name is not knovm, 
were left in charge of much of the Punjab, their domains 
being separated by the Jhelum ; and, when the Greek power 
was eliminated from this region, they naturally resumed 
their former position as independent rulem, but in a few 
years' time their territories were included in the expanding 
Maurya empire^ 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MAUKYA EMPIRE : CHANDRACITFTA 

We have seen in Chapter IV thati about the year 50^^ ^ 
Magadha^ or South Bih^j was already an iitiportaut 
kingdom. During the half-ocntury which followed* its 
limits extended, and it acquired supremacy over North 
Bih 3 r, Benares, and Oudh ^ and to this period belong the 
estahlishmcnt on the bank of the Gang<s of^its capital of 
PStaliputra, the Palibothra of the Greek writers, and the 
modem Patna. The course of events for the next century 
or so is uncertain, but the importance of the kingdom was 
maintained, and under the dynasty known in the tradition 
as Nanda its dominion extended over the western Gangetic 
plain, and possibly further to the south-west, wh^e its fame 
appears to have been one of the chief attractions which 
tempted Alexander to march eastward from the Punjab. 
A few years after his departure from India, the Nanda 
dynasty displaced by Chandragupta Maurya, under 
whom the power of Magadha became sufhdcntly great to 
justify the use of the word ' empire/ 

The story of Chandragupta's exploits is ohscuie, for 
there are no precise records, and the traditions vary ; even 
the origin of his second name is uncertain, for one account 
makes it a tribal app^tive, whUe another derives it from 
his mother, MurS, sard to have be^ a concubine of the 
Nanda ruler. Whatever his origin, it appears that he was 
employed in the service of the Nandas, rose to the rank of 
oor^Mider-in-chief. conspired unsuccessfully against his 
master, and fied to the north-west, accompanied by his 
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fellow-conspirator Kaotilya, wLom tradition represents as 
his guiding genius^ and also as the author of the Arihususlra^ 
the manual of public administration which has been 
mentjoned in an earlier chapter. According to a Greek 
historian, Chandragupta visited Alexander's camp in the 
Punjab; and subsequently, ha™g obtained support in 
this region, perhaps from " Poms/ he attacked the Nanda 
kingr who was defeated and killed, Ifiaving the victor to 
ascend the throne of Magadha, The details of all this are 
obscure, but we know that, very soon after the year 305, 
Chandraguptap with a great army, confronted Sdeucus on 
the Indus, and that terms were arranged under w'hlch bis 
empire w^as extended to a large part of AfghanisUni His 
death occurred not long after, the most probable date being 
297. The extent of his empire is uncertain. There is no 
doubt that his rule ran from Bengal right up to the Hindu 
Kush I and there are some grounds for thinking that it 
coi^ered also Malwa, and even Gujarat, which certainly 
belonged to his successors, but how and when they were 
acquired is unknown. 

Friendly relations were maintained by Chandragupta 
with Sdeucus, ’ivhose envoy. Megasthenes, spent some time 
at Patna, and wrote a description of India, which furnished 
one of the main sources o! the information collected by later 
Greek writers r^ardiug the country. Had this description 
survived, we ^ould know much, if not everything, about 
Chandragupta's empLrei but we possess only such portions 
as the later wTiters thought worthy of preservation, and even 
these are usually paraphrases rather than quotations. 
Attempts have been made to provide an account of the 
empire by dovetailing these fragments into the Indian 
literaturCp but the process is very dangerous while the dates 
of the texts remain uncertain, and it is safer to take Mega- 
sthenes by himself, unsatisi^dng as the result may be. It 
must be remembered that we do not know what he actually 
wrote, or the precise sense in which he used various terms 
of art; the context of what we possess is quite uncertam : 
we can only guess at the sources of his information; and 
we must recognise that there may have been serious 
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difficulties in interpreting the PrSkrit speech of Magadha 
into his provincial Greek A 

Of the personal characteristics of Chandragupta we are 
told very little ’ but he is presented as living closely guarded 
in his palace, and as lea\nng it to spend the day on the ^t 
of justice, or occasionally to offer sacrifices, or go hunting. 
Much stress is laid on the precautions taken for the Emperor's 
safety, and here Megasthenes doubtless wrote from personal 
observation, but we must remember that Chandragupta was 
a usurper, who would naturally be guarded with exceptional 
care. Regarding the admitibtration, we can see in the 
fragments that it was elaborate and highly organised, and 
that a distinction existed between country and town ; but 
such details as have survived are not easily to be reconciled 

with Indian literature, - 

A striking feature of the fragments is the distinction 
drawn between the empire generally and the autonomous 
cities,' to reproduce the Greek term; the rulers of th^ 
' cities ' are presented to us as receiving the revenues which 
elsewhere belonged to the Emperor, and ^ exercising various 
administrative functions independently of him. In the 
Seleucid empire this term had a technical signification, 
denoting certain privileged cities, which were relieved of 
most of the ordinary taxes, and allowed to manage them 
own affairs ; nothing corresponding precisely to this insti¬ 
tution is known in Indian literature, and it is probable that 
Megasthenes appUed the technical term, necessarily familiar 
to him, to what was for him a novelty—the subordinate 
kingdoms included in Chandragupta's empire, which re¬ 
tained their internal autonomy subject to the payment of 

The fragments dealing with land tenure have been the 


I When JUncander the Great tried to leant the trisdom af the asoetici 
at TaSla one ef them objected, «ith good rta»n, that to try to CMvey 
the^ thTCugb a series ol ^ wte™retef». i^orant oI t^ 

.object. * be m trying to flow dwr^rough mod. 

pinWdf* tfiHery 0/ /a*'*, i- 359- Tb» book ia cited below u Camb, 

^Tbe tenvatks which fallow are t»w] largely on the latest edition ol 
the principal ftagtnenti, B. C. J. TJminer, Mesafthenn fn * IvdUekt 
^f^^aiIckAppij {AmitenJsun. 
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subject of much discussion, and have been interpreted in 
various ways. It is possible that here also Megasthenes 
used terms of art derived from his experience further west, 
but now obsolete, and the most that can be said is that he 
certainly knew of a practice by which the cultivators paid 
one-fourth of the produce to the treasury, and apparently 
he mentioned another practice by whi^ the cultivators 
retained the some share. The former is the recogni^ 
Indian sjratem. and it is noteworthy that the share paid was 
one-fourth, not the traditional one-sixth of the texts: the 
latter may possibly refer to the private domains of the 
Emperor and the prominent men, and would indicate that 
the serfs or labourers employed on them were paid a quarter 
of the crop as wages. As regards the cxiurse of agriculture, 
we are told that, with the aid of irrigation, two crops were 
usually raised in the year, and that famine was unknown. 
The former statement may safety be accepted as based on 
personal observation, but recurring liability to famine is 
established incidentally by the literature of the Hindu 
period, and the most probable explanation is that Mega- 
sthenes, not having personal experience of such a calamity, 
inferred its impossibility from the productiveness of the 
soil which he observed. 

As regards social organisation, Megasthenes recognised 
that the population was di\ddfid into endogamous occupa¬ 
tional groups, and this is important as showing that by his 
time the caste system was firmly established in this part of 
India; but hb enumeration of the seven constituent groups 
—philosophers (or sopliists}. peasants, herdsmen and hunters, 
artisans and merchants, soldiers, spies, and officials—cannot 
possibly be made to square with the system of caste as it is 
known from other sources, and we are driven to conclude 
that he simply made a list of the occupations which had come 
to his notice, ignorant, for instance, that some ' officials * at 
least were certainly * philwophcrs,' that is to say. Brahmans, 
and that merchants were distinct from the various classes 
of artisans. Similarly hb statement that there were no 
slaves in India b directly contrary to what we know from 
all other sources, and can be explained only by the absence 
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of the organised industrial slavery which was familiar to the 
writer; he saw freemen doing the work which he regard^ 
as appropriate to slaves, and he did not notice the mild 
dpmestlc slavery which undoubtedly prevailed. 

This summary review of some of the more iniportant 
statements attributed to Megasthenes will show the need 
for caution in accepting them as they stand. The fragments 
which have survived do not suffice to furnish a full descrip 
tion of the empire, but what they show us is a population 
predominantly agricultural, ruled by a despot with the help 
of an organised bureaucracy, a large standing army, and an 
elaborate system of espionage. The people were frugal in 
their food, but lavish in clothes and ornaments ; and they 
were honest according to the standards of Megasthenes. 
The caste system prevailed, though it was not so ri^d or W 
highly developed as in later times. Brahmans were held in 
great honour, and offered sacrifices for the other castes, 
the main distinction in worship was between the foUowers 
of Siva and Krishna, identified by the Greeks with Dionysus 
and Heracles respectively; and ascetics were conspicuous. 
We see, then, the outlines of an ordinary Hindu conuimmty, 
but we leam little which is not known to us from other 
sources, and the chief value of the fragments is that they 
enable us to say that various institutions had taken definite 
form at least as early as 300 b.C, 



CHAPTER Vlir 

TH£ MAURYA EMPIRE t A£OKA 

Chan DRAG UFTA was succeeded by his heir Bmdus^ra, who 
reigned for a quarter of a centuryj and of whom practically 
nothing is known; but in BindusSra's son and successor^^ 
Asoka, we meet the first Indian ruler whose personality 
stands out clearly in history* His fame bulks largely in 
Buddhist literature, but tbe story there given has been 
coloured or distorted in the process of hagiography, and for 
the facts of his life we are indebted primarily to the edicts 
which p following an. old Persian practice, he caused to be 
inscribed oii rocks and pillais throughout bis dominions* 
Many of these are still in esdstencei and in their simple^ 
earnest language* marked by endless repetitions, there is no 
difficulty in recognising the man. We may question the 
extent to which his ideals were realised in practice# but there 
be no question that we are in the presence of a great 
apostle of righteousness. 

Asoka succeeded to the throne of Magadha about 274 B-C*j 
the precise year being uncertain, and reigned, most probably, 
for thirty^seven years. For the first quarter of this period 
there is nothing to distinguish him from the ordinary Hindu 
ruler: apparently he had to fight for the succession, though 
it is safe to refuse credit to the legend that he killed ninety- 
nine of his brothers in the prixiess ; and, following the usual 
course of kingship* he conquered Kalinga, a region lying on 
the east coast between the MahSnadi and the GodS^'ari 
rivers, corresponding to the modem Orissa with the most 
northerly portion of Madras. This was the turning point of 
his life. Distressed by the suffering and misery caused by 
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war, ht resolved to abandon the traditional coursej and 
turned to the teaching: of the Buddha. The remainder of 
his life was spent in philanthropical administration, in 
promoting raor^ reform, and in propagating the doctrines 
which be had embraced. 

For the administration of the empire Asoka employed 
three viceroys, one at Taxila for the north-west, a second 
at Ujjain in for the west and south-west, and a third 

for Kalinga on the south-east^ apparently retaming direct 
control of the central region. It is impossible to disLinguish 
the tracts in this area which were held by vassal kings, but 
probably most of it was administered in this way, so that 
the empira may be regarded as a confederation of states. 
Its southern limits are not dearly defined, but the presence 
of inscriptions in the north of what is now the Mysore State 
indicate that Asoka's influence, if not his actual rule, 
extended well to the south of the river Kistna. The prin¬ 
ciples governing the administration were drawn from the 
Sacred Law^ and accepted by Hindus and Jains as w'dl as 
Buddhists ; but Asoka laid particular stress on those which 
bear the names of ukimsa and imiiVn, or " non-violence' and 
' friendliness/ applied to all living crEatures. In accordance 
wdth these principles we find him insisting on the provision 
of shade and water along the roads, and of mcdic^ aid for 
anirnab as well as human beings ; restricting the slaughter 
of auimab; enjoining the just and humane treatment of 
prisoners; and appointing high officiab, in addition to 
the existing administrative stad, charged specially with 
the organisation of charity, the redress of wTongs and the 
inculcation of moral principles. 

The frontier policy of Asoka represented an entire 
breach with the Indian tradition of enlarging the borders 
of a kingdom by conquest. He desired M hat' the unsubdued 
borderers should not be afraid of me, that they should trust 
me, and should receive from me happiness, not sorrow'; 
and he hoped that they too would accept the moral principles 
which he preached to hb omt subjects. The extent to which 

^ Tbeqaotatron » frgm th« firct Kalinga «diet. u tnutsialed in Cdnfr 
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his hopes were realised is not on record, but there is no reason 
to doubt that during his reign the irontieis were ondinarUy 
peactrlui. 

As a moral reformer Asoka w-'as essentially piucticaL If 
he cared anything about metaphysical speculations p the fact 
does not appear in his edicts ; he laid stress on simple dutleSi 
which he considered had been loo much neglected, obedience 
to parents, kind treatment of servants, slaves and animals, 
respect and generosity to priests and ascetics, toleration, 
friendlin^. chariiyi simplicity of life^in a word, righteous¬ 
ness. In matters of religion he was no bigot ^ he discoun¬ 
tenanced certain popular ceremonials, but he Inculcated 
respect for Gr^mans among other classeSi and he claimed 
as a merit that he had extended the ktiowledgc of the gods 
of Hinduism ^ong the jungle tribes. His activities in 
promoting Buddhism do not stand out as directed against 
the popular religion, and it is not possible to infer from the 
language of his edicts that he regarded himself as the cham¬ 
pion of one creed against another ] he ^^■as the champion of 
a life rather than a faith- 

One side of these activities was the establishment of 
Buddhist shrines : tradition attributes to him an enormous 
number of such buildings, and. while the number is an 
obvious exaggeration^ there is no doubt of the essential fact. 
Another side was the attempt to secure unity among the 
followers of the Buddha; a Council was held under his 
patronage at Patna, when the differences between 
schools were composedi and the canon of authoritative 
scriptures was determined ; and one of his edicts imposed 
penalties on schism. A third side was the despatcli of 
niissionaries throughout the empire and beyond its limits. 
There is nothing to show that his envoys achieved any 
success in the distant countries they are said to have visited, 
in Syria, Egypt or Greece ; but nearer homc^ in north-west 
India, in Bnima and elsewhere, the progress of Buddhism 
was marked. The most important results w^ere secured in 
Ceylon, which may be descril>ed as the second home of the 
faith; here the doctrine laid down in Asoka*s Council was 
preserved and codified ; and when this school of Buddhism 
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disappeared trom India the authority of the Sinhalese canon 
was accepted in Burma and Siam. 

No confident estimate can be made of the results of 
Asoka's eflorts within the limits of his empire. So far ^ 
we know, his distinctive policy was not continued by his 
successors, iwider whom the empire fell to pieces; his 
edicts are more concerned with the future than the past; 
and there is no other source of information. We know only 
that a high ideal of righteousness was authoritatively set 
before the people ; we can safdy conclude that it was not 
realised in its entirety; we may be equally sure that it 
was not w'hoUy without effect. The edicts stood for future 
generations to read ; but the characters in which they were 
engraved became obsolete, and their decipherment l^Iongs 
to the period of British rule. The survh’al of Asoka's fame 
in tradition shows at least that his figure struck the popu¬ 
lar imagination; but his actual achievement cannot be 
determined. 

On the material side Asoka's reign marks an epo^ in 
the development of the arts of building and sculpture in the 
Gangetic plain. No work in cut stone or burnt brick ^ of 
an earlier date has yet been found in this region. Megasthenes 
recorded that in areas liable to flood the towns were built 
of wood, while those on high ground were of brick and mud, 
the bricks being probably sun-dried rather than burnt. 
In Asoka’s buildings the burnt bricks which have been 
found are of an inferior class, indicating want of experience 
on the part of the makers ; on the other hand, the workman- 
^p and sculpture on his columns are of very high quality, 
and are recognised by experts as undoubtedly displaying 
a combination of Persian and Hellenic influences, so that it 
is safe to infer that some at l^t of his stone-workers were 
imported from the north-west, probably from Bactiia, 
where the establishment of Greek rule would have facilitated 
such a combination. The inference as to the introduction 
of brick-buming is less certain, for the excavations at 

1 Burnt brteka of very Urige silt were used in a bnOding m tiie Nep^ 
fnmticr. which wmfl scholars have usi^ned to the fifth cenltiry, but the 
pnstnt [Comb. Hist., i. 67 ^] Sv that it btlMgi to the Maurya pcrk>d. 
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Mohenjo-daro have shown that the art was wdl established 
in the early Indus civilisation, while so little digging has 
yet been done in the Ganges plain that the negative evidence 
is not conclusive ; but in the present state of our knowledge 
it is probable that burnt bricks were not in use, at least 
generally, before the Mauiya epoch. From this time on 
their use was weU established; while sculpture quickly 
became the most important medium for expressing the 
artistic feelings of the people, the foreign induences being 
gradually eliminated. 
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CFLVPTER IX 

THE SECOND CENTURY B,C. 

After the death of Asoka the Maurya empire broke up, 
and for some centuries there was no really paramount power 
in northern India, though from time to time one dynasty 
or another claimed the overlordship of a larger or smaller 
portion of the country. The history of these centuries is 
still obscure, but an outline of it has been laboriously drawn 
by interpreting the traditional d^Tiastic lists with the aid 
of inscriptions and coins, so that we can see dimly the rise 
and fall of the various conflicting kingdoms. From this 
time on, coins become one of the main sources for political 
history, and it will be well to approach the period by a short 
account of what is known of the development of the use of 
money in India. 

So far nothing has been found to suggest that money 
was current in any form in the early Indus a’vUisation/ 
nor can it be traced in the Rigveda. where the usual standard 
of value appears to have been the cow. The first rudiments 
of a monetary system occur in the literature of the later 
Vedic period, in which the berry of a certain plant, known 
to botanists as Ahrus priCtiUt>tius, appears as a unit of 
weight, a unit which still survives under the name rsif ; 
pieces of gold weighing too of these berries, equal to about 
iSo grains, are mentioned in the texts and were doubtless 
used in commerce, but there b nothing to suggest that as yet 
they were stamped or marked as coins. Metallic currency 
was dearly common when the earliest Buddhist literature 
was written, but the dates to be assigned to these texts are 

* Cert^UD tabTeia, whicb at to be ooiiu, utt non 

Rganled u ainqlet9< 
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uncertiiinj and the most that can be interred from them is 
that the use of money was well established in northern 
India before the time of Asoka—^bow' long before we cannot 
say with confidence. 

The parli <^t coins hitherto found in the North are 
rectangles cut from a sheet or strip of metal, trimmed at 
the comers, and punched on one side, or occasionally on 
both, with a variety of marks the significance of which is 
still matter for conjecture ; at present they are of little 
value to the historian, but they may eventually bedeciphereiL 
The practice, now so familiar, of striking coins by means of 
double dies must be attributed to foreign influence; the 
first Indian coins which have been found of this type were 
pieces of ^ver, which were issued by a local ruler in the 
Punjab about the time of Alexander's invasion, and they 
are obviously direct imitations of the Greek coinage of the 
period. The adoption of the new method vms, however, 
gradual, and there is as yet no evidence that it was ever 
followed by the earlier Maurya emperors. The suggestion 
has been made that the use of the old rectangular coins, 
which are known as purdnas, was the result of early com¬ 
mercial dealings with Mesopotamia, where similar coins 
were current, but here again definite evidence is wanting: 
we know only that these coins were used in India for some 
centuries, and that, soon after Alexander's invasion, thej, 
began to give way to pieces struck from double dies, and 
bearing the name ^ of the ruler who issued them. It is 
these names, with the accompanying descriptions, which 
give their historical value to the coins of the secoud cen¬ 
tury B.C., for the practice of inscribing the date of issue was 
not adopted until much later; from about a.d. 175 onwards 
the named and dated coins are sources of the highest value 
for the historian, but even names without dates are of 
substantial service in interpreting the traditional dynastic 
lists and the occasional allusions in the literature. 

Using such sources as exist, the probable course of events 
may be summarised as foDows. Soon after the death of 

I A f«w QoiciA with um«a to belong to a pniisd wliw than 

AKilia, bnt they cannot ai yet be ideotihed with putkulax dynistjee. 
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Asoka two of the three vice-royaJties broke away from the 
Maury a empire: on the north-west TaxUa became inde-’ 
pendent, and its history wiU be traced in the next chapter; 
on the south-east Kalinga resumed the position it had 
• recently lost, and increased in power. The remainder of 

, the empire, comprising the bulk of the Caijgetic plain and 

a iarge part of Central India, Vfas beld, though with 
diminishing authority, for about half a century by the 
Maur^^, and then passed to a new dynasty, the Simgas, 
which maintained itself, probably, from about 184 to 72 B.C., 
the seat of power passing during this intenaJ from Bih£r 
to M^wa. It may be conjectured that the constituent 
states were now increasing in importance relatively to the 
central power, and it becomes necessary to take account of 
the separate units. 

Beginning from the east end of the Gangedc plain, the 
position of Bengal is uncertain, but some recent discoveries 
suggest that the northern portion at least had been incor¬ 
porated in the Maurya empire, and may have remained 
subject to the Sunga dynasty. West of Bengal, wt know 
of four states on the south of the Gang^ and three on the 
north, which together occupied the great bulk of the plain. 
On the south these were, in order, Magadha itself, K 5 shi 
{or Benares), Kai’&ambI, and Muttra. The position of the 
^ capital of Kaus^bi has been the subject of much discussion, 

i but the evidence of surviving monuments and inscriptions 

I appears to justify its iden tiheation with the village of Kosam 

I on the Jumna, about 30 miles west of Allahabad. Muttra, 

also on the Jumna, north-west of Agia, has survived as a 
city of some importance, and is the centre of the popular 
worship of Krishna: the northern limit of this kingdom is 
quite uncertain. North and east of the Ganges lay Videha 
(or North Bibilr), Kosala (or Oudh), and Panchaia. The 
two former have been mentioned in earlier chapters; the 
chief capital of Panchala was Ahichhatra, now a ruin near 
I Bareilly in Rohilkhand, but the kingdom extended across 

I the Ganges, with a second capital at Kampil. These states, 

, however, are not conspicuous in the story of the next few 

centuries. 
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In order to describe the Centra] Indian kingdoms, a lew 
M'ords are necessary regarding the physical aspect of the 
land. From about Agra to Allahahad the Jumna marks 
the base of the wide belt of rugged country, which rises 
towards the south to the range of hills overhanging the 
valley of the Narbada, Thus the latter river has no im¬ 
portant tributaries on the north ; the whole country drains 
to the Jumna by a succession of rivers, some of them rising 
within a very few miles of the course of the Narbada, and, 
w*hi1e none of them is navigable, tbeir valleys provide 
practicable routes irom the Gangctic plain towards the 
south. In the past, therefore, this central belt was as a 
rule more dosely connected with the northern pow'ers than 
with the kingdoms of the peninsula. 

The road from Patna to Uj’jain left the Jumna at 
Kaus^hi, and struck southw'ards for about Bo miles along 
the valley of the Tons as far as BhSrhut, then the seat of an 
important kingdom, but now known only for the remains of 
buildings belonging to this period. At a distance of about 
iSo miles south-west of fih^hut lay Vidisa, and J 20 miles 
further was Ujjain, these two places being the capitals of 
East and West Malwa respectively. In comparison witli 
the broken country further north, Maiwa may be described 
as a level plateau, compdsing large areas of productive soil; 
Ujjain is still an important city, and the commercial capital 
of the whole region, but \^disS. now Besnagar, a few miles 
from Bhilsa, is, like BhSrhut, known only for its monuments. 
These tiuce kingdoms, BhSrhut, Vtdisa. and Ujjain, con¬ 
stituted the bulk of the dominions of the later Mauryas 
outside the Gangetic plain, though there may have been 
other units the memory of which has not survived. 

^ scanty evidence available suggests that the Sungas 
were originally kings of Vidisa subordinate to the Maury a 
empire. About 184 b.c., one of the race, named Fushyamitra, 
who was commander-in-chief of the Maurya forces, rebelled, 
killed his master, and seized the throne of Magadha. His 
dynasty lasted for a little more than a hundred years, in the 
course of which period the capital seertiS to have been 
transferred from Patna to Vidisk ; Bihar now passes into 
obscurity for some centuries, and Mllwa takes its place as 
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one of the main centres of political interest. It is probable, 
though not certain, that Buddhist influences remained 
powerful among the Mauryas. but the Sungas reverted to 
the ordinary practice of ^ploying Brahmans as ministers, 
and it was a Bralunaji minister who, probably in 72 B.C.. 
brought the dynasty to an end by the murder of its last 
representative. There arc some indications that the Sungas 
remained overlords of Kausambt, Muttra and PanchSla in 
the Gangetic plain, as well as of the kingdoms of Central 
India, but there is no evidence to show how far their power 
extended tow'ards the east^'^M 

It was during the period of the Sungas that the Andhras 
of southern India first became an important factor in the 
politics of the North. This kingdom lay on the east coast, 
adjoining Kalinga on the south; and soon after Asokas 
death it underwent a remarkable expansion right across the 
Peninsula, as is shown by Andhra inscriptions sieving in 
the mountains above Bombay. During the reign of the 
first Sunga king, the Andliras appear to have struck north- 
ward, and captured Ujjain, thus dividing MSlwa with the 
Sungas at Vidisa. and it is probable ttat they retained their 
conquest for some time, until Ujjain became a bone of 
contention between conflicting powers. Kalinga also 
increased in importance during the second century B.C.. 
and inscriptions show that it was occasionally engaged m 
liostilities with the Andlnas, as well as in Bihar, but the 
extent of its actual achievements is uncertain, 

About the beginning of the first century b.c., then, the 
political situation of India may be described as 
The Sungas held the centre of the country, and probably 
the western side of Uie Cangctic plain ; the ^dh^_ held 
the north of the peninsula, and had e.rtended into Malw^; 
Kalinga was well establislicd on the east coast ■ the position 
in Bengal and BihSr is uncertain. To the south of the 
Andhias, the peninsula was occupied mainly by three 
extensive kingdoms, the Cholas on the east, the keraJas on 
the south-west, and the Pandyas on the southeast, bu 
these powers, called collectively the Tamil kmgdoiM, do not 
yet come into the picture. There remains the Indus plain 
the story of which is told in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X 

THE GREEKS IN THE PUNJAB 

Kothing is known of the circtimstarices in which the vice* 
royalty of Taxila became separated from the Mauiya em¬ 
pire, or of the political conditions which supervened; but 
it may be inferred that no strong kingdom emerged in this 
region, for, half a century after Asoka's death, the Punjab 
was being conquered, or absorbed, piecemeal by the Greeks 
of Bactria, It will be recalled that, in the settlement made 
between Cbandragupta and Seleucua I, Afghanistan south 
of the Hindu Kush passed to the former, while Bactria was 
retained by the latter. Half a century later, Bactria became 
an independent kingdom, expanded largely in area, and 
increased in power. Very soon after 200 B.c, the Bactrian 
Greeks were masters of nearly the whole of Afghanistan, 
and of a large part of the Punjab; but while Demetrius, 
the reigning king, was in India, Bactria itself was seized 
(175 B.c.) by a rebel named Eucratides, who in his turn 
came south, and the Punjab was divided into two Greek 
kingdoms, separated by the Jlielum. The country east of 
this river was ruled by the house of Demetrius with the 
capital at Sakala, the modem Sialkot; to the west, the house 
of Eucratides was established in the Ksbul valley and in 
GandhSra, the name then given to the region which stretches 
from the Jhelum westward into Afghanistan, These two 
kingdoms survived for about a century, when they fell into 
the hands of nomad invaders, and Hellenic power disap¬ 
peared from India. Their limits towards the south are 
uncertain; according to a Grer k historian, Sind, and even 
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Kathliwar, were conquered, but it is doubtful whether these 
countries were held for any length of time, and Hellenic rule 
was probably confined mainly to the Punjab. 

The southward move of the Greek power is closely con¬ 
nected with one of the outstanding events in the history of 
the world, the migration of the nomad hordes from High 
Asia, which was destined to change the history of Europe. 
The westward track followed by the hordes well north 
of the Hindu Kush, and Bactria lay on its southern flank. 
It is probable, though not certain, that when the Greeks 
first moved in the direction of Kabul, the danger from the 
north and east was already realised ; but, in any case, ^ere 
is no doubt that Eucratides was driven out of Bactria by 
the prcKure of the Parthians on the west and the Sakas ' on 
the north. Records which have been preserved in China 
show that about 165 sx. the Huns were pressing from t^ 
east on another horde named the Yueh-chi; the latter in 
turn pressed on the Sakas, and drove them in tlie direction 
of Bactria : and the Greeks, unable to resist the Sakas. and 
confronted on the west with the Parthian pow^ in Khorasan, 
could find security only to the south of the Hindu Kush. 

The details of the Greek dynasties in the Punjab have 
been reconstructed mainly from their coins, some of which 
are marvels of artistic work, particularly in ^ matter of 
portraiture ; but, w*itJi one exception, the individual rulers 
left no definite mark on the history of India. They seem to 
have played their part as Indian kings, so far as war and 
dipbmaq? are concerned ; their conquests, or raids, towards 
the seaboard have already been mentioned; and acoording 
to tradition one of them marched victoriously down the 
Gangetic plain to the neighbourhoood of Patna, but was com¬ 
pelled to return by dangers nearer home. A more precise 
record of the period is a stone column at Besnagar. the 
inscription on which shows that it was erected in honour of 
Krishna by Hehodorus of Taxila, ambassador from Antial- 
cidas. a king who was reigning about the year 100 sx. The 

* Tbe S4lw3 ate gomstiines apolwii of a» Scythlaiit. tut the Utter eaLDW 
ii amtNEDOdt beiPK appUed indSfiefenUy to tie noioadi of Eurtpe 
5 ^^; n more coovenSeot to adhert to the term Safea. 

Dccim in Induin littfatura- 
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Greeks had thus diplomatic relations with the Sungadynasty 
at this time, while the fact that one of them described him¬ 
self as a follower of Vishnu is suggestive of the processes of 
assimiJatioii which must have been at work, though we have 
no precise knowledge of their operation. 

The one Greek ruler who has left a name in India is 
Menander, King of Sialkot, who appears in Buddliist litcra- 
iune as KUitida. In a famous text, known as the ' Questions 
of MiUnda,' he is presented as a vigorous controversialist, 
who first criticised, and then accepted, the doctrines of his 
Buddhist interlocutor. The description ^ given of him m 
this w'ork is enthusiastic ; ' as in wisdom, so in strength of 
body, s^viftness, and valour there was found none equal to 
Milinda in all India. He was rich too. mighty in wealth and 
prosperity, and the number of his armed hosts knew no end.’ 
Language such as this is obviously subject to a high rate of 
discount, hut the fact that it was used may indicate that 
Menander was, if not actually a Buddhist, at least favourably 
inclined towards that discipline, and that, like the ambas¬ 
sador in Malwa, he had come under the influence of Indian 
teaching. 

Direct contact between India and the culture of inde¬ 
pendent Greek states extended over a period which practi¬ 
cally coincides with that of the Mauiya and Sunga dynasties, 
and it is natural to ask what India gained from it. The new 
methods of coinage, and the introduction of western styles 
in scul pture , have already been men tioned. Tlie monuments 
which have sundved from the second and first centuries B.c. 
show clear traces of the eastward spread of Perso-Hellonistic 
influence, which can be observed in the remains found at 
Bharhut, Buddh Gaya (in Bihar), SSnehi (near the modem 
Bhopal) and elsewhere; as time went on, the quality of the 
workmanship w'as maintained, but the foreign forms were 
transmuted, and the result was, not a mere borrowbg from 
abroad, but a synthesis producing, in Sir John Marshall's 
W'ords,' essentially a national art, having its root in the heart 
and in the faith of the people, and giving eloquent exprission 

* MilittiS^panha, tr. T. W, Rhyn David*, in Saertd BooMi */ lA# A'aff 

IV *v. pp, 6, 
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to their spiritual beliefs and to their deep and mtuitive 
sympathy with nature,' ^ 

Outside tlie domain of art, there are grounds for holding 
that India may have learned something in the region of 
science, as the term was then understood, but there is little 
or no sign of influence in literature/ politics or religion, The 
Indian texts which deal with medicine, astronomy, and 
astrology show clear evidence of Greek influence, and in 
particular the art of casting horoscopes, which was exten¬ 
sively practised right into the British period, and is not yet 
extinct, was characterised by Greek methods, and employed 
Greek technical terms. Tlie uncertainties regarding the 
dates of these texts make it impossible to say precisely when 
the influences in question operated, and some of them at (east 
must be attributed to later contacts xvith Alexandria, but it is 
possible that others date from this period of direct contact* 

In philosophy there are some obvious similarities tJetween 
principles developed by Greek and Indian thinkers, and it 
has sometimes been suggested that these denote actual 
borrowing by one side or the other, but there is no evidence 
of the process, and the facts can be explained sufficiently by 
the hypothesis of parallel development: Greeks and Indians 
alike were thinking over problems which must pr^nt 
themselves to anyone who tries to think at all, and it is no 
matter for surprise that both should on ixicasion reach 
similar results from consideration of similar data. We cm- 
not entirely exclude the possibility that a wandering philo¬ 
sopher, whether from the East or from the West, may Imve 
dropprf seeds which germinated in congenial soil, but it is 
unnecessary to assume that there w-as anything like sys¬ 
tematic mutual study, which differences of language would 
have rendered very difficult* Apart from this uncertainty, 
there is nothing to suggest that the Greeks learned much 
from India beyond the knowledge of concrete facts, and 
the occasional legends, which have been presert'ed by their 
historians, 

■ SQm^^^o^ia^s^Ce jittribotca the oripn the IdUmii drama to 
Cr«l( indu(<iu:», but the fdation Is dispnted ; the ni^uestii^d Is disciwKd m 
Dr. A. A. Jlacdonell'a Irtdi»'r P^tt. pp* 9S fi. 
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THE SAKAS AHI> PAULAVAS 

We have seen in the last chapter that the Sakas replaced 
the Greeks in Bactiia, They did not stay there Ipng, for 
the pressure from the east was maintained, and very soon 
after 125 b,c. Bactria was in the hands of the Yuehn^hi. 
There are some indications that the Sakas first tried to move 
westwards, but their progress in this direction was barred 
l>y the Parthian empire, and eventually they passed through 
Afghanistan and j^uchistan into India. The Parthian 
pow er was first established in tChordsan, or northeast 
Persia, in the third century, when the strength of the Selcu- 
cids was waning in this region ; and it was tiansfomied into 
an empire by the conquests of Mithridates T (170-138), 
wliich extended over the greater part of Persia. There ai 
no precise records of the southw'a^ movement of the Sakas, 
but the most probable account is that, after they were 
finally repulsed from Khordsan by Mithridates II (123 88), 
they traversed w'estem Afghan^tan into Baluchistan, be^ 
came closely associated with the Parthians in tliis region, 
and in union ivith them turned eastwards, and entered Sind 
through the passes In the neighbourhood of Quetta. In 
Inr^ they spread southward to the coast, and on into 
Gujarat, while towards the north-west they conquered the 
Punjab, 

It appears that about this time the Parthian empire was 
weakening on its eastern side, for in the first century b.c 
the title ' King of Kings,' which denotes independent sove^ 
reignty, w^as used on coins by a dynasty in eastern Persia 
and also by the closely aUied dynasty in the Punjab ; it b 
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not possible to distinguish these dynasties as either or 
Parthian, and the only convenient course is to speak of the 
Indian rulers as Sakas and Pahlavas, the latter name, which 
is philologicaiJy equivalent to ' Parthians/ being adopted to 
distinguish these local dements from the main Phrthian 
power familiar in the history of the West. 

The conquest of the Punjab was made in two steps. 
About 73 B.c. Gandhara, the western kingdom, fell to 
Maues« the first Saka-Pahbva ruler of whom a record has 
survived; and about twenty years later his successor, 
Azes I, conquered the eastern kingdom of Sialkot. The 
rule of the Sahas and Pahlavaslasted till about a.d, 30, when 
they were overcome by the KushSus. as \vill be told in a later 
chapter ; their dominions included the kingdom of Muttra, 
but there js no evidence of extension of their rule further 
into the Gangetic plain; and, as might be expected, it left 
practically no mark on Indian cultur&i' 

The southward movement produced more durable results, 
for the Saka kingdom in Kathiawar, the western portion of 
Gujarat, was destined to persist in one form or another for 
some centuries. Gujarat adjoinsMilwa, and we now return 
to that portion of the country, which we left in Chapter IX 
divided between the Sungas in the east and the Andhras in 
the west. About 72 n.c. the Sunga dynasty came to an end, 
and the Andhras appear to have come into possession of 
their territory, and, as rulers of the whole of Malw'a, to have 
become involved in a long-drawn struggle with the Sakas. 
There is precise evidence of this struggle only from about 
the year a.o. ioo onwaitte^, but it seems impossible to reject 
entirely the legends which relate to the earlier period, and 
which introduce us to the name of VikramSditya (' Sun of 
power *), one of the outstanding figures in Indian tradition. 
One of these legends is to the effect that an oppressed 
faction in Ujjam asked the Sakasof Gujarat for help against 
the Andhra despot' the Sakas defeated the despot and 
occupied Ujjain on their own account; Vikram^ditya, the 
despot’s son, then gathered forces in the country to the 
south, and drove the Sakas out. The approximate date of 
these events b fixed by the attribution to him of the 

^ For t dMwDt vtew of tlio FaAlava on TndS^n cultdfft^ aco 
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Vikrama era, which is reckoned from 58 b*c„ and which 
obtained a very extensive vogue in northern India. It must 
be recognised that the name Vikrainadjtya was borne by 
many ruLers at various times, and one of them was the Gupta 
Emperor who, more than four centuries later, finally cniabed 
the Saka power; the acts of all the various VikramSdltyas 
seem to have beeu fused into one cycle of legends, and it 
is possible that this story may be merely an echo of the 
Gupta achievement, but it is perhaps more probable that 
there is a nucleus of fact, and that the stmggle between 
Andhras and Sakas actually began in the middle of the 
first century b.c. 


CHAPTER Xn 

EAFLY C03IMUNICAT1ONS EY SEA 

With the arrival of the Sakas in Gujarat, we come into 
cxintact for the first time with that portion of the Indian 
seaboard which forms the natural doorway to the West, and 
it will be well to stmvmarise at this point the scanty know¬ 
ledge we possess of the beginnings of communications by 
sea* Discoveries at Mohenjo-daro prove that there was 
intercourse between the Indus plain and Mesopotamia in 
the third inilleimimn and perhaps earlier ; it is not yet cer¬ 
tain whether communication took place by land or by sea, 
but the use of the latter route is considered by some autho¬ 
rities to be possible, or even probable. 

The occurrence of the Sa^krit word for ' ocean * in the 
hymns of the Rigveda has led some authorities to infer that 
the Aryans of that period had reached the coast, and even 
engaged in esetensive navigation, but others hold, with 
perhaps greater probability, that in those days the word 
denoted only the Indus, and that the meaning ^ oc^n * was 
acquired in later times^ If the latter view is corrects it is 
possible that the earliest mention of sea-communication 
vdili India occurs in some familiar passages in the Old 
Testament ^ describing the commercial activities of Solomon 
in the tenth century- Nobody reading the English version 
of these passages would see the connection, and it is impos* 
siblc to state in a few words the arguments which have 
induced various commentators to infer that at this period 
some Indian curiosities—peacocks and possibly monkeys 
^ 1 Ktngi, ix, ^; a Dtroziida, vUi. ix* 
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and, less probably, some raw materiais~go1d, ivory, and 
sandalwood—were brought up the Red Sea in Phoenician 
and Israelitish vessels. Accepting their conclusion^ the 
question whether there were Indian ships at this time 
depends on the location of Ophir, the southward destination 
of the Phoenician fleet. This question has not yet received 
a final answer. If. as has often been argued, Ophir lay at 
the mouth of the Indus, then there would be no reason to 
infer the existeihoe of Indian sea-going vessels ; but if, as 
appears to be more probable, it was somewhere on the south¬ 
east coast of Arabia, then there is at least a suggestion that 
the coasting-trade between Arabia and India had already 
been established. 

There is somewhat better eT-ddence for sea-transport 
l^twecn India and the Persian Gulf in the seventh and 
sixth centuri^ b.c. It is known that Sennacherib of Assyria 
(c. 700 B.c.) placed on the Gulf a fleet built by Phoenician 
^ipwTights brought from the Mediterranean, and that a 
little later there was intercourse by sea between the 
Euphrates and the coast of China ; the inference is obvious 
that the ships must have called somewhere in India during 
these long voyages. Other facts belonging to the sixth 
century suggest that shipping had developed between the 
west Coast of India and Babylon, then the great mart of the 
world : but so far the indications are that the ships belonged 
to the latter region rather than India. 

The decay of Babylon dates from the rule of Darius I, 
and it appears to be probable that Indian trade then passed 
to the Red Sea route, but there is still no precise evidence 
that any of it was carried in Indian ships, for it is possible 
that then, as m some later times, the merchants of Mocha 
and Aden, the principal ports of transhipment, sent their 
ves,scls to India to fetch the commodities they required. 
In point of fact, the first vessels known to have left India 
were those which Darius I sent to explore the Indus about 
5 ^® expedition started from somewhere near 

Peshawar, and eventually reached Egypt, but no account of 
the voyage has siirvived, and we do not know whether the 
vessels were Indian-l>uilt in the ordinary sense, or whether 
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they were cotislmcted on the Indus by foreigners from 
Persia or further west. It is not possible, then, to say when 
sea-going ships began to be built on the western side of 
India. The early Buddhist literature shows incidentally 
that shipbuilding was practised, but it gives no clue as to 
dates; the texts are indeed later than 50® b.c., but they 
incorporate some older stories, and all that we really know 
is that Indians used the sea freely in the centuries between 
the foundation of Buddhisni and the Christian era, and that 
they made coasting voltages to Ceylon and other neighbouring 
countries : there appears to be no dear evidence that in the 
earlier days they sailed the open sea. We know, however, 
that ship-building was well established on the Indus by the 
time of Alexander, because he was able to procure the large 
number of vessels on which a portion of his army embarked 
for the Euphrates. 

From the third century B.C, onwards, the trade of the 
Red Sea was systematically developed from new' seaporte 
established in Egypt, and Indian goods reached the Medi¬ 
terranean by this route, but there was no direct shipping; 
the goods were bought at Mocha or Aden, or at other places 
near the Straits of Babelmandeb, and we do not know defi¬ 
nitely how they reached those ports, but probably by this 
time the voyage across the Arabian Sea was being regularly 
made by Indian ships. Our precise knowledge of this com¬ 
merce datis only from a few years before the Christiai] era. 
Augustus, the first Roman Emperor, devoted much attention 
to the Red Sea trade, a taste for Indian luxuries developed 
in Rome, and Alexandria quickly became the centre of com¬ 
mercial intercourse bet^veen East and \\est. We know that 
at this time Indian vessels sailed regularly into the Persian 
Gulf and to the Straits of Babelmandeb, but they were 
excluded from the Red Sea by the local owners, who assert^ 
a monopoly of those waters. This monopoly was broken m 
the time of Augustus by Egyptian ships, manned by Greek 
crews, which sailed down the Red Sea, and at first coasted 
to Indian ports; then, about the middle of the first cen¬ 
tury A.D., the new-comers learned the secret of the seasonal 
SK'inds, and began to sail direct from the Straits to the mouth 
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of the Indus,* to Broach on th<j Narbacki* to the pepper ports 
of Malabar^ and even to the east coast. 

The result was a remarkable expansion of Indian trade, 
carried almost entirely by foreign ships, an expansion com¬ 
parable in some ways to that which w^as to occur in the 
seventeenth century* The chief exports were pearls and 
precious stones, pepper and other spices, drags, materials 
such as ivory and ebony, fine muslin, and a long list of 
curiosities—almost entirely a luxury trade. Imports con¬ 
sisted mainly of base metals, coral, and some w'estem 
luxuries, and the large balance was settled in gold and silver, 
constituting a drain of coin and bullion eastwards which 
alarmed Homan financiers. This direct trade lasted for 
about two centuri^^} then the Egyptian effort failed, and 
the declining commerce returned to the old channels, Indians 
bringing goods to the mouth of the Red and selling 
them to the Arabs for transport further norths* 

Our knowledge of the development of shipping on the 
east coast is exceedlngty scanty. It is dear from European 
sources that when the Egyptian ships first rounded Cape 
Comorin, there w^as already an active coasting-trade from 
Ceylon to the Ganges, and that Indian vessels of considerable 
size crossed the Bay of Bengal to Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula, but there are no records to show for how many 
centuries this had been going on, or w^hat were the main 
staples of the trade. All that can be said with confidence 
is that Indian-built ships, with Indian crews and Indian 
merchants, had been busy in these w^aters for an indefinite 
period before the Christian era. 

^ ChsLng» in thfr [dfliiA memths have ^ven ^ long succcssioa of porta 
id tM^ ngjpd, Ode siiter another emergine and disappeariDg 
leaving any precise i«£ord. Alrx^drr found a city named PattaJa Tu 
Roman timofl the port waa called Barbaxicgn, McHilems knew sucoeaaively 
Daibal or Uharf-bandar, and Sb.£b-bandar: it wait only In the 

eighteenth century that Kiixaclki cmcigcd, not uctoally in the delta, and 
40 exempt from its viri^*iitiideg, 

* A detailed account of the Roman trade will be found In E. H. 
Wansington'i C^m^tterc^ bitwrfH tk^ Rornmn Empira and India 

(Cambridfc, 


CHAPTER Xin 

TOE KUSIIAN POWER 

For the first three ceoturiEs of the Christian era our present 
knowledge of what was happening in India relates mainly 
to the western side of the country, but the story of the 
kingdoms further east is being gradually put together as 
new material comes to light, and may eventually be recon- 
stnicted as a coherent whole. For the peninsula we possess 
a nucleus of fact owing to the practice which was growing 
up of recording inscriptions on sheets of metal, usually 
copper.* Many of these documents have survived, and the 
gradual process of their recovery and decipherment has 
made it possible to draw up tentative lists of the rulers of 
various dynasties, and to form a general idea of their mutual 
relations. The three Tamil kingdoms, Chola, Pand}^ and 
Kerala, continued to exist, and fought frequently among 
themselves ; the boundaries of each may have expanded or 
contracted, but their suljstandal identity was preserved. 
To the north of these kingdoms lay the Audhras, who, as 
we have seen in Chapter XT, were ruling from the east 
coast right across the country to Ujjain, and were in conflict 
with the Sakas of Gujarat : the remainder of their story is 
involved with the rise of the Kushiln pou'er, which forms 
the main subject of this chapter. 

^|lt will be recalled that, shortly before xoo s.C., the 
Yueh-ebi horde of nomads had driven the Sakas out of 
Bactria. According lo the account usually accepted, this 

^ The fijflt copperplate recordeil in TJu Hist&icai Ina^ripiipn^ oj 
indim, by R, Sewell, ed. S, KrUiliJiasitfaiti Aiyui^ 
la dAted abent a . t >, 734. 
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horde comprised five tribes, one of whicli, the Kushin, 
eventually became supreme over the others, so that the 
name Yueh-chi disappeared, and Bactria became the centre 
of the Kush an kingdom. An alternative account states that 
the Kushans were really Sakas, who successfully reasserted 
themselves against their Yueh-chi conquerors. Whoever 
they were, the Kushans, like their predecessors, quickly 
came south ; one of thek kings was in the Kabul valley by 
about A.n, 50, and a few years later the dynasty was supreme 
in the Punjab, and was extending thence towards Sind and 
Gujarat, and also in the Cangetic pLiin, 

While the earliest rulers of this dynasty were powerful 
and successful conquerors, the one name that has survived 
in tradition is that of Kanishfca, who is now generally 
accepted as the third of the line, and who ranks with Asoka 
in popular fcinie, not merely in India itself, but throughout 
Central Asia and as far as China. Our knowledge of him is, 
howe\'er, vague. As a patron of Buddhism he has a high 
place in the hagiography of tliat faith, but many of the 
stories told of him are obviously mere echoes of the life of 
Asoka, and very little of historical value can be extracted 
from the traditions; in particular, it is quite safe to dis¬ 
regard the statements that before his conversion, if he was 
converted he was a monster of wickedness, for that is part 
of the hagiographer's stock-in-trade ; and our knowledge is 
practically confined to what can be inferred from coins and 
inscriptions. 

The chronology of the dynasty is still uncertain ; the 
more usual view is that Kanishka ascended the throne in 
A.D. 78* but some scholars place that event about half a 
century later; and while it is agreed that his reign was 
glorious, its precise length has not yet been determined, 
His capital was the dty of PeshSwar, where the main route 
from Afghanistan enters the Indus plain, and we are thus 
entitled to regard him as an Indian ruler; but the Kushlns 
had spread, not been driven, southward, and his empire 
comprised Bactria and country still further to the north and 
east. Its extent in India is hard to define with precision, 
but it certainly included the Punjab and Sind, Kashmir, and 
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the parts of Maivva and Gujarat which had been held by the 
Saicas and Pahlavas> as well as the kingdom of Muttra, on 
the west side of the Gangetic plain. According to tradition, 
it extended in this direction at least as far as Patna, and 
nunterous hnds of Kusban coins in different parts of BihSr, 
Bengal and Orissa lend some support to the theory that 
either Kanishka himself or his immediate successors ruled 
on this side of India, but to what point is uncertain. 
Scarcely anything is known of the way in which this great 
empire was administered ■ we get glimpses of high officers, 
who may be styled viceroys, at Muttra and Ujiain, but we 
ran suy nothing of the methods which they foUow'cd, or 
their relations with the people whom they ruled. 

Of the Emperor bimseli, we know only that he was 
successful in war, and that he was a patron of Buddhism. 
His principal military achievements were in Central Asia, 
where he extended his dominions, and freed his empire from 
the tribute to Oiina which had been paid by his pr^eecssor; 
and we do not hear of extensive conquests in India beyond 
the area which bad been subdued by his predecessors. His 
position in regard to Buddhism is not ^tirely clear. He 
undoubtedly patronised the faith, as is testified by his 
buildings and endowments ; it is probable that he convened 
the Council, which was certainly held during his reign, to 
formulate an authoritative canon of the doi^ne; and m 
Uie legendary accounts to be gathered in China and Tibet 
he appears as a Buddhist of great eminence. ^ His ext^t 
coins, on the other hand, do not suggest exclusive devotion 
to a single faith, for, while the image of the Buddha, occurs, 
the great majority present a variety of Indian, Greek and 
Persian deities; we can infer from these that he was no 
bigot, and while he may have adopted Buddhisrn as his 
personal creed, tliere is no reason to think that he imposed 

it on his empire. ■ 

A few words may be said regarding the Buddhist Council 

convoked in this reign, the fourth of the seriL>s, and the last 
of which there is any record. The traditional account, 
which is all that we possess, is that the initiative came from 
Kanishka himself, who in his study of the faith found so 
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much corifiict of doctrine that he decided to obtain an 
authoritative exposition. An assemblage^ said to number 
500 theologianSp ^v'as accordingly convoked^ and a series of 
elaborate commentaries is said to have been compiled ; but 
it is impossible to be certain as to either the dex^trine estab¬ 
lished or the individuals who formulated it. 

Whatever the Council may have done* the Buddhism 
which Kanishka patronised differed substantially in creed 
and worship from tJie discipline preached by the Euddlia, 
The original idea of a path by which an individual could 
escape from the evil of successive rebirths and attain the 
goal of nirv^a still persisted, but alongside of it had emerged 
the larger conception that an individual might rise to the 
position of a saviour of tlie world, bringing nirvana wdthin 
the reacli of the whole human race. This conception appeam 
to have grown up by degrees, and was eventually sj'Stema- 
tised under the name of Mahayana, or ' the Great Vehicle/ 
as contrasted with Hinaylna, or *the Lesser Vehicle/ the 
term applied to the original doctrine ; its precise formulation 
is usually assigned to a somewhat later date, and possibly 
was agisted by the deliberations of Kanishka^s Council ; 
but from about a.d. 200 onwards the two schoob subsisted 
in India side by side. 

The change which Itad taken place in worship is at first 
sight startling, for the Buddha^ whose original teaching was 
essentially atheistiCi Imd by this time been elei^^ted to a 
position indistinguishable in the popular eye from that of 
a personal god~a god seated in heaven, surrounded by an 
obedient hierarchy> and worshipped in costly temple wtth 
an elaborate ritual* his words spoken on earth accepted as 
carrying divine authority, his relics preserved in magnificent 
shrines and exposed periodically to the veneration of the 
faithful. This developed form of popular Buddhism is now 
scarcely to be traced in India, but it remains the creed of 
those parts of Central Asia which have not accepted Islam ' 
and in the neighbourhood of Kanbhka's capital it found 
expression in a distinctive school of sculpture. 

The country iromid Pesb^w^ar Itas yielded in very great 
numbers specimens of the work of tills school, which has 
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been described variously as Graeco-Buddhist, Indo-Hdlenic, 
and otherwise, but the most convenient label is Gandliaron, 
since the specimens which have been found are practically 
oonfiiied to the region known in old days as Gandhara, of 
which PeshSwar was the centre. These sculptures are 
characterised by Greek methods of composition and tech- 
ni<]ue, but the subjects are purely Indian, and are drawn 
almost entirely from the newer form of Buddhism. The 
earlier Buddhist sculptures, which we know from the sur¬ 
vivals at Bh^hut, sknchl and elsewhere, depicted scenes 
&om the traditions which had accumulated round the 
teacher, but, so far as is yet known, never showed the teacher 
himself: in the Gandh^iran school the Buddha is the most 
conspicuous figure, and his worship is ei'crywhere the 
inspiring motive. At first the artists depicted their subject 
in various ways according to their indlridual conceptions, 
but a conventional gradually emerged, the which 
now prevails throughout the Buddhist countries to the 
north and east. In this way the school made a permanent 
contribution to the religious conceptions of a large part of 
the world, but in India it was confined to a small locality, 
where it persisted for a time, with a gradual disappearance 
of the foreign elements, and in this region it left no successor. 
Its infiuence on the art of other parts of India is estimated 
dififerentJy by different critics, some of whom detect it right 
across the country, while others hold that it was limited in 
area and unimportant in its results. 

The development of strictly Indian sculpture during this 
period must be studied, not in Gandhara but mainly in the 
remnants which have been preserved of the great Buddhist 
shrine at Amaravati, a name familiar to all who have used 
the main stairose of the British Museum. AmarSvatl is 
situated on the river Kistna, about So miles from the east 
coast, and at this time lay in the Andhra dominions. Be¬ 
tween A-tJ. 150 and 250 the shrine, already of old standing, 
was enriched with an elaborately carved railing and other 
embellishments, all of white marble ; but in the course of 
time much of the material wras used by the neighbours for 
Urne-buming, and w'e possess only the bagments which 
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survived, and whidi have Imtn pla«»d in the museums in 
InOndon and Madias. The styJe of the sculpture is readily 
recognisable as a development of that which characterises 
the monuments found at 3 jiarhut or Sajichl, and there is 
nothing extant to prove that the artists had any direct 
knowledge of the work which had been done in Gandh3ra ; 
but the appearance of the figure of the Buddha in the scat 
of honour and worship shows that the ideas of the newer 
Buddhism had become established on the east coast as well 
as in the far nortO';^ 

As has alreadyiwen said, the length of Kanishka's reign 
has not yet been accurately determined. He was succeed^ 
by Huvi^ka, w'ho was probably his son, and who retained, 
and possibly extended, the empire ; but decay soon set in, 
and the KushSn power appears to have shrank by the third 
century to portions of the Punjab, and to some of its terri¬ 
tories in Afghanistan and beyond. The causes of the col- 
la^ ate unknown, and all that can be said is that the later 
coins of the dynasty show' marked signs of Persian influence 
and thus lend some support to the Moslem tradition, recorded 
many centuries later, that early in the third century one of 
the fct Sassanian rulers of Persia invaded the Punjab and 
received the homage of its rulers. 

In western India also the political situation is not entirely 
clear. This region continued under Saka rule tiU nearly 
the end of the fourth century, the rulers being designated 
Satraps (in Sanskrit, Kshstrapa) or ' viceroys.' For a time 
tliey w^re subject to the KushSn power, and the designation 
was thus appropriate, but apparently they resumed their 
independence at some uncertain period during the decline 
of the suzerain power. We have seen in Chapter XI that 
contention had arisen between the Sakas and the AndJiras 
of the South, possibly even before the Christian era. In the 
first century of that era a Saka satrap was ruling in Maha¬ 
rashtra, the country to the south of the Karbada, but about 
the year a.d. I30 this satrapy was destroyed by the Andhias 
Very soon after, Rudradaman I, the Satrap of Ujjain 
revenged this defeat, and re^jstablished Saka rule for irae 
distance beyond the river; thenceforward Ujjain remained 
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the Saka capital of Western India, from Sind to the borders 
of MahSrSshtra, until, just before a.d. 400, the territory was 
conquered by the Guptas. 

An interesting memorial of tins Satmp RudradSman has 
survived in what is known as the Junagarh inscription, 
discovered in the KathiSwar peninsula in the course of the 
last century. The inscription was cut on a rock whidi 
already bore the edicts of Asoka, and it recorded the history 
of an artificial lake which had been constructed to provide 
for irrigation. The work was taken in hand under the 
Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, and was completed under 
Asoka ; in the year a.o. 150 the embankment gave way, 
and RudradtUnan caused it to be rebuilt ' three times 
stronger ’ than before. Later records show that his work 
lasted for three centuries, but had to be reconstructed in the 
Gupta period ; and in the end the jungle swalloived up the 
lake and the cultivated area dependent on it. Inscriptions 
such as this are rare, but the facts which it records are typical 
of wliat has happened all over the hilly parts of India from 
time munernorial. Almost wherever a stream or drainage¬ 
line exists, embankments have been throivn across it, given 
way before exceptional floods, been reconstructed only to be 
wrecked again, and at last perhaps abandoned because 
there was nobody on the spot able or willing to undertake 
the needful work. There is no doubt that in the past 
collapse w-as often due to neglect of timdy repairs, but it is 
only in quite recent times that the progress of engineering 
Science has rendered possible tJie construction of dams 
whidi can justly be described as permanent in the conditions 
which exist in lundia. It is easy to be critical of the failures 
of the past, and expatiate on the enormous waste evidenced 
by the surviving ruins of such works: it is perhaps more 
profitable to recall that, long before the days of scientific 
engineering, such a dam might remain serviceable for as 
many as four centuries, a period sufficient at least to justify 
the original expenditure. 

While the Sakas persisted, the Andhra power was dedin- 
ing. The details of the process are almost unknown, but by 
about the end of the second century a.c, it had withdrawn 
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from western India, and shrunk to practically its original 
dimensions, the Telugu-speaking area near the east coast 
Then the original dynasty vi-as crushed by a rebel governor, 
who established his ow-n family as kings in this region ; 
thenceforward tlie name Andhra disappears, and w'e hear 
O'niy of the Pallavas. the name borne by the new dynasty, 
w’hich was to persist for six centuries, and play an important 
part in the history of the South.' 


'^(it cannot be adirmed that either Sakas or Kush^s left 
any important mark on the culture of Uie regions which they 
ruled. Speaking generally, the nomads of Central Asia 
appear to have been highly adaptable, and, when they 
settled down, they conformed to their neiv environment, 
assimilating, or rather being assimilated by, the culture 
prevailing in the locality. From the nature of the case, 
such a development could not leave many conspicuous 
records, and all that we possess are a few hints that the pro¬ 
cess was at work. The names of the foreign rulers became 
Indianised as time went on; among the Saka satraps we 
find such purely Hindu names as Eudradaman or Satya- 
sinha ; and while the earlier Kushans bore foreign names, 
we come in due course to a Vasudeva, Kan khIra and 
Huvishka, again, patronised the Buddhism which they found 
in their dominions; but the coins of Vasudeva, the nest 
ruler, are characterised by the figure of the great Hindu god 
Siva, accompanied by the appropriate emblems, and it is 
hard to resist the inference that he was in substance a Hindu. 

This fact may serve as a timely reminder that Hinduism 
continued on its way during the centuries for which we have 
so few records of its existence. Our precise know'Iedge of 


1 Tfcw origin ol iho oamfl PaXlav^ is uDcurtiiin. Sonw wfiten e je 
P, T. Siiaivu lyangar {Hisiofy oj iht Tamils llladras, p. 339 ) ^ 

J. AHan ShorUr Hiiioty 0/ India f Cunlinclg?, 19341. PP- JQS-fiy 

piiiiic thfl new PafOavas, ot adventunai? Srom th^ ndrth-\i?cst ■ 

olhora. mcIi m V, A. Smith {Easily History of Imlia {Oiford iqa*/ 
pQ. 49 d fi,), £aid thdr qngiD in thfi Tamil couatry or in CeyiqTi‘ whffe 

K. P Jaya^waJ limi rewntly connccled them with a dynasty naiine in tht 
Vindbyan region {Jo^wmai of the Bibftr and Oiissa Research Sodetv 

rt is genemlly a,gni«d that the naiM flsprestnti a dyti49ty not 
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Buddhism or Jainism at this period is derived mainly from 
architecture and sculpture : the fact tirat we have no similar 
evidence for Hinduism is best explained on the view that the 
practice of building in durable materials had not as yet 
spread to India as a whole, but was coniined to the adherents 
of particular creeds. As usual, the uncertainty of all literary 
dates makes it impossible to say what Hindus in the mass 
were doing, and thinking, during this period ; but we must 
infer that in many centres learned men were pursuing the 
studies w'hich bore fruit in the extant Sanskrit literature, 
and tliat the way was being prepared for the culmination 
of that Uterature which was to take place in the next 
period. 

There are also grounds for inferring that Hinduism was 
increasing its hold on the peninsula, though its final supre¬ 
macy w’as to be delayed for som e centuries. The early religion 
of the Dravidians in this part of the country centred in 
spirits localised in trees, or other objects, and in some cases 
regarded as malevolent; but both Jainism and Buddhism 
had gained a footing in the countiy by the third century b,C., 
while Hinduism was gradually absorbing the indigenous 
deities. We possess no knowledge of the details, but we 
may reasonably regard the period as one of religious ferment 
in South, and of intimate contact between the preachers 
of competiiig doctrines. 

To these doctrines it is almost certain that Christianity 
must be added. ^ The very old tradition that the Apostle 
'Hiomas preached thegospd in India has found new defenders 
in recent years, and cannot be summarily rejected on the 
lines followed by critics of tlie Victorian age ; but, whatever 
view may be taken of the evidence on this point, there is 
little doubt that before the end of the third century Christian 
congregations existed in the south-west of India, in com¬ 
munion with what was then the flourishing church of 
Mesopotamia; and these congregations persisted with many 
vicissitudes until their 'heresies' shocked the orthodox 

1 Iti additiorn to th* intborftiw dbeuistd in V, A, Smith's Barfy 
0/ (4tli editican). pp^ refercM may be made to th* 

pflpm by Dc. J, F. Farqubftr ajid Dr. A. Miagaca in tbe BvlUfin cf ilu 
J^tt Ryiands Library, 1927 - 
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Portuguese ecclesiastics who came to Goa in the sixteenth 
centur3'. 

It would, however, be a mistake to picture the preachers 
of these new doctrines as missionaries to savage peoples. 
The Tamil language, which is spoken in the south of the 
Peninsula, possesses a 'i-aluable body of literature, which is 
now generally regarded as dating from the period we are 
considering; and this literature shows inci^ntoU}' that, 
as may indeed be inferred from the facts of commerce sum¬ 
marised in the last chapter, the South had already developed 
a civilisation of its own. Its exportable products, mainly 
pep^r, pearls, and precious stones, enabled it to indulge in 
foreign luxuries ; the royal courts were ornate, and patro¬ 
nised literature, music and the drama ; and there are traces 
of what some scholars have regarded as an approximation 
to constitutional government. The King was supreme, but 
his action was influenced to an important, tliough uncertain, 
extent by what arc known as ' the five great assemblies,' 
bodies of which the composition and functions are still 
obscure; while there are hints of local assemblies also, 
composed of representatives of the villages, which exercised 
considerable power in matters concerning their own affairs. 

Some little caution is required in drawing facts from the 
old Tamil litereture, which cannot be checked from other 
sources, and occasionally seems to strike a note of convent' 
tional idealism ■ but it suggests that under these institutions 
the peasants of the Tamil country were on the whole reason¬ 
ably well governed, and led a quiet and laborious life. 
Extreme poverty certainly existed, but in ordinary seasons 
there was enough to satisfy the simple wants of most of the 
people. Probably Uiey were not as yet much influenced 
by the newer religious ideas, but adhered to the traditional 
worship of the country, and were concerned mainly with 
the routine of peasant life, ploughing and sowing, watering 
and reaping, the occupations described sq vividly in some of 
the poems, along with hunting game in the hill country and 
fishing on the coast. 

In the towns the pxisitioa was more complex. The 
poems give us pictures of a pleasant family life, and also of 
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the dangers to which it was exposed from the seductions of 
the numerous and attractive courtesans, the chief exponents 
of the arts of music and dancing. There were crowded 
streets and well-stocked shops, foreign merchmtts with their 
wares, the king's court and his troops; there were the 
representatives of the new^er creeds; and there were the 
literary men to wLom wt owe our knowledge of these facts. 
Madura, then the Pandya capital, and stUJ one of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the South, appears to have been the chief, 
though doubtless not the only, centre of Tamil literary 
activity ; and according to tradition it wns the seat of what 
has been described as a literary academy, to which poems 
were formally submitted for approval, but the validity of this 
tradition has been questioned,^ This Tamil culture was 
notj however, isolated, for tlte presence of Sanskrit words 
in the poems indicates that intercourse with northern India 
must have proceeded for a long time before the later ones at 
least were composed. 

Another centre of culture was KSnchlpuram. a town 
%Yhich is situated a short distance south-west of Madras, and 
is now usually known as Conjeeveram ] in the old days it 
Jay near the northern limit of the Tamil country, and in the 
third century became the capital of the Pallava. djnasty, 
which, as we have seen, then ruled over the Andhra country 
to the north. The culture of Kanclupiiram appears to have 
been Sanskritic rather than Tamilp and them are some 
grounds for the view that it formed, so to speak, an outpost 
of Hinduism in its gradual advance towards the south. 

Taking into consideration, then, the facts depicted in the 
literature, it is perhaps reasonable to infer that by this time 
the urban, though not the rural, population of the Tamil 
country had progressed to a point where the primitive 
indigenous religion no longer aflorded satisfaction, and thus 
offered a favourable field for missionaiy effort to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the newer creeds^^ 

^ Kir. F. T. [yuo^ar {op. cUr, cb. im) orgus 

the validity of the tnuiitionaL afcouiit. Thii vimk contoinj HngUah 
readeringa of many p^aagta Itoip thp Tainil poetry of the penod. Anolher 
faiWiint ihiftpcrkid wiU bcfoiifid in thfl wlypAgc^of Professor Naakanta 
Sirtri's Th* VqI, I (Uadras, isjsl- 




CHAPTER XTV 

THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

The political history of northern India in the period following , 
the Knshan power is at present in process of reconstruction,’ 
and cannot yet be told as a series of ascertained facts. We 
come to firm ground only in the opening years of the fourth 
century, when a conquering dynasty emerged in Bihar, 
which was to establish a great empire over northern India, 
and make its power felt far into the south. The name 
Gupta empire, which is ordinarily used, is drawn from the 
practice of its rulers. The founder bore, or possibly as* 
sumed, the name of Chandragupta, which, it will be recalled, 
had been home six centuries before by the founder of the 
Maurya empire, and the termination -gupia (mcanbg 
' protWed ’) reappeared with each successive emperor, not 
as a surname in the modem sense, but as an integral part of 
the offidai title which he adopted. 

Chandragupta I appears to have been originally a petty 
king, or cliief, in Bihar. An advantageous marriage gave 
him possession of Magadha with its capital, Patna ; thence 
he extended his rule over the remamder of BihUr, the east 
of Oudh, and perhaps part of Bengal: and by the year 320 
he considered himself justified in assuming a title denoting 
paramountcy, and in establishing a new era, dating from 
that year. His successor, Samudragupta, enjoyed a long 
reign, probably from about 330 to 375, and spent much of it 
in successful wars, for the facts of which we have to rely on 

» A A&Uble work on thU peiied, Mr, K. P. Jayasw*]*# Hutoy 
t. A.n. i5a-35D, publuhnl ia Ui« of the Bihu end Qiisaa Reseerrh 

Society. 1933. has not yet rtteived the dkpert exuniinetian it deserve* 
before a final verdict be passed cn its coDclusioDe. 
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A panegyric wiiich he caused to be inscribed on one of Asoka's 
pillars now standing in the fort at Allahabad. Before 
summarising lits achie^'ements it will be convement to 
explain a distinction, recurring frequently in Indian military 
history, betw'een two classes of operations, which may be 
labelled conquests and raids. The material object of a 
conquest was to secure a regular revenue from the conquered 
country; and this might be effected either by accepting 
tribute from its ruler, or by setting him aside and undertak¬ 
ing the administration of his territory. A conquest was thus 
intended to be lasting, but a raid bad for its object merely 
the attainment of military glory, and, usually, possession of 
the wealth which had been accumulated by the enemy and 
could easily be carried away. Using these terms, it may 
be said that Samudragupta conquered most of northern 
India and successfully raided far into the south. 

The empire, as organised by him. extended on the east 
almost as far as the Brahmaputra; it incorporated the 
greater part of Bengal, while kingdoms covering the rest of 
Bengal and .Assam are enumerated among the tributary 
states. On the w’cst Lis administration reached to the 
Jumna, and on the south-west to the line of the Narbada, 
but in this direction it stopped short of the domUuons of the 
Western Satraps, and thus did not extend to the coast; 
beyond the Juinna, he received tribute from portions of the 
Punjab and Rajputana, so that he may reasonably be styled 
Emperor of northern India, 

'The laudatory account of Samudragupta's raid into the 
south b astonishing, and some recent students hold that the 
inscription magnifies his actual achievement. It is however 
certain that marching south from his capital through the 
jungles and subduing the tribes on the way Samudragupta 
met and defeated a number of rulers belonging to Kalinga, 
where it will be remembered Asoka had ws^ed his last war. 
It is uncertain whether Samudragupta was able to proceed 
further south than the banks of the Kistna where he had 
a contest w-ith the Pahavas, He then turned back and 
marched north until lie reached the frontier of his own 
dominions on the Narbada. He must have carried hack 
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considerable booty including tbe hoarded gold of the 
southern rulers which enabled him to introduce a gold 
coinage. He had marched over eight hundred miles from 
his capital, and we must recognise that such a march in 
those days called for exceptional powers of organisation and 
leadership. His exploit was rivalled only after nearly a 
thousand years in the reign of the Turkish ruler Alauddia, 

Samudmgupta was succeeded by his son, Chundra- 
gupta II, who assumed the additional title of Vitramaditya, 
and reigned until 413. He rounded off his dominions by 
conquering the last of the Western Satraps, who now dis¬ 
appear from history, and the annexation of their dominions 
gave free access to the ports on the /Vrabian Sea, This 
appears to have been the last important extension of the 
empire, which W'as enjoyed by his successors, apparently in 
peace, until the invasion of the White Huns, recorded in the 
next chapter; then the empire seems to have shrunk to 
small dimensions, and from about the year onwards 
the Gupta dynasty survived merely as a local power,^ 

[^mc glimpses of the working of this great empire are 
furnished by inscriptions svhich have been recovered in 
recent years, relating mainly to Bengal- The chief terri¬ 
torial unit was the or province, in charge of a 

governor ; and under him in succession were districts, sub¬ 
divisions and villages, much as in modern times. The 
district administrator liad some sort of council, containing 
representatives of hnanciem, merchants and craftsmen, but 
it is uncertain whether this body was merely advisory, or 
exercised any specific functions; and there was a stafi of 
record-keepers concerned in particular ^vith the registers of 
lands. The inscriptions give us some idea how these authori¬ 
ties w'orked. When, for instance, a man w'anted to establish 
a religious endowment, he applied to the district adminis¬ 
trator and his council to sell him the land he required : 
the record-keepers reported on the application ; on their 
report the administrator fixed the terms of sale, directed 

1 Dr. Baaak hAi i««iitly oiXvaiiCAl rea»n9 for bolding tlmt tbe eraplrc, 
» lart&l wrll inla the Mxth tmitiiry (Hisiory e/ E^ifrn India 

eh. ivK 
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the local officials to measure and demarcate the land, and 
exhorted them to give the purchaser peaceful possession, 
free from all further pajrmetits. It is an orderly bureau¬ 
cratic system, such as we meet all over India whencvc;^we 
obtain a glimpse of the working of the administratbn^'s 
'^epf the effect of the administration on the ^ple such 
records naturally tell us nothing, but something can be 
gleaned from the narrative of a visit to India made by a 
Chinese pilgrim between 599 and 414, that is to say, during 
the reign of Chandragupta IT. Fa-hicn, or Fa-hsicn, for 
the name is wTitten in various ways, came overland to India 
to visit the Buddhist holy places, and obtain authentic 
copies of the scriptures.’^ Entering India at Peshawar, he 
made a detour tiirough the mountains to the north and west, 
re’entered the Indus plain from the direction of Bannu, 
crossed the Punjab to Muttra, and passed on through 
Kanauj and Ajodliya to the holy places in BihSr, and so to 
Patna. Here at last he was able to obtain some of the 
scriptures for which he was searching, and he stayed for 
three years, learning the language and copying the sacred 
books. Thence he travelled to Tamluk, neat the mouth of the 
Hooghly. where two years were spent in similar occupations; 
and then he sailed for Ceylon on his journey homewards. 
He thus had ample opportunities for observing ^e life of 
northern India, but, unfortunately for posterity, his conc^- 
tration on the object of his search seems to have left him 
little inclination to record his observations on secular 
matters, and he is silent regarding much that we desire to 
know. WTiat he tells us is, however, consistent with the 
view tliat under Chandragupta IT the empire was prosperous 
and well administered. 

Parts of the country indeed were desolate. The holy 
places in North Bihar were situated in a wildemess. peopled 
only by some priests and a few families living near the 
shrines ; and the pilgrim heard of desert tracts towards the 
south, which he did not visit. The bulk of the Gangetlc 


> Sevenl tmnslation* af Ills oariativa have b«n 
oned the latest ot these— T*# Trarrh n/ Fa-ftiii*. re-translated hy H- A 
Cambrid^e^ 1933. 
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p]a.in, however, from Muttra through Kanauj and Benares 
to Patna, was well populated and thrixnng. The subjects 
of the empire were hee from most of the bureaucratic restric¬ 
tions with which the pdgriin was famiLiar in China : the land 
revenue of course had to be paid, but there was no ' regis.- 
tration or official restriction,' and ' th(^ W'ho want to go 
away may go,’ Judged by Chinese standards, the criminal 
law was lenient; fines were the usual peoaltits for mis¬ 
conduct, and ‘ even for a second attempt at rebellion the 
punishment is only the loss of the right hand/ The bulk of 
the population were abstemious and vi^etarian : ' they do 
not keep pigs or fowls, there arc no dealings in cattle, no 
butchers' shops or distilleries in their market-places ' but 
the outcast tribes went hunting, and dealt in flesh- These 
outcasts were segregated ; ‘ and when they approach a city 
or market, they beat a piece of wood, in order to distinguish 
themselves. Tlien people know who they ate, and avoid 
coming into contact with them.' These are glimpses only, 
but they enable us to form some sort of an idea of adminlS' 
trative and social condilions in the empire. 

It is difficult to >vrile with precision regarding the reli> 
gious situation at this period. There is no doubt that 
during the great days of the dynasty the emperors them¬ 
selves were definitely Hindu, not Buddhist; but they 
were certainly not fanatical, there is no hint anywhere 
of official prersecution, and some of them on occasion 
patronised the latter faith. From the scanty facts on 
record, some writers have inferred that the Gupta period 
was characterised by the decay of Buddliism os a popular 
creed, and by a vigorous Hindu renascence; but the record 
is too imperfect to justify confident deductions, and the 
facts seem to be consistent with the ^-iew that the change 
was in the royal, rather than tlie popular, attitude. Imperial 
or royal patronage left dtjrable memorials, some of which 
have survived: in its absence there is no record to which 
we can appeal. 

Some idea of the extent to wliich Buddhism prevailed 
can be formed from the facts recorded by Fa-hicn, if we 
remember that he travelled with a purpose, and presumably 
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visited only those parts of the country where he had reason 
to hope that copi^ of the Buddhist scriptures could be 
obtained, neglecting the regions w'here the faith was not 
established. He found the faith ‘ very flourishing ' in the 
Punjab, and ‘ becoming very popular' in the country round 
Muttra ; in Bengal, too, in the country near the mouth of 
the Hooghly, it was ' very flourishing' ; but for the wide 
plains between these lirnits we have no similar appreciations, 
and can say only that the faith existed. There were twenty 
monasteries along the Jumna near Muttra, and a few were to 
be found in the wildernesses near the holy places: but there 
w^ere only two establishments of tlie kind at Kanauj, none 
at Ajodhya, one at KausambI, two at Benares, and two 
at Patna; if there w'crs others bctw'een these points, the 
pilgrim failed to notice them, but his enumeration appears 
to be exhaustive, and his observation that the faith was 
spreading near Muttra shows, at least, that it was not pre¬ 
dominant in that region. Of tlie relations between Hindus 
and Buddhists, the pilgrim recorded very little; legends 
reproduced by him indicate that in the past there had been 
occasional bickerings with ‘ Bnhman heretics * at Ajodhya 
and elsewhere, but there is no hint of persecution under 
Chandragupta IT, and the statement that Brahmans took 
part in the annual Buddhist festival at Patna points to the 
existence of amicable relations at the imperial capital. The 
most probable conclusion to be drawn from his observations, 
taken as a whole, is that Hinduism predominated in the 
great bulk of the Gangetic plain: Buddhism had more 
adherents in the east and in the west than in the centre of 
the country, but there are not sufficient grounds for describ¬ 
ing it as predominant in either region. 

When W'e supplement the pilgrim's observations by the 
few' scraps of information available in other sources, the 
view appears to be justifled that, while Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Jainism existed side by side, they were not ordinarily in 
actual conflict. It would be a mistake to think of the period 
as one of' acute communal tension,' to use the phrase of the 
moment; and perhaps a more enlightening analogy can be 
drawn from the position in England early in the last century. 
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In those days the Church was quiescent, the Dissenters were 
active : bigots might occasionally emerge on one side or the 
other 1 but the ordinary Anglican watched the competing 
activities w-ith a tolerant eye, disapproving some ol the 
methods employed, but recognising that good was being done, 
and prcpar^ to allow that there might be room for both. 
On the scanty evidence available it is permissible to hold that 
the Hindu attitude under the Guptas was not very difierent. 

For the development of Hinduism itself the Gupta 
period is of particular importance in that it covets the 
production, subste.ntially in their present form, of the group 
of texts known collectively as the PurSnas. Tlie historical 
traditions embedded in some of these texts have been men- 
tioned in Chapter IV ; but about this time the traditional 
matter vs^as elaborated and enriched so as to produce the 
moral and religious treatises now extant, the most striking 
feature of which is the exaltation of one particular deity, in 
some cases Siva, in others Vishnu, at the expense of all 
others. The Puranas thus take their place in the history of 
India's secular struggle to get beyond polytheism, while 
their practical influence has been very great, for, along with 
the epics, which have been similarly enriched, they constitute 
the scriptures of the masses of the people, and comprise 
much of the moral teaching which gone to mould the 
Indian character in its prMcnt formQT 
^ [Apart from the pr^uction of these, and other, texts, 
the Gupta period w'as a time of groat activity in art and 
literature, so much so that it has been compared by European 
writers to the age of Pericles, or of Shakespeare. In litera¬ 
ture it is dominated by the figure of KdlidSsa. who is regarded 
by western as w'cll as eastern critics as the greatest poet of 
India, and one of the great poets of the world, known alike 
for his epic, lyric and dramatic work, but most familiar for 
his romantic play SakuniJild, which is usually accepted as 
the finest flower of the Indian theatre. Kalidasa, however, 
docs not stand alone, for there is a large volume of good 
literoturc which can be attributed with some confidence to 
the same period and which is distinguished by its compara¬ 
tive freedom from the artificiality of later ages. 
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The ia^nguage used in this literature u-as classical Sans¬ 
krit, which had now become the regular medium of expression 
for lay as well as ecclesiastical writers. Sanskrit developed 
from the original Aryan language used in the Rigveda, and 
its classical forms had been fixed as early as the fourth or 
fifth centimy b.c. , but at fust its use was confined to Brahman 
scholars. Tlie early Buddhist and Jain literature was 
produced in Prakrit, the simpler speech of everyday life ; * 
and the same medium was employed in the edicts of Asoka 
and other early inscriptions which have survived. As time 
went on, Sanskrit was adopted first by Buddhist, and later 
by Jain ^vriters, and it begins to appear in secular inscrip¬ 
tions from about a,d. 150. In fhe Gupta period its literary 
use had become general, and this was to remain true for 
several centurics^in fact, until tlie emergence of vernacular 
literature in comparatively modem times ; but, by a conven¬ 
tion whidi nowadaj^ seems curious, the plays were bilingual, 
the speeches of kings and men of position being Sanskrit, 
while women and uneducated men express themselves in 
Prakrit.j'^^ 

A fcw' words may be said here on the coatro\'ersy reg^d- 
ing the debt of the Indian theatre to Greek inspiration. 
Some scholars have traced the beginnings of Indian dramatic 
representations back to the days of the Rigveda; others 
attribute their origin to Greek actors performing before 
Alexander the Great and his successors iu India. The 
direct evidence in favour of either view is scanty, and cannot 
be discussed here, but it may be said in a general way that 
the theory of a Greek origin is not absolutely required to 
explain the few facts which are known, and that there is no 
real difficulty in the way of the alternative wew that the 
Indian drama grew up independently, though some details 
may tiave been borrowed from the practice of the Greek 

theatre.* . 

There are good grounds for holding that architecture 

t Pili tlie lanKuase in which the Buddbial cauoa wm cvcnttnUy 
fonnulittod in Oyfen. ia a tom of mdifto Prtkrit. »rocwhat developed on 

bo tnado to the apxrinaiy of the dieci^ii in Indi*’* 
Fast. pp. 90 ff-, end to the literatureoted on p- 1that voliimo- 
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also flourished under the Guptas, but survivals are so few 
that it is difficult to write with confidence on the subject. 
The imperfection of the record is sufficiently explained by 
a combination of causes. In the first place, the climate, 
with its torrential falls of rain and sudden changes of 
temperature and humidity, makes for rapid decay. In 
the second, the idea of preserving monuments of the past 
is quite modem in India, as in most other countries; and 
disused edifices have been commonly treated as convenient 
sources of building materials for the needs of the moment. 
In the third, some of the Moslem invaders were active 
iconoclasts: idols of any sort ^s■cre repugnant to their 
religious feelings, while the wealth concealed, or supposed 
to be concealed, in the temples ensured the comctdence of 
interest with sentiment.^ There is no doubt that, along 
the tracks followed by some of the invaders, religious 
buildings were destroyed wholesale, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that in the Hindu view a temple which has once been 
desecrated cannot be restored ; the historian of the art is 
therefore dependent on a small number of examples, which 
owe their preservation mainly to their remoteness. 

These examples, again, are confined to buildings of a 
single class. We have no private houses, no palaces or 
other secular buildings; and it appears to be certaiu that 
wood tvas still the ordinary material for ail general purposes, 
stone or burnt bricks being employed solely for religious 
edifices. Judging from the survivals of these, it would 
appear that about this time the types of permanent buildings 
which had been originally evolv^ for Buddhist use began 
to be adapted to Hindu worship. These types were two: 
the shrine with its covering, and the monastery, consisting 
of cells built round a quadrangular enclosure. The shrine, 
at first a receptacle for relics, was at once available as the 
resting-place of the image of the deity; the developments, 
which probably began in the Gupta age and culminated 

1 Cf. tliB of Coostimtinoplfr qnoted by Gibbon \a ebau, IxvIJ 

of tlie a n4 Fali: * Tbft wcirlm ctf antdtnt Kulptur^ had 

dofacod by Cbrifltian icaJ or IwbMC violecu::^ ; the weta 

d«pc?li5b«i; and the nwblcs of Rajipa or Numldi^ were bttnat for lime oi 
Applied to the meanest uieA,' 
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later, oonsisted in the elaboration of the covering from a 
plain hemispherical mound into die * towered structures 
high' which are so characteristic of the coimtiy, and the 
addition of subsidiary buildings such as porches and enclo¬ 
sures. The quadrangle of the monastery, too, was readily 
available as the type of residence for holy men of any faith ; 
and in southern India it W'as transmuted later on into the 
ground plan of tlic enclosed temples which are found in that 
region. 

The Buddhist shrine was not, however, always a building 
in the ordinary sense of the word, for in some places, most 
of them in western India, both shrines and monasteries 
were hewn and can ed out of solid rock, giting the ‘ cave-' 
or, more accurately, rock-temples which are among the 
greatest glories of Indian art. The oldest of these go back 
beyond the Christian era, and the most famous of all, those 
at Ajanta, in the extreme north-west of the Hyderabad 
State, contain a series of work ranging from the first to the 
sixth century. Otlier remarkable examples are situated at 
Ellora, about fifty miles from Ajanta, and at Bagh in the 
south of Gwalior, It is to these rock-temples, the older of 
which are Buddhist and the later Hindu, that we owe almost 
all our knowledge of early Indian painting, for in some 
,-acAa tiie interiors were lavisldy decorated with frescoes,’ 
many of which can still be seen. They w'^ also elaborately 
carved, and furnish most of the materials for study of the 
sculpture of the period—sculpture which has w’oti the 
praise of connoisseurs throughout the world; but these 
materials have of late been supplemented by the recovery 
of many images, probably thrown dow'n by iconoclasts, and 
buried in the debris of their work, so that they have been 
preserv'ed for the modem excavator. 

The study of such specimens as have survived suggests 
that lor this period it would be wrong to draw a sharp 
distinction between Buddhist and Hindu art. mat we 
have is a true indigenous art, employed in the service, first 
of Buddhism as well as Jainism, and tlien of Hinduism: 

1 Frescoci, In thfl popnhr scJim ol fnwfal paiatin**. Tedmu^y tb« 
work |i in 
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the subjects change, but nut the technique, nor, at first, the 
inspiratiuti; and it was only by degrees that the influence 
of developed Hindu ideas reacted on the artists so as to 
produce the distinctive features recognisable in the later 
work known usually as Hindu, The Gupta period, then, 
seems to have been one of transition, in the limited sense 
that artists were turning from one set of subjects to another ; 
but even this generalisation is subject to the caution that 
the record is very imperfect, and, while so many hopeful 
sites remain unexcavated, it is dangerous to write with 
confidence of the trend of art in India as a whole, 

The literary and artistic activity of the Gupta period 
has seemed to some scholars to call for a precise explanation, 
which has been sought in foreign contacts—with China in 
the East, and Rome, or rather Alexandria, in the West. It 
may be agreed Uiat such contacts existed, though the direct 
trade between Egypt and India bad come to an end a cen¬ 
tury before the first Gupta ruler came to power; but clear 
evidence of foreign influence is hard to find, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the facts require such a theory. Some at least 
of the emperors were men of culture; Satnudragupta, the 
greatest conqueror of the line, was also a poet, a musician, 
and a theologian ; and possibly the facts may be adequately 
explained by the existence of a wealthy and cultured court, 
extending its patronage to the best talent that could be 
found, and thus stimulating and bringing into the Light of 
day energies which in less favourable circumstances might 
have remained hidden, and possibly unfruitful. 

We have described the fourth and fifth centuries as the 
Gupta period, but it must not be inferred that there were 
no other iiuportant powers in India, and, mdeed, there is 
definite evidence of a considerable kingdom, or even empire, 
that of the Vikataka dynasty, lying betw'een the Guptas 
and the southern states, and for a time dominating the 
centre of the country. We know the names of its rulers, 
and the claims to conquests which some of them made we 
have some grounds for thinking that their culture was allied 
to that of their northern neighbours ; but as yet we possess 
no knowledge of the life of the people under their rule. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE WHITE HUNS 

We have seen in Chapter X that when, in tine second century 
B.C., the Yueh-chi pressed the Sakas out of Bactria^ the Huns 
were behind them. The westward movemait of the hordes 
had continued since those days, and, while the Guptas were 
reigiiin|[ in northern India, the Huns had reached Europe, 
and were earning there the reputation for wanton bmtality 
which still adheres to the name. At the same period a tribe, 
or group of tribes, known as the White Huns were settled on 
the Oxus : the nature of their connection with the Hu^ 
proper is uncertain, but the fact that they are described m 
Sanskrit literature and inscriptions as HGna suggests that, 
whatever thetr claim may have been, they mast have brought 
the name of Him with them to India, From the Oxus the 
White Huns came south by the regular route through 
Afghanistan, and just after the middle of the fifth century 
they were defeated by the Emperor S^ndagupta, who re¬ 
corded his achievement on a pillar of victory. The locality 
of the battle is uncertain, but the positmrt of the pillar, 
some distance east of Benares, suggests that the invaders 
may have penetrated to about this point. 

So far as is at present knowTi, the White Huns did not 
become permanent masters of the Gangetic plain, but soon 
after the year 465 they were ovexTunning the north-west 
under a leader named Toramana, who before the end of the 
century was reigning in the Punjab and as far south as 
Malwa, and had assumed an Indian title. His son Mihiraguk 
appears to have dominated these regrons from his 
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capital of Sialkot; the Guptas continued to rule m Bih^ 
and northern Bengal, and possibly elsewherej but their 
claim to the paramountcy of the north had pass^ away* 
Of Mihlragula's activiti^ we possess no direct evidencep 
but concurrent traditions represent him as a ruthless and 
bloodthirsty oppressor, and> while they are doubtless exag¬ 
gerated, they may be taken as having a substautiai basis of 
fact. The story of his faU is still obscure^ and the present 
position of the question may be summarised as an illustra¬ 
tion of the state of our knowledge of this period, and a 
justification of the recurring cautions which w^e have to 
inflict on our readers against assuming that everj'thing is 
known. 

It may be premised that soon after the middle of the 
sixth century the main power of the WTiite Huns in Central 
Asia was broken by the Turks, the next hgures in the long 
procession westwards, and from that time, if not earlier^ 
the Indian section w^as isolated and left to its own resourcis. 
The only literary' account we possess of the fate of Mihiragula 
WBS given by a Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwangp whom we 
shall meet in the next chapter. According to hini, ifihira- 
gula decided on the extermination of Buddhism, and with 
this object invaded the territory of the Gupta ruler B^la- 
ditya, who w^ a zealous Buddhist. His enterprise failed^ 
and he himself was taken prisoner. Subsequently he was 
released* but finding that his throne had been usurped, 
he sought a refuge in Kashmir* where* a little later* 
he seized the kingdom, renewed his persecution of the 
Buddhists, and died suddenly among portents of divine 
displeasure* 

This account, written by an enthusiastic Buddhist more 
than a century after the event, presents many difficulties in 
regard to date and other details ; and it has usually been 
rejected by scholars since the discovery in M§lw^ of two 
inscriptions, recording that about the year 530 one Yaso- 
dharman crushed the While Huns, and made himself Emperor 
of nortliem India from sea to sea. Of the position pre^ 
viously occupied by this conqueror nothing definite is re* 
corded, and be still remains a shadowy figure : but a phrase 
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in one of the inscriptions suggests that he belonged, not to 
Milwa, where they were inscribed, but to Thinesar, a town 
in the Punjab about 100 miles north of Delhi. 

It is possible to bring the two stories into some sort of 
harmony if we assume that, while the WTiite Huns were 
dominating the north-west, Yasodharman established him¬ 
self on their Bank, and extended his power to the east over 
the territories of the Guptas : then, with the aid of his new 
vassals, he drove the White Huns south and west, until he 
had cleared the eastern Punjab and the IVl^wa plateau, and 
thus made himself paramount, broadly speaking, over 
northern India. A centnrj' later Yuan Chwang must haw 
obtained from Buddhist sources a distorted version of the 
story, in which the whole credit for the achievement was 
given to the zealous Buddhist BaJaditya instead of to the 
Emperor whom he assisted : the statement that MiliiraguH 
himself found a refuge in Kashmir may well be true, but it 
has not yet been confirmed by contemporary evidence, 
ThU hypothetical account squares with the facts, so far as 
they are known, but it is not established, and may have to be 
revised at any time in the light of subsequent discoveries^; 
all that can be said with confidence is that Yasodharman’s 
claim to have crushed the WTiite Huns and obtained the 
paramountcy of the north is justified tn the present state of 

our knowledge.^ . „ 

It seems to be certain that Yasodharman’s empire did not 
bst for long. In the middle of the century two dynasties 
named llaukhari became prominent in what is now the 
United Provinces, and claimed dominion as far ^ the Bay 
of Bengal; and a little later we meet a line of kings whose 
names end in ^vardhaiia, ruling in Thanesar, and extending 
their power towards the north-ivest. The relation of this 
line to that of Yasodharman is at present unknown, and, 
speaking generally, the sixth century is stUl a dark period 
in history; but it is certain that the Vardhana d3ma^ty of 

^ A recently poblblicd iniciiptiDfi 

up. 37 fl,) bai been read bs provipfi that wm in fact a ^aal of 

Yaaodharman. but the inteq^rtution H still a nialttr oj 
A sQintwhat dSflerent acemmt of the events of tbia penod wiatw iotmd m 
Mr. K. p. Jayis™i a Hisiwy itf imdia [Lahore, 35 
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ThSnesax developed into the empire of Kanattj, which forms 
the subject of the next chapter. 


The Turks did not at once follow the White Huns into 
India ; they began to arrive about five centuries later, and 
during this interval the country, so far as b known, was not 
invaded in force by nomads from the north-west. When at 
last the Turks came, they did not find Sakas, or KushSns, or 
White Huns, recognisable as such ; they found only Hindus, 
and the question inevitably arises, Wliat had happened to 
the descendants of the earlier conquerors ? At present this 
question can be answered only in general terms. Absorption 
is much more probable th^ extermination, and, having 
regard to the system of caste, it is more probable that the 
invaders, in the course of their assimilation to Hinduism, 
became new castes, or new sections of existing castes, than 
that they were absorbed piecemeal by irregular unions of 
individuals. It is distinctly probable then that the foreign 
tribes became Hindu castes* but many difficulties arise 
when we ask the further question. Which of the existing 
castes represent these foreign tribes ? 

The most plausible case is that of the Gujais. In 
Sanskrit literature and inscriptions we meet a tribe named 
Gurjara associated with the White Huns in sneh a way as to 
suggest that, if they were not themselves Huns, they were 
foreigners who entered India about the same time*; and 
later on we find various Gurjara kingdoms in the north and 
west of India. Now the everj'day form of the name Gurj ara 
is Gujar, and country formerly held by some of these king¬ 
doms still bears the name of Gujarat, which is found in the 
Punjab as well as in Bombay; while at the present day the 
Gujar caste is represented in both regions. Gfijais are quite 
obviously Indians, and some of them are Hindus, while 
others have been converted to Islam, but they have some 
characteristics of their own, which distinguish them from 
the mass of Hindu peasants. It is thus tempting to infer 
that we have here a caste which originated about the fifth 
century as an invading tribe, enjoyed for a time the position 
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of a ruling race, lost its pre’eminence. and eventually settled 
down as one caste among many : but the base of this infer¬ 
ential structure is still uncertain, because the foreign origin 
of the Gurjaras has not been definitdy proved. 

Other conjectural identifications are more uncertain, 
and, in particular, it may be mentioned that the theory of 
the existence of a strong Salca element among the Maiathas, 
which w'as suggested on anthropomctrical data in the 
Imperial Gaedieer of India, has not won general acceptance, 
the facts being considered explicable on other lines. The 
most interesting problem of the kind is concerned ivith the 
great Rajput or Chhattri caste. Tlie former name etymo¬ 
logically denotes royalty, while the latter is the everi'day 
form of Kshatriya, the royal and warrior class of the early 
days ; all Rajputs claim to derive directly from Kshatriya 
stock, and those of any position cherish detailed pedigrees 
which go back to one or other of the mythical ancestors of 
the race, whether sun, or moon, or fire. Outside the Rajput 
circle, however, it is now widely, though not universally, 
held that the modem caste is composite, and that some of 
its most important subdivisions represent certain tribes or 
families, some Indian and some foreign, which at one time 
or another attained the status of royalty, were tliereupon 
accepted as Rajputs, and were furnished in due course with 
fictitious pedigrees by obsetpiious bards. From the nature 
of the case, no precise record of such a process is likely to 
have been made, and the inference that it operated has been 
drawn from the accumulation of a large number of i^tails 
regarding one subdivision or another of the caste, evidence 
which cannot be examined adequately in a book like this, 
and the strength of which may be variously estimated by 
different students. One point, however, which has emerged 
in the course of this study may be mentioned here. For 
the period before the sixth century Rajput traditions are 
vague and scanty, while from the seventh century onwards 
they become more precise and de tailed, there are thus 
reasonable grounds for inferring that the invasion of the 
White Huns, of winch wc know so few details, left a definite 
mark on northern India, obliterating much of the older 
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tradition, and forming the starting-point of tho later cydo. 
which has beon so well preser\'ed. 


We must now tnm to southern India, and see what had 
been happening there during the three centuries which in the 
North are covered by the Guptas, the White Huns, and their 
successors. Our knowledge is still scanty and fragmentary, 
and all that can be done is to sketch the general situation. 
In the first place, it must be borne in mind that in the interior 
of the peninsula there were various independent tribes, one 
or another of which might for a time rise to political import¬ 
ance as an enemy, or an ally, of one of the I^er kingdoms; 
these tribes have to he considered by the historian of the 
South, but in a general account of Infha they must he passed 
over. Neglecting the tribes, we have in the south of the 
peninsula the Tamil kingdoms, occasionally fighting among 
themselves, hut retaining their identity and position during 
the three centuries under review. North of the Tamils, the 
eastern portion of the peninsula was hdd by the Pidlava 
dynasty. The fact that its capital was Conieeveram, which 
lies inside the traditional Tamil country, indicates that the 
Chola kingdom had been pressed back in this direction, and 
we get occasional glimpses of fighting between Choks and 
Pallavas- Of the Kalinga country, to the north of the 
Pallavas, we hear practically nothing. 

There remains the north-western portion of the penin¬ 
sula, where, os we have seen, the Sakas had for some time 
secured a footing after the withdrawal of the Andhras. 
Here also our knowledge is fragmentary. We have glimpses 
of a tribe of Abhiras {' cowherds'} ruling near Bombay in 
the fourth century, and of other tribes in other localities \ 
the most important of these seem to have been the RSshtra- 
kutas, who come into prominence in a later period, but 
in the fourth and fifth centuries they are still shadowy 
figures. It is only in the middle of the sixth century that 
we reach firm ground, In the emergence in this region of the 
Chalukya dynasty, which W’as destined to become a great 
power in the centre of India. 
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The traditions of this Rajput tribe derive their origin 
from Ajodhya, far away in the north, but we first meet them 
on the uplands of the peninsula approximately in the latitude 
of Goa, conquering the Rashti^utas and various other 
tribes in all directions. Their greatest ruler n-as Pulakesin I f, 
who came to the throne in 608, and whose dominions ex¬ 
tended right across India, from the coastal strip known as 
the Konkan on the west to the mouth of the Godavari on 
the east, while his armies were known as far north as Malwa 
and as far south as the Tamil country. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, it w-as the existence of this great power which 
prevented Harsha. the Emperor of Kanauj, from extending 
his dominions into southern India. 

It is possible then to form a general view of the political 
situation in the South ; of religious and social conditions we 
know scarcely anything, but we can infer from the records 
of the next period that during these centuries Hinduism was 
steadily advancing by absorption of the indigenous gods, 
while Buddhists and Jains maintained their portion in some 
regions. We can infer also that Conjeeveram, under its 
Pallava rulers, continued to be a centre of Hinduism, and it 
is known from inscriptions that an institution for the study 
of Vedic and Sanskrit literature existed there in the fourth 
century. Some scholars attribute the extension of Hinduism 
among the Tamils largely to the fact that, somewhere 
about the year 400, this city was held for a time by the 
Cholas. so that its culture could more easily spread south¬ 
ward ; it is doubtful, however, whether political frontiers 
offered a serious obstacle to that process, and. in the absence 
of precise evidence, we must he content with the fact of the 
spread of Hinduism, without assigning definite dates to the 
stages by which it spread. 


CHAPTER XVI 

TIARSHA OF KANAOJ 

In the present state of our knowledge, the story of the 
empire of Kanauj stands out as an episode, which lasted 
for less than half a century and ended in confusioD. Our 
infomiation regarding It is drawn mainly from two sources, 
one the work of an Indian poet, the other of a Chinese 
pilgrim. The Harshacharit^ of the poet Dana purports to 
relate the life of Harsha, the Emperor. It has sometimes 
been described as an historical romance, and it undoubtedly 
contains a romantic element, while its laudatory tenor, 
together with its abrupt termination, forbids its acceptance 
as a complete biography ; but there is a solid basis of fact, 
verifiable from other sources, w'hich can be extracted from 
the extravagant eulogies and artificial rhetoric of the poet. 
Hard facts are more in evidence in the narrative ol the 
pilgrim known as Yuan Chwang or Hiuen Tsang, who 
travelled in India from 630 to 644, visiting the Buddhist holy 
places, and collecting manuscripts ; but, like his predecessor 
Fa-hien, his interests were confined almost entirely to his 
faith, and he left out many of the things we most wish to 
know, while the lack of precision in his topography renders 
it at times difficult to say exactly to what part of India 
his statements should be applied. When, however, these 
exceptional sources are employed along with the data fur¬ 
nished by coins and inscriptions, they make it possible to 
form a general idea of the life of northern India in the first 
half of the seventh century, 

The empire arose out of the relations between three 
regions, Thanesar, Kanauj, and Malava. As we have said 
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in the last chapter, Th 5 nesar was the centra of an expanding 
kingdom, which comprised, at any rate, a substantial portion 
of the eastern Punjab, The city of Kanauj, the remains of 
which lie near the right bank of the Ganges, about 50 miles 
north-west of Cawnporc, was apparently a capital of the 
Maukhari dynasties, whose sway seems to have extended 
through Oudh and North Bihar as far as the w'est of Bengal. 
There is an extensive, but still inconclusive, literature 
regarding tlie situation of Matava, and ail that can be said 
is that it is not the same as the modern Malwa, \(ith its 
capital of Ujjain, but probably lay farther to the west, 
partly in Gujarat and partly in Rajputina. The boundaries 
separating these regions cannot be dehned even approxi¬ 
mately, but from the course of events we must infer that 
they were contiguous. 

In the 3’'ear 605 PrabhJlkara-vardliana, the King of 
ThSnesar, died, leaving two sons and one daughter ivho come 
into the story. The elder son. Rajya-vardhana, succeeded 
to the throne, and just then news came that the daughter, 
Ra jyasri, a child of twelve or thirteen, was in serious trouble ; 
young as she was, she had been married to the ruler of 
Kanauj, but Iter husband had been attacked and kilted by 
the King of M 5 lava, who was subjecting lier to confinement 
and ill-treatment. Rajya. already a soldier of some experi¬ 
ence, marched at once on Kanauj, and defeated the Miilava 
king, but was treacherously murdered at a conference. 
He was succeeded by his brother Harsha-vardbana, a lad of 
about sixteen, who in his turn marched promptly to rescue 
his sister, and punish the murdcret. On the way be met his 
brother's army, returning with the spoils of victory, and 
learned that his sister had escaped from her captors and 
fled to the jungles beyond the Jumna. Harsba turned his 
march in that direction, found his sister in despair, and on 
the point of performing the rite of suttee, dissuaded her, 
and brought her back, to be his constant companion during 
his reign. 

This task having been accomplished, the young King 
decided on the conquest of India, an enterprise in which 
he achieved considerable, but not complete, success. The 
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details of his campaigiis are quite uuoertaia, and we can 
merely Indicate the results by defining the limits of hb 
empire. Its northern boundary was the Himalayas, and on 
the north-west it reached to the line of the Beas and Sutlej, 
which perhaps represented the limit of his hereditary king¬ 
dom of Thanesar. To the south-west it extended to Gujarit, 
while on the south it wm bounded by the Narbada, It w^as 
at this point that Harsha received his most serious check, 
for he attempted to Invade southern India, but defeated 
by Pulajcesin 11 , the Chalukya itder^ and apparently he dJd 
not renew the attempt On the north-east he ruled as far 
as the Brahmaputra, while his neighbour in that direction, the 
Kingof Kamrfip (Assam), was, at the least, a submissive ally: 
and further south the empire touched the Bay of Bengal J^^ 

The desire of conquest seems eventually to have declined 
or been satiated, and in his later years Harsha devoted 
himself to the administration of lus great empire, to the 
promotion of religion and philanthropy, to the patronage of 
literature, and, there is good reason to believe, to writing the 
plays and poems traditionally attributed to him. He died 
about the year 647, and his empire died with him, as will be 
related further on. 

In accordance with the usual Indian practice, the empire 
consisted largely of subordinate kingdoms« the rulers of 
which on occasion attended in person at the Emperor’s 
court ; and its ultimate basis was a strong standing army. 
Tn one way Kanauj may be thought of as the capital, but 
Harsha made long and frequent progresses through his 
dominionSp accompanied by the civil administration as weU 
as by the army, and thus the actual capital was the place 
where he happened to be at the moment. We know the 
designations of a large number of the civil officials, but their 
pow'ers and duties are for the most part a matter of 
guessw'ork, and all that can safely be said is that the 

^ There u some doubt » to the pcHltlon of the kingdom of Gaar in 
Bengal, At the begimatng of the century it bad been roJed by a King 
oamed SsiSilnka, who was in alliance with Mpilava fi^'nst KanauJ, and 
waj probably responsible for the death oj R^^jya. iome year* later, 
either In the LEfetiine of SaaOnka or after hu dcaUi, Benji^ lost Its indc- 
pefideace. but it b uncertain whether the tu^uminty over this remn passed 
to Harsha or to the King ef Aj£acn. 
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adniinistFatiot) was daborate and highly OT]g:a4iised, but that 
it left the individual in greater freedum than was the case in 
China. The empire was not exempt from violent crime, and 
Ynan Chw^ang bad a few unpleasant experiences, including an 
attack by river-piiates; but, judging from bis narrative, 
the most dangerous part of Indk lay outside the empire, on 
the western side of the peninsula, ivhere the jungles u ere In 
places ' infested by troops of murderous highwaymen,* or 
‘harried by banded robbers*: and bis general condusion 
was to the effect that the criminal class was small. Trials 
were conducted by ordeal, while punishments, if more severe 
than under the Guptas, were still light wheu measured 
by Chinese standards. According to the same standards, 
taxation was not heavy, and forced labour was sparingly 
employed. The land-revenue was said to be one-sixtb of 
the produce, but we cannot be certain whether this state¬ 
ment represents the facts of the time, or the traditional 
figure which the pilgrim had heard in the course of his 
enquiries; the only other tax(» which he mentions are the 
transit dues paid on merchandise, and these also he con¬ 
sidered to be light. 

^jRegarding social conditions. Yuan Chwang depicts the 
higher castes as leading a simple and frugal life, mth 
great ceremonial cleanliness, while their chief extravagance 
was in the matter of jewellery. The disreputable classes, 

' butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners and 
sfiavengers,' were segregated, living outside the city, and 
avoiding contact with respectable people. The walls of the 
cities were of brick, but bouses were still built mainly of 
wood or wattle, and either tiled or thatched. Of the lighter 
sides of life the pilgrim naturally tells little or nothing, but 
the imaginative literature of the period indicates, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that the Court at least was gay 
and festive, or even on occasion what would now be called 
dissipated, and that in the north, as in the south, of India 
courtesans played a conspicuous part in the revels. In 
ordinary times, however, we get the impression of a cultured 
Court, with the ladies trained in singing, dancing and paint¬ 
ing, and interested also in more serious matters. 
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The religion of the Court was comprehensive. The 
royal family were traditionally worshippers of Siva^ but 
Harsha himself, while not discontinuing the patronage of 
BrSJunajis, showed much devotion to Buddhism. At first 
he adhered to tlie Hinayana, or ' Lesser Vehicle,' but under 
Yuan Chwang's influence he accepted the doctrine of the 
MaliaySna, and at a great assembly for religious discussion, 
which he held in Kanauj in the year 643, the pilgrim was 
allowed to have matters very much his own way. That the 
Emperor's views remained comprehensive, however, is shoun 
by the fact that from this assembly he went to Allahabad 
for a quinquennial gathering at ivhich, in accordance with 
custom, he distributed his accumulated w'ealth among 
Buddhists, Brahmans, Jains, and various other sects, as 
well as the poor in general. The ceremony is described by 
the pilgrim in picturesque terms; everything was given 
away, except the necessaries for the army, and at last the 
Emperor, having ported with his clothes,' begged from his 
sister an ordinary second-hand garment, and having put it 
on, paid worship ': but the account adds that the treasury 
was again filled within ten days of its depletion. 

Tlje Court, then, patronised all religions, though with 
a definite preference, at this period, for the Mahay ana form 
of Buddiiisra. As for the religion of the people, the pilgrim's 
notes of his experiences make it possible to say that 
Hinduism predominated throughout India as a whole ; that 
BuddliLsm was most prominent in the Punjab, Kanauj, 
Bih^, Bengal, Mahara^tra and GujarSt; and that si^ of 
its decline were most obvious in the Punjab, Rsjputana, 
Allahabad, and Milwa in the North, and in the Phllava and 
Tamil country in the South, the general result being one of 
decreasing vigour. Relations between the competing reli¬ 
gions or sects \vere ordinarily harrnonious, but there were 
important exceptions. Controversy sometimes ran high 
between the two Buddliist schools, as well as among the 
various sects into which the ' lesser' school was divided ; 
BrShmans objected strongly to the favour shown by the 
Emperor to Buddhism ; and the proceedings of the Kanauj 
assembly were marred by incidents of a more serious nature. 
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Some followers of the ' lesser* school conspired to niurder 
Yuan Cbw'angj the champion of ^lahayina; certain Brah’ 
mans hired an assassin to murder the Emperor ; and it is 
clear that religious animosities ran high on the occasion. 

Of actual persecution there are two well-authenticated 
instances at about this period, both of them outside the 
limits of Hajsha s empire. Sasinka, the King of Gaur. or 
Western Bengal, a zealous worshipper of Si^-a, attempted to 
extirpate Buddhism from his dominions, desecrated the 
holy places, broke up the monivsteries, and drove the monks 
into exile. Later in the centurj' the Jains in the far south 
were persecuted by a Pindya king who had been converted 
from that faith to the worship of Siva, and who, according 
to the traditional account, which, however, is not universally 
accepted, impaled some thousands of martyrs on their 
refusal to apostatise. Other incidents of the kind may 
possibly have escaped record, but it is quite safe to infer 
from Yuan Chwang's narrative that persecution was not a 
general practice in liis time; the instances which have 
survived must be taken merely as showing that extremes 
of bigotry were not unknotvn in the seventh century of 
oiir era. 

The available authorities leave the impression that about 
this period there was a widening gap between popular and 
learned Buddhism. The popular worship was approxi- 
mating to the lower forms of Hinduism and developing in 
the direction of a magical cult, relying largely on spells and 
charms: but some of the monasteries were centres of serious 
and profound studies, and must have exercised a definite 
induence on the general culture of the country. The most 
important centre was NalandS, a group of monasteries 
situated some distance south of Patna. Here some thousands 
of monks studied and discussed doctrine and philosophy ; 
and foreign students were welcomed, prov'ided they oould 
pass the severe preliminary test, which was app^ently 
of the nature of an entrance examination. The institution 
was not limited to a single school or sect ] and its studies 
comprised, in addition to the Buddhist texts, the oM Vedic 
literature, and the sciences and arts represented in Sanskrit 
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works on logic, grjimmar, medicine, and the like. Such 
institutions must have operated in the direction of unifying 
the higher learning of the country as a whole, and at the 
same time vridening the gap between leairt^ men and the 
cults followed by the masses of the peopl^^ 

Before taking leave of Harsha's empire, a word of caution 
is perhaps desirable on one pioint. Stress has been laid on 
the culture which prevailed at his Court, as at the Court of 
the Guptas two centuries or so before; but this does not 
imply that the piosition was exceptional. We know bu( 
little of the facts, but all that we know indicates that pjatro- 
nage of art and literature was a normal feature of Hindu 
Courts, and was recognised as a duty comprised in the ideal 
of kingship. It follows necessarily from the nature of the 
records we possess of the Hindu pieriod taken as a whole that 
conquest and dominion stand out as the most prominent 
elements in the kingly ideal, more prominent even than the 
primary duty of protecting the subjects enjoined by the 
Sacred Law ; but they leave room for various other elements, 
such as the promotion of learning, art and letters, and wc 
know at least that many kings, though prohably not all, 
were in fact liberal patrons. The difference between them 
and a Haisha or a Chandragupta was one of magnitude 
rather than of kind : and perhapjs we may describe the ideal 
king as a patient and laborious administrator, an expert and 
chivalrous soldier, sincere in his religion, but tolerant of 
other creeds, a sportsman, and a cultured gentleman accord' 
ing to the standards of the times. 

In northern India the kings to whom this description 
applies were ordinarily RSjputs. but royalty was by no 
means confined to a single caste. From time to time we 
meet with Brahman dynasties, founded in some instances by 
usurping ministers of state; Harsha himself belonged to 
the Vaishya caste, the third of the traditional groups; and 
kings of the fourth group, Sudni, were not unknown. Raj¬ 
puts frequently, though not invariably, ruled in the more 
northerly piarts of the pwninsula, but the Tamil kings be¬ 
longed to the principal land-tilling caste of that part of India: 
and, speaking generally, kingship was not a monopoly 
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oi Rijputs, while the kingly ideal was recognised by nilers 
oi all castes alike. 

Of the end of Hazsha's reign we know few details. The 
Emperor died in 646 or 647, leaving no heir. One of his 
ministers usurped ^e throne, and—for whatever reason— 
attacked a Chinese diplomatic mission which had just 
aiiived. The leader of the mission escaped to Tibet, at the 
time a powerful kingdom, obtained troops there, invaded 
Bihir, defeated the usurper, and carried him away to China 
as a prisoner. In these conditions the empire inevitably 
dissolved, and it is a curious fact that for a short period the 
northern portion of Bihar rentained subject to the king of 
Tibet. 


CHAFIER XVII 

FROM HARSHA TO MAHMUD 

In a book of this scope it is impossible to tell all that is 
known of the political history of India during the three 
centuries and a half which elapsed betw'een the death of 
Harsha and the first recorded inroads of the Turks, for the 
mass of detail is very great, and there is no single thread oo 
which all the facts can be strung. In northern India the 
story is one of several dyitasties striving for paramountcy 
bat failing to attain it; the situation is not materially 
different in the South; and all that w'c can attempt is to 
give a brief account of the protagonists in the struggles, and 
of the more important incidents which have come to light. 

First, however, a few words must be said regarding the 
Indus plain. In the course of his travels Yuan Chwang 
found an extensive kingdom under a Sudra ruler in Sind and 
Baluchistan, but he did not record, and probably did not 
know, that it was already threatened by the Arabs. The 
extraordinary outburst of energy which followed on the 
preaching of Multammad {569-632) is part of the history of 
the world ; and it was only a trifling fraction of bis victorious 
nation which about 650 established itself in Baluchistan, 
and sixty years later conquered the remainder of the kingdom 
from a BrShman d>'nasty which bad meanwhile replaced 
the Sudra rulers. From 712 onwards, Sind, along with the 
adjoining portions of the Punjab, continued under Moslem 
rule, at first as a pro\'inoe under the Caliph (more accurately. 
Khalifa) of Baghdad, and later as two principalities, acknow¬ 
ledging the Caliph’s supremacy but in feet independent. 
The impetus towards further expansion in this direction 
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seems, however, to have died away, and. while the Arabs 
played a minor part in the struggle for the North, the influ* 
etice of Islam did not extend materially from this nucleus ; 
its effective introduction in India was to be the work of the 
Turks, not the Arabs. 

Leaving Sind out of account, the struggle for northern 
India was conducted by four pnotagoihsts—Kasluttir, tlie 
Pala dynasty of Bengal, the Gujars of RajpuUina. and the 
Rashtrakutas from the South ; and it may be said that 
the €harlier part of the eighth century belonged mainly to the 
first of these. As b:is been mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
Kasltmir is the one part of India for which we possess a 
chronicle going back beyond the Moslem conquests, and its 
contents are generally accepted as more or less historical 
from about the time of Hatsha onwards. Strictly speaking, 
the name denotes the upper valley of the JheJum river, a 
tract secluded among lofty mountains, but in the seventh 
cenltuy the King of Kashmir had acquired a substantia] 
portion of the Punjab plains, and in the dghth a definite bid 
was made for the paramountcy of northern India. It is 
worthy of note that at this time Kashmir bad more inti* 
mate political relations with China titan with India, The 
struggles which w'cre taking place in Central Asia lie outside 
the scope of this book, and we must content ourselves with 
saying that about this time the power of the Chinese Enipirie 
extended over the countries to the north of India, as far as. 
and sometimes beyond, the Oxus, and it is recorded that in 
720, and again in 733, successive kings of Kashmir acknow*- 
ledged the overlordship of China, by accepting investiture 
from the Emperor. This situation, however, did not last 
for long; the limits of the Chinese Empire contracted, and 
Kashmir again became politically part of India. About 
the year 740 we find Kasluutr obtaining a decisive victory 
over Kanauj, W'liich had just successfully invaded Bengal, 
and somc\%'hat later there is a more dubious story of its 
penetration further eastwards; but after this we hear 
nothing of its achievements in the plains, and the interest of 
the story passes to Bengal. 

There is general agreement among historians that in the 
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first half of the eighth oeDtuiy the mtemal condition of 
Bengal and Bihar was anaicluc, and that the country 
su&red from repeated invasions until the emergence of the 
great Pala dynasty, named from -pa/a (protector), which 
formed the latter portion of the titJcs of successive rulers. 
The date and origin of the dynasty are still uncertain, but 
there are good grounds for holding that Gopak, the first of 
the line, was reigning in, or just after, the middle of the 
eighth century, It is on record that he was chosen to be 
king : we do not know for certain who chose him, but the 
probable view is that the choice was made by the Chiefs of 
the small principalities into which the country was divided. 
His ancestry too is uncertain, but there are grounds for 
inferring that he was neither Brahman nor Kshatriya, though 
his descendants intermarried with families of the latter 
caste. The djmasty w'hich he founded was destined to rule 
for four centiuries, constituting the tradit ional golden age of 
Bengal; and its rulers were usually men of cultttre, patrons of 
art and literature, and, above all, zealous Buddhists. Their 
part in the struggle for northern India was, however, played 
only for a short time at the beginning of tlie ninth century. 

DharmapaXa, the second of the line, having consolidated 
his position in the east, turned his eyes westward, conquered 
Kanauj and placed his nominee on the throne. His further 
progress was then stayed by the Gujars of RajputSna and 
the Rashtrakutas, or in everyday speech, the Ra.tbors, from 
the South : the details of the events which follovred arc 
uncertain, but after a few years Kanauj came definitely into 
the pKJssessioQ of the Cujars. There are some indications 
that the struggle was continued for a time by Devapala, the 
successor of Dharmapak, but from about 830 onwards 
Kanauj under its Gujar rulers became the most prominent 
power in the North, and the rule of the Palas was confined to 
the eastern side of India. 

We first meet the Gujars ruling in the south of Rajputana, 
and we do not know the circumstances in which they entered 
the G^getic plain, but it appears that after capturing 
Kanauj they made it their capital, and two successive kings, 
Mihira Hhoja and Mahendraptila 1, who between them ruled 
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from abotit S40 to 91a, were paiamoimt in northem India, 
excluding Sind on the west, and the territory retained by 
the Palas on the east. Of the history of their reigns we 
know only tliat fighting on the ironticrs was cotrunon; 
nothing has yet been found to throw light on their personal 
characteristics, or on the nature of their administration. 
In the tenth century the power of the Gujars waned. In 
916 Kanauj was captured by the RSthors, who, however, 
were prevented from retaining it by dynastic troubles, and 
the Cujars maintained themselves for some time longer, 
though with decreased prestige and diminished authority 
over their vassal kings. By about 950 their paiamountcy 
liad finally passed away, and when the Turks appeared in 
India towards the end of the century they found the North 
divided among a ntimber of independent kingdoms. Such 
in barest outline is the story of three of the protagonists in 
the struggle ; the fourth, the Ratbors, belong rather to the 
South, to which we now turn. 

We have seen in Chapter XV that at the beginning of 
the seventh century the leading powers in the peninsula 
were the Chalukyas in the north, the Paltavas on the east, 
and the three Tamil kingdoms in the south. After a few* 
years the Chalukyas split into tw’o branches. The eastern 
branch, located near the mouth of the Godavari river, per¬ 
sisted into the eleventh century, but did not play a prominen t 
part in the struggles which ensued: the western spent a 
century and a half mainly in fighting with the Pallavas, who 
during this period were on the whole the strongest of the 
southern powers; but about 750 the Chalukya dynasty was 
overthrown by a chief of the Hatbor clan. 

The Rathors were not new-comers, for they bad been 
pow'crful in this region before the rise of the Chalukyas. 
They maintained themselves for more than two centuries, 
during which they, like their precedessors, were frequently 
at war with the Pallavas, but their ambition seems to have 
been directed mainly to the North. A branch of the dynasty 
established itself in Gujarat, Malwa was occupied, the Pilas 
of and the Gujars of RSjputSna were confronted, 

and on one occasion Kanauj itself was taken, as bM been 
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recorded above. The Rathors seem to have legarded the 
Gujars as their special enemies, and in accordance with the 
usual dipbtnatic practice they sought the friendship of the 
Arabs in Sind, who also were at enmity with the Gujais; 
Arab merchants w'ere consequently w'elcouied in the li^thor 
country, and in this way it happens that, when Chin^ 
pilgrims had ceased to visit India, we begin to obtain a few 
glimpses of the country in the literature of Arabia. Not 
unnaturally, the merchants and travellers whose narratives 
vre possess were enthusiastic admirers of the friendly Rdthor 
kings, whom they describe under the dynastic name of 
Balhara; and the merchant Sulaiman, who wrote in the 
middle of the ninth century, regarded ' the Balharti ’ as the 
fourth power in the world, inferior only to Baghdad, GhinsL 
and Constantinople. In the tenth century decline set in, 
and in 973 the north-west of the peninsula passed to a new 
Chalukya dynasty. 

As has just been said, the E^llavas were in the seventh 
century the most prominent power in the South, but their 
strength then declined, perhaps as the result of frequent 
fighting with the ChaJukyas and Rathors on one side, and 
with the Tamils on the other, and about the year goo their 
kingdom feU finally to the Cholas. 

Of the three Tamil kingdoms, the Keralas on the south¬ 
west maintained their independence until nearly the end of 
the tenth century, when they too were conquered by the 
Cholas. The Fandyas in the far south were strong from 
the seventh to the ninth century, when the Cholas were in 
eclipse ; but our knowledge of them is practically confined 
to their recurring wars with the Pailavas and the Keralas, 
as well as with Ceylon. The outstanding feature of the 
period in this region is the recovery of the Cholas from the 
middle of the ninth century onwards. For a long timg they 
had been almost negligible, pressed between the Pailavas 
and the Pandyas ; then we find them defeating both powers, 
and, after an interval of dynastic troubles, a great conqueror, 
Rajaidja, emerged, who subdued in succession the Keralas, 
the Pindyas, the Eastern Chalukyas, the tribes in the 
interior of the peninsula, Kalinga on the east coast, and 
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finallv Ceylon. The ele\’enth century thus opened vnMi one 
ereat poTft-er paianioimt over almost the entire peninsula, 
a situation which, so far as we know at present, had never 

^”Tu^l^vioas from this sunmary account that, when 
the tenth century was drawing to its dose, In^a ^ 

a favourable position to resist invasion from the nortn-w est. 
The Cholas in the South, the one great power in the country, 
were far removed from the point of danger, and there ^ at 
present no signs that they were interested in the politics of 
the North Thirteen centuries heforc. Chandragupta Maurj^, 
from his capital in BihSr, had successfully confeontcd the 

attempted invasion of Seleucus I: now there was^no emperor 

of northern India, but a number of mdef^nd^t 
at variance among themselves, and unfamiUar with the 
difltcult art of uniting their forces against a common enemy. 

Thecatesof India lay open, ^ 

Tt would be unjust to close this chapter without a word 
of tribute to the scholars whose labours have com¬ 

pilation possible. Not many years ago. the 
Stc reign of Haisha was almost entirely . the recon 
struction of its poUtical history has been effected mamly by 
the decipherment and interpretation of mscnp^ns the 
accumulation of which has gradually furnished lists of the 
various dynasties with dates, either actual or approMmatc. 
and information regarding some at least of the d<xisive 
factors in the struggles between them. Tlie work is by no 
means simple, for inscriptions do not always bear their 
meaning on their face, and the tentative mterpratetions 
offered by the first decipherers have in many case had to 
be revised; Indian scholars are now devoting ^ei^ves 
particularly to this task of critical revision m the light of 
l^er discoveries, and while finality has not yet been attained, 
the claim can fairly be made that the mam course of evente 
in each important portion of the country has been estab¬ 
lished on firm foundations. The scope of this book neces¬ 
sarily excludes most of the new* fects which have thus been 
brought to light; and it is all the more incumbent on us to 
recognise the value of the work which has been done. 
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INDIA IN THE TENTH CENTURY 

In the last chapter we have reviewed the political situation 
in India up to the end of the tenth century : the more diffi¬ 
cult task remauis of presenting a general view’ of the life of 
the country as a whole, and estimating its progress up to the 
point of its first elective contact with the religion and culture 
of Islam. The impression left by the extant literature which 
can be attributed to the period beginning with the decline of 
the Gupta empire is that during the intervening centuries 
the genius of India had been regulative rather than creative. 
We do not meet with many new ideas: what we find is 
increasing precision of statement, dassification, subdivision, 
and refinement of the ideas already current, along writh 
detailed rules for action in almost every conceivable situa¬ 
tion. ThfiiiE is no room for doubt as to the general tendency ; 
but the question remains how far the numerous codes and 
manuals of practice redect actual life, and how far they 
consist of theories elaborated in the study by men who were 
not necessarily in close contact with affairs. The literary 
material has thus to be checked, wherever possible, by such 
other sources of information as may be available. 

The sphere of politics >^*35 dominated by the figure of 
the king : the kingless tribes in the hills and forests did not 
play an important part in the life of the country. Kingship 
was certainly her^tary, and ordinarily the eldest son 
succeeded, but it would be going too far to say that primo¬ 
geniture was a universally accepted rule. We hear of king? ^ 
nominating their successors, and mcidents in the literature 
suggest that an heir apparent who was a minor, or was 
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unsuitable for other reasons, might be set aside in the interests 
of the kingdoni, or possibly to make way for a stronger 
competitor; and the most probable view is that an invariable 
rule of succession had not emerged. 

The ideal of an empire embracing many kingdoms, and 
covering, perhaps, the whole of India, well established, 
and. while it had never been completely realised, it probably 
lay at the root of most of the political history of the period. 
Apart from this conception, no machmery for securing peace 
had been evolved, and it would be hard to produce any 
evidence that peace between kingdoms was an ideal of tl» 
time. According to the texts, a king was normally at 
enmity with his immediate neighbours, and it was his duty 
to find allies on their further frontiers. There was thus 
ample scope for the art of diplomacy, which, again according 
to the texts, was practised without any regard to ordinary 
rules of morality ; but in this case we have scarcely any 
materials by which theory can be checked. 

As regards the art of w'ar, we are fortunately in possession 
of accounts of battles with the Arabs in the eighth, and with 
the Turks in the eleventh, century, which tell us how Indians 
in the North actually fought. The traditional array of 
battle consisted of an open line of elephants covering the 
infantry, mostly bowmen, in the centre, with cavalry, 
covered by war chariots, on both flanks. It was just such 
a line as this which cO'nfronted the Arabs and the Turks, 
except that we do not read of chariots being employed, and 
this arm, a heritage from the Aryan invaderB, had apparently 
become obsolete. The elephants were the distinctive feature 
of Indian warfare; they must be thought of as movable 
strong-points, giving stability to the line so long as they 
stood fast, and firniishing vantage-ground for the discharge 
of arrows and other missiles. Their stability, however, had 
a limit, and when some of tliem tamed and bolted, the 
breach in the line, and the confusion caused to the infantry 
behind, gave the opposing cavalry their chance : to stam¬ 
pede the enemy’s elephants was consequently one of the 
main objects of a commander right up to the time when 
the development of artillery rendered their employment 
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impossible. In battle there was an element of single combat, 
in the sense that when tlie king, who usually ootnmanded in 
person, fell, or became invisible, his army ordinarily fled. 
Thus UiG fight for Sind in 712 was decided by the fall of 
Dahir, the king of the country •, while an important victory 
gained by Mahmud in looS was due to the flight of the 
elephant on wliich his opponent was mounted. To kill, or 
put to Eght, the opposing king was thus the primary object 
in each battle. 

Hindu kings usually, though not, it seems, invariably, 
maintained standing armies, trained and paid in time of 
peace \ in war these forces were supplemented by contin¬ 
gents recruited from the wilder tribes, and possibly also by 
levies from the subjects of the kingdom. It is prDtra.bIe that 
in the Rajput kingdoms the standing troops consisted largely 
of men of tire royal tribe, bound to their king by permanent 
ties of loyalty ; but in some states mercenary troops were 
employed, and the fact that almost from tlie outset the 
Turkish invaders had Indians in their armies suggests that 
among certain class<^ fighting was a regular trade, as it 
continued to be tliroughout the Jfosiem period. 

Turning to the civil side of the kingdom, there was no 
legislation in the modern sense of the term ; the ‘ codes of 
law ‘ which we possess were elaborated by text-writers, not 
by Kings, Ministers, or Assemblies, and differ essentially in 
their nature from the codes of modern times. The writers 
clearly had a twofold object, to codify existing practices, 
and at the same time fit them into the framework of royal 
and priestly authority; their views were obviously con¬ 
ditioned by their enviromnent, so that on occasion they 
differed among themselves ; the extent to which the' codes' 
were accepted varied from place to place, particularly in 
regard to private rights and duties ; and, while it is reason¬ 
able to infer that their influence increased as time went on, 
it is not possible to fix a period at w'hich they became for¬ 
mally authoritative, or to say how far their provisions might 
prevail against the will of an autocrat. 

In India, both North and South, there was elaborate 
machineiy' for securing the execution of the King’s com* 
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mands. with Ministers at the capital in touch with the 
tillages through the officers in charge of districts and sub¬ 
divisions. For the Tamil country in the Souths tliere is 
ample evidence to prove the existence of tillage assemblies 
consisting of the male residentsj. which conducted the business 
of the village through committees, managing the agricul¬ 
tural land, the sources of irrigation, the local roadways and 
such matters, and also directing police-work and disposing 
of criminal cases, though the severer pimishments were 
apparently inflicted by order of the King. The inscriptions 
suggest that there was ordinarily harmonious and effective 
co-operation between the royal officers and these village- 
assemblies, and their perusal leaves the impression that the 
villagers could transact their own business without much 
interference from abow.^ 

We have no clear evidence that similar institutions 
existed in northern India, We know only that there the 
royal officers dealt with the villages through representatives, 
who are conveniently described as headmen ; we do not 
know how these headmen were appointed in early times; 
and we can only guess that then, as in later periods, they 
were chosen by the brotherhood of resident peasants, with 
a tendency for the position to become hereditary in practice. 
Nor have we any precise knowledge of the pow'ers exercised 
by the headmen in the transaction of local business or in 
dealing Avith crime; the most probable view is that the 
brotherhood and the headmen, between them, Ivad a free 
hand, so long as their actions did not conflict with the royal 
policy, but as yet there is not sufficient evidence to establi^ 
this view as a fact. 

In regard to religion, it is safe to say that, while India 
contained Aniniists. Christians and Moslems, Jews and 
Parsees, Jains and Buddhists, by the end of the tenth 
century the country, both North and South, was predomi» 
nantly devoted to Hinduism in one or other of its forms. 
The wilder tribes were doubtless Animists, as some of them 
still are, but, as we have said already, they counted for little 
in the life of the country. The Christian community was 
small, and localised near the south-w'est coast. The Moslem 


* See JTot*! till p. lii. 
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power was confined to Sind, while the small numbers of 
Moslem merchants in the seaports were as yet unimportant 
from the cultural aspect. The Parsees. whose arrival will 
be recounted in the next chapter, were localised on the %%’est 
coast, and were a people apart; and the same description 
may be applied to the Jews, who for some centuries had 
been established in ^labbar. Tlie Joins persisted in some 
localities, mainly in the centre of the country; the Buddhists 
were by this time almost confined to the Pala territori^ 
in Bengal and Bihar, 

The view which udll bo found in some older books that 
Buddhism u'as extirpated horn India by ruthless persecutioa 
is not home out by evidence. Our knowledge is still very 
imperfect, but all that is known points to the conclusion 
that, while the idea of persecution in one region or another 
cannot be entirely ruled out, the main forces at work were 
assimilatioD and absorption. To explain the operation of 
these, we must look back. In tlie beginning. Buddhism 
had offered a path to salvation independent of gods and 
priests alike; in the course of the centuries it became trans¬ 
formed, and offered a personal god, with an extensive celes¬ 
tial hierarchy, and with worship conducted by prints or 
monks. Meanw’hile Hinduism had, as we have seen, de¬ 
veloped in the direction of one supreme god (not always the 
same); and it may fairly be said that the ordinary man. in 
search of salvation, w-as now' offered a choice between the cults 
of Buddha, Siva and Vishnu, differing mainly in matters 
of ritual. Assimilation had, however, gone still further. 
The Buddha was commonly represented in sculpture as 
ajccompanied or attended by some of the gods of Hinduism, 
so that in the eyes of ordinary laymen the hierarchy and the 
pantheon must have become very much alike ; while Hindus 
recognised the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, that 
is to say, as on the same footing as R^a or KrUhna- 

In this position, with three cults similar in essence, and 
each of them offering a measure of satisfaction to the religious 
needs of the individual, it nmy reasonably be inferred that 
the expansion of one or the other depended largely on 
second^ causes such as fashion or patronage. In earlier 
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times Buddhism had enjoyed the patronage of many power¬ 
ful rulers both in tlie North and in the South ; and we know 
that under Harsha Buddhist monks in great numbers had 
docked to Kanauj. After Harslia, we hear of no |»werful 
patrons except the Pala dynasty ; and the probabilities are 
that the monks, the preachers of Buddhism, gradually con¬ 
centrated in Bengal and Bihar, where they were assured 
of favour and support, leaving the rest of the country to the 
competing cults, w^hich could rely on tlie patronage of the 
Rajput kings. 

Account must be taken also of the tendency, which is 
apparent in the literature of the period, to strengthen the 
institution of kingship by invoking divine authority in its 
support. Kings were presented as great gods in human 
fonn ; their pedigrees were carried back to the pantheon ; 
and their Brahman ministers, too, were exhibited as divine 
in their origin and in their powers. Such theories fit much 
more easily into Hinduism than into Buddhism, and it was 
natural for rulers and ministers, intent on the aggrandise¬ 
ment of their authority, to accord their patronage to the 
former rather than to the latter. 

Another of the decline of Buddhism which is 

suggested in the literature of the period is the moral de» 
tcrioration of the monastic system. From the earliest times 
there had been Buddlnst nuns as well as monks ; it was easy 
for a w'oman to cast ofi her family obligations and enter on 
a freer life ; and the resulting threat to the integrity of the 
social system must have told strongly against the creed by 
which it was rendered possible. 

The prevalent conditions tlien were such as to promote 
Hinduism at the expaise of Buddhism among ordinary 
people. At the two ends of the scale the position was some¬ 
what different. The lower forms of popular religion were 
mainly matters of spells and charms, in which the differences 
between one cult and another could count for little I success 
would depend rather on the astuteness of the priesthood. 
The highest intellects, on the other hand, were busy in regions 
where differences of cult were almost immaterial, tn aiguing 
out with extraordinary subtlety the world-problems of the 
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hitidamental nature of matter and of personality« Some of 
them, however, were alive to the daily needs of the people 
whose nature they discussed] and in particular Uie great 
philosopher Sankara, known as AciiSrya, or ' the Master.* 
who in the ninth cenlun- was the protagonist of the strict 
theory of monism, expounded also the practical side of life 
on the definite lines of Hinduism, and became the founder 
of a Hindu sect. It is perhaps fair to say that the influence 
of intellect was on the side of Hinduism, even when it was 
employed in the most abstruse metaphysical speculation. 

We may conclude then that by the end of the tenth 
century Hinduism held the field, except in Bengal and 
Bihar, and that it had attained to the conception of a single 
personal Cod, in direct relation with individual men. The 
nature of this relation, as it was understood by some of the 
best thinkers of the time, is embodied in the doctrine of 
bhakii, which »n he interpreted precisely in the terms Grace 
and Love, as used in the theology of the West. The first 
recorded apostle of this doctrine was RSmanuja, who belongs 
to the twelfth century ; he lived in the Tamil country, and 
some scholars, W'ho have regarded liim as tlie originator of 
the doctrine, have inferred that he learned it from tlie 
Christian community in the south*w'est. The central idea 
is, however, much older, for it occurs in the portion of the 
Mahabhdraia known as the Bbagavudgtti, which, whatever 
its actual date may be, was certainly in existence in the Gupta 
period ; and its rudiments have been traced back in Indian 
literature which is earlier than the Christian era, by some 
scholars even in the Rigveda. There is no evidence that 
RainSnuja was ever in personal contact witli Christians; 
it is quite possible that he may have been, and that inter¬ 
course with them may have influenced the development of 
his thought, but the root-idea must be accepted as having 
an independent origin in India. The spread of the developed 
doctrine will occupy our attention in later chapters; here 
w‘e must be content to quote a summary of it as it was 
preached by RSmanuja himself. ‘ There is first the behef 
in a Primal Being who is indeed infinite, but infinite in 
qualities of goodness: secondly, tlie doctrine that in his love 
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for his creatures the Supreme bcc<niies incarnate in divera 
blessed forms to save men from sin and sonow, and lead 
them to union with him : and, tliirdly, the teaching that the 
Supreme may be inched by any suppliant, whatever his 
birth or rank* who worships him in perfect self-foigetting 
love/^ That is m essence a gospel of Love and Grace: 
God's love for man^ majiifested in His grace, and man^s love 
for God, manifested in his devoGon. 

Ki^^uja found his Primal Being in Vishno, hut sub* 
stantially tlxe same ideas had by this time gathered round 
Siva, whose worshippers regarded the individual soul as 
bound by the triple fetters of ignoranoe, mdyd, or illusion, 
and its accumulated karnm. ' But God in His grace vrills 
that it shall be redeemed and shall dwell in blessedness for 
ever with Him in a union not of unity but of perfect associa¬ 
tion I and therefore the soul must be bom in maUp in order 
that through hunaan esperience salvation may come. Then, 
when merits have balanced demerits, the defilements of 
mdyd and which Imve attached themselves to it in 

its human incarnation, are taken away by the divine Grace, 
and the soul is gathered into the bosom of the infinite Love.' 
It was along lines such as these that Hindu religious thought 
had been travelling in the period which we are reviewing* 

It must not^ hoivever, be inferred that this doctrine 
of bhakii, or salvation through Grace and Love, was held 
universally and consciously by Hindus in the tenth century. 
It had been attainedp but, so far as w^e know, had not yet 
been preached w idely or effectively ; and probably the older 
idea of tlte efficacy of sacrifice still predominated among the 
masses^ degenerating at the low^est end of the scale into 
reliance solely on the magical pow'er of the priest, but with an 
increasing demand for something better—a demand which 
was to be met by the preachers of bhakti in the oenturies 
that lay ahead. 

the region of culture, the tendency we ha^^ mentioned 
tow'ards regulation rather than creation is obvious in the 

* Tht qnptatioai aw from Dr, L. D. Barnett^ Tkt Hrari of Imdia 
(Londdii, 19I|3, pp, 43, 80. 
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literature of the period. Good litctatute continued to be 
produced in San&krit after the age of the Guptas, but the 
bulk of what has survived is characterised increasingly by 
arti6ciality and convention, by strict adherence to fomi, 
and by extraordinary verbal ingenuity. In addition, a 
popul^ literature ^^'as coming into existence, expressed in 
the developing vernacular languages, but too Uttle of it is 
extant to justify a pronouncement on its quality. As regards 
painting also, the paucity of surviving specimens prevents 
an y precise statement, but it is reasonable to infer that its 
development was parallel to that of sculpture, where a 
definite change can be obseived. The dififenence may be 
stated in phrases borrowed from Sir John Marshal).^ The 
purpose of the earlier art, ‘ free alike from artificiality and 
idealism, w'as to glorify religion by tdUng the story of 
Buddhism and Jainism in tlic simplest and most expressive 
language which the chisel of the sculptor could command *: 
after the age of the Guptas, the artists, now employed in 
the service of Hinduism, sought rather ' to embody spiritual 
ideas in terms of form,* The aesthetic value of this change 
is a matter of contro^'crsy, for while some critics regard it as 
an advance to a higher plane of art, others see only a sacrifice 
of truth, and a submission to convention of an ever-increasing 
rigidity t to decide between these conflicting views is no part 
of our purpose. 

In regard to architecture, there is happily no similar 
controversy. Surviving examples are still limited to reli¬ 
gious edifices, hut, w'hatever may have been the case in 
other departments of activity, there is no doubt that it was 
a great age of temple-building. Some western critics indeed 
object to the quantity and elaboration of oniament, which 
tends to obscure the fundamental q^ualities of the edifice, 
but all of them recognise that the union of strength and grace 
displayed in the best examples is unsurpassed. These 
examples are spread over a wide area, beyond the range of 
Moslem iconoclasm. In the far north, the temple of Martand 

> diflcr«ic« can be readily observed in tbe 

Bntisb MuseiiPi by Gqmpajiiig tho Aoiarilvalj fi.jgiiTK (second eiid third 
ce^tll^Lc£} exhibited on the main staircase, vdth those in the two rocimri 
devoted respectiv^y to Indian Beltgion and to Baddhinn.. 
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stands as a meniorial to the rulers of Kashmir in the 
eighth centory ; while the Chandel d3Tiasty, which ruled in 
Bimdeikhand in the tenth and eleventh centuries, is com¬ 
memorated by the group of temples at Khajur^o. In the 
peninsula^ the Kailas temple at EUora is a momiment of 
R^thor rule; the Fallavas are recalled by the temple at 
Conjeeveranip and the great days of tlie Choias by that at 
Tanjoten WTien allowance is made for the destmctioo 
^mught by time and by man. it must be recognised that 
during these centuries Hinduism commanded the best that 
India could give, not only in money, but in taste and skill. 

Our knowledge of the social life of the period is neces¬ 
sarily imperfect. We can^ however. safely accept the current 
view tliat it was characterised by increasing rigidity of the 
framework furnished by the system of caste^ a necessary 
result of the dedine of Buddhism, which ignored caste 
differences, and the extension of Hinduism, to which they 
belonged. But the process w^as not yet complete^ The 
best available picture of the life of the time is to be found 
in a collection of tales ^ known as Th^ of Story^ 

which was compiled in Kashmir in the eleventh century, 
and the glimpses afforded by incidents in these tales suggest 
that, while the rules of caste may have been hardeningt they 
were not so rigid as in later centunes. There is no bint of 
the endogamous suhdirisions of caste which are now fandljar i 
men could on occasion take a wife from a low^er caste i 
among Brarmans at least, a wide latitude was allowed in the 
choice of occupation ; and merchants made sea-voyages in 
a way that would have been unthinkable a hundred years ago- 

As regards the position of women, nothing like the rigid 
seclusion of later times can be traced in these stories, but 
ladies of the upper classes led a sheltered life, and the idea 
of actual seclusion must have been knowm, because a charac¬ 
ter in one of the stories condemned it as a useless custom. 
Polygamy was recognised, but instances of it appear usually 
among royal families, and the difficulty of supporting many 
wives is suggested as a reason w'hy ordinary men were content 

l Thn SaJ^skrit nnine il A tranaiatioil bjT C. 

Tawney. cUited by N, M- Pemer^ was pfintcU jn London, 
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with one. CbiM-marriages were knovin, and were occasion¬ 
ally advocated, but judging horn tJte stories, were not the 
usual practice of the time. The rite of suttee was practised, 
but it was not obligatory, and the remarriage of widows is 
implicitly recognised as permissible. Music and dandng 
were popular recreations among ladies, there were picture^ 
galleries in the royal palaces, and the general impiession is 
of a diversified and cultured life. It may be added that 
courtesans play a prominent part in The Ocean of 5 /oiy as in 
so much of the literature of the country. 

In tlie matter of diet, the stories suggest that, while 
nortliem India was mainly vegetarian, more meat, though 
of course not beef, was eaten then than now. A more 
striking diflerence is in the matter of intoxicating drink; 
drunkenness was by no means uncommon, and we read of 
drinking-bouts being enjoyed by princesses. The familiar 
practice of chewing the betel le^ by way of stimulant was 
well established, but, on the other band, there is no hint of 
indulgence in opium or hemp-diugs, and the question when 
these forms of intoxicants obtained their vogue is one of the 
numerous unsolved problems of the social history of India. 
Nor is there any mention of the practice of smoking, and in 
the present state of our knowledge we must infer that the 
great social importance of the habit has grown up since the 
introduction of the tobacco plant in the sixteentii century. 

Of the economic basis of tliis soda] life as yet w'c know 
very little. It is dear that the great bulk of the income of 
the country was provided by peasants working on the land 
and raising most of the crops which are now familiar, rice, 
wheat and barley, millets and pulses, oilseeds and sugar-cane, 
for food, and fibres and dyes for use in industry t but the 
extant literature does not enable us to say whether the 
peasants were w-orse or better off than at the present day. 
We know' that drought was their great enemy, for iamine, 
in the literal sense, was a stock topic for story-tellers, while 
in the North as in the South the provision of means for irri¬ 
gating the land was regarded as a meritorious act. We can 
say in general terms that the position of the peasants must 
have depended largely on the share of their produce which 
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tt-as taken as revenue by the king, but we do not know how- 
much was usually taken. Tlie traditional daim was, as we 
have seen, one-sixth, but the texts allow of a higher propor¬ 
tion in emergencies; and there is good evidence to show 
that the practice of levying oesscs in addition to the share 
was already W'ell established. Inscriptions recovered in 
South India show that on occasion the share actually taken 
was much above the traditional figure, but as yet there are 
not sufficient data for confident generalisation, while for the 
North there is even less evidence. The most probable infer¬ 
ence from the recorded experience of the first Moslem con¬ 
querors is that in the North the king's claim was usually 
either one-third or one-half the produce ; but all that can 
safely be said is that it would be dangerous to assume that 
the traditional figure represents the facts of the period^ 
Another question which must be asked, but cannot yet 
be completely answered, is the extent to which peasants 
w'cre dependent oq the markets : did they deliver the king s 
share in kind, or had they to sell produce in order to pay the 
treasury in cash ? We know that coined money had been 
current in India for many centuries, but we do not know 
how far its use had spread from the towns to the villages. 
Inscriptions show that in the South pajments of revenue 
were frequently made partly m kind and partly in cash, so 
much rice and so much gold, so that the ca^-nexus between 
the town and counity' had already come into existent in 
that region, though it was not yet universal. In the North 
there are dear indications in the inscriptions that some 
payments, though certainly not all. were made in money, 
but many of the technical terms used in these sources arc 
hard to interpret, and the data are not yet suSident for any 
general statement. The most probable view is that at this 
period cash-transactions were increasing slowly throughout 
India as a whole, and that their prevalence varied widely in 
different parts of the country, but that in the more highly 
developed regions the peasants had to sell a substantial 
portion of their produce in order to pay the revenue due from 
them, so that conditions were already operating to produce 
that great banc of peasant countries, the ‘ harvest glutr 
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when everybody has to sell at the same tLme, and harvest 
prices are consequently depressed. 

Of the condition of rural labour we know nothing : the 
literature of the period shows the existence of slavery, but 
it was purely domestic, an incident of urban rather than 
rural life, and there are no grounds for inferring that the 
village labourers were technically slaves. Inscriptions 
establish the fact that the authorities could on occasion 
exact compulsorj’ labour from the villages. The extent of 
this burden is quite uncertain, but there are some indica- 
tions in the literature that it was most severe in the 
Himalayan region, where goods have often to be carried by 
men instead of pack animals. Of industry, too, we know 
scarcely an^ihing; the production of cotton goods and 
other articles was widespread and diversified, but the 
literature throws no light on the economic position of the 
craftsmen who produced them. Merchants travelled freely 
over the country, but the volume of their transactions and 
their methods of business are matters for conjecture; w-e 
know only that there wws an elaborate system of transit 
dues and other taxes on commerce. The subject of foreign 
trade will be noticed in the next chapter. 

Lastly, a few words must be said on the practice of 
making pilgrimages to the holy places, a practice which, 
though primarily religious, has had important 
also on social and economic life. We do not hear of 
pilgrimage in the earliest period of Hinduism, and apparently 
the practice was originated by Buddhists and Jains, who 
gathered at the places sacred to the memory of the founders 
of their faiths ; but, whatevei its origin, tftere is no doubt 
that by this period it was well established among Hindus. 
There are allusions to places of pilgrimage in the works of 
Kalidasa, the great poet of the Gupta age, while in The 
Ouan of Story the practice is quite familiar, and we read 
of gatherings at some of the centres which pilgrims still 
throng to-day. In estimating the life of the tenth century, 
therefore, we must take account of the fact that Hindus 
from distant places were meeting at such centres, at 
its appropriate season, and, whether at their destination or 
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along the roads leading to it, were foiming acqaaintances, 
exch^ging news and views, listening to preachers, bards or 
story-tellers, and thus acquiring a wider outlook than if 
they had stayed at home. For the Indian pilgrim is seldom 
wholly absorbed in the ceremonies which are his primary 
objfKt: the event is a holiday in his life, and while the 
are scTupiilously performed, there is usually 
plenty of time for conversation, shopping, sightseeing, and 
all the various interests which combine to make travel an 
important element in education. We must, in fact, regard 
pilgrimage as one of the great factors making for the 
unification of Hinduism. 


NOTE 
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CHAPTER XTX 

FOREIGN CONTACTS 

We hAVC tiow lo sJcEtch, the position of India, in rclltion to 
other countries towards the end of the tenth century ; but 
the area to be covered is widCj the usual uncertainty as 
to dates prevents precise chronological treatment, and. in 
order to give an intelligible account we shall have to look 
back, and occasionally fonsard, for considerable penods. 
As a first approach to the subject, we may (hvide Asia by 
a line drawn north and south through Delhi, or, say, the 
77th meridian. To the west of this line commerce on the 
w'hole counted for more than culture; to the cast we are 
ooncemed mainly with the spread of Indian religion over 
almost the whole of eastern Asia, and of Indian civilisation, 
including religion, over the region, insular as well as 
continental, lying to the south of China, 

On the northern land frontier such a line m^ks very 
roughly the meeting-place of Chinese and Islamic culture 
at this pteiiod. We have seen in an earlier chapter that at 
one time the Chinese power had extended into the basin of 
the Oxus. but since then Islam had gained ground, for 
Persia had been conquered by the Arabs in the seventh 
century, and their faith had now extended north and e^t 
into the countries which we call Afghanistan and Russian 
Turkistan. We possess no knowledge of the relations of 
India with the latter country in the period preceding 
first incursions of the Turks into the Punjab; but in reg^ 
to the former we must distinguish, for the eastern portion 
was ruled by a Hindu dynasty until nearly the dose of the 
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ten^ (^Dtury, and it may reasonably be inferred that 
Indian mduences predoitiinated in this re^on as far as the 
frontiers held by Arabs on the west and by Turks on the 
north. 

At present we have no evidence to show to what extent 
Indian influences crossed th^ frontiers, but further south 
there had been active intercourse with Baghdad during the 
period when Sind was subordinate to tfie t^Iiphs. Under 
Mansur (753"774) ^.nd HarCn ( 786 - 80 S), Indian works in 
^tronomy, medicine and philosophy bad been translated 
into Arabic with the aid of Sanskrit scholars, some of them 
siimiDoned for the purpose, and formed an important 
contribution to the new body of learning which was grow^ 
ing up in Baghdad; but after a short time the Arabs 
tuiTied their eyes definitely to the West, and the earlier 
Indian current gave way to that which flowed from Greek 
sources. 

The sea routes from India to the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea remained open ; we have no precise know'ledge of 
the trade carried by them at this period, but we know that 
it was by them that Parsee and Arab settlers reached the 
west coast of India. The former were Persians wiio adhered 
to the old national religion of Zoroastrianism, or * fire-wor¬ 
ship ' in the popular phrase, and in the course of the eighth 
century left their homes, and sought a refuge from Islam in 
India; they were allowed to settle on the cOast between 
Bombay and Surat, and there they established themselves, 
followmg their owm religion, and leading a peaceful and 
industrious life. Their prominence in commerce, finance and 
industry dates only from the rise of the city and seaport of 
Bombay in modem times. 

In order to account for the Arab settlements on the west 
coast, we mnst glance at the chief trade-route of the Asiatic 
seas, that which connects the ports of China with the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. This route falls naturally into three 
sections, from China to the narrow ^vaters between Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula, from Sumatra to the south-west 
coast of India, and from India to the western termini. The 
complete voyage is very long and dangerous for sailing 
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vessds, dependent, as they are, on the seasonal winds ; if 
owing to any accidental delay a ship ' loses her season.' as 
the phrase goes, she can only wait till the next season cotnes 
round, and may perhaps have become tuiseaworthy by the 
time it arrives. There were thus sound commercial reasons 
for the change in practice which is known to have occurred 
on this route: the through voyages were gradually discon¬ 
tinued, and goods changed hands at entrepots in the Straits, 
or on the Indian coast, or both. Through voyages were 
certainly made between the 6fth and the seventh c^turies, 
when Chinese junks were familiar ohjects in the Persian Gulf, 
and also, it seems, at Aden, while about the year 650 the 
Arabs had comniwiial agencies on the coast of China , but 
later on we find the junks terminating their voyage on the 
Indian coast, where their goods were sold to Arabs for trans¬ 
port farther west. From somewhere about 900 then, and 
perhaps earlier, Arab merchants were settling on the Indian 
coast in order to pursue this trade, buying and selling 
with the junks, and also dealing in pepper and other local 
products. Their objects were purely commercial; there 
was no idea of conquest, and apparently there was little or 
no religious propaganda : but the settlers, who adhered 
to their awn faith, took wives in the country, and they 
are represented at the present day by the race knowm as 
Moplahs, who still live in the region W'here their ancestors 
once traded. 

The scope of the Arab traders in Afnca is uncertain. In 
earlier days, we do not meet them farther south than Somali¬ 
land : but somewhere about this time they were extending 
their settlements towards Zanzibar and Mozambique, and it 
is possible that the direct trade between Indi^ Md E^t 
Africa, which later on became of great importance, may 
already have begun. Traces of Indian culture have been 
found on the island of Madagascar, but their date is uncer¬ 
tain ; by some students they are believed to be due to contact 
with Jav-a rather than the mainland, but precise knowledge 
is wanting. South Africa was, so far as we know, entirely 
outside the Indian circle until the arrival of the Portuguese 
five centuries later* 
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Crossing the Indian Ocean, and passing by Ceylon, which 
was for the time incorporated in the Chola empire, we come 
to the islands which are now known as the Dutch East In,di<s. 
Here we find Indian culture established over a wide region, 
but the liistoiy of its extension cannot yet be written. 
Indian literature furnishes barely a hint that the process 
was at work * only a little more has been gleaned from 
Chinese sources : and the story is being slowlv rcconsfructcd 
mainly by the labours of Dutch scholars who'in recent times 
have been active in aichaeological research. We know that 
both Buddhism and Hinduism were well established, and 
tliat Indian cultural influences were prominent up to the 
fifteenth century, when Islam reached the islands ; but \vc 
do not yet know when the extension began, or where it 
originated. Definite eridence of its existence has been 
found on the north-eastern side of Sumatra, in Java and 
some smaller islands further east, on the coast of Borneo, 
and quite reoeutly m Celebes ? but the possibility of a still 
wnder extension cannot be ruled out, and it is perhaps 
significant that the earliest survivals w'hich can be approxi¬ 
mately dated occur on the eastern side of the region j'ust 
descri bed. Sanskrit inscri ptions show that somewhere about 
the year 400 Hindu, or Hinduised, kings were ruling on the 
east coast of Borneo, and that sacrifices were offered there 
by Br^an priests ; but we have as yet no knowledge how 
thc^ kmgdom was founded, from what part of India the 
Brahmans had come, or by what route they bad travelled, 
while the later history of this kingdom is unknown. Simi¬ 
larly, we know that, about the same period or a little later, 
Hindu ideas were familiar in western Java, and that in the 
seventh century Srivijaya, near the modem Palcmbang at 
the eastern end of Sumatra, was a great centre of Indian 
Buddhism, where the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing w-as able to 
learn Sanskrit; but the origins of these influences are still 
matters for speculation. 

Towards the end of the eighth century a maritime power 
known as the Saitendra empire emerged in these regions and 
with occasional vicissitudes, dominated the narrow watere 
till about 1250. The history of this power is in process of 
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recoRstniction. Until quite recently it wiis believed to be 
an expansion of Srivijaya in Sumatra, but the more probable 
view ^ is that it arose on the coast of the ilalay Peninsula, 
and thence extended its sway over the islands to the south. 
The origin of the dynasty is still unknown> but its inspira* 
tion was certainly Indian, and it patronised the Mahay in ist 
form of Buddhism- That it maintained relations with the 
motherland appears foom inscriptions which have been 
discovered in Indiap show'tng that an early Sailendra rxder 
founded a monastery at KSlanda in BihaTp and that a later 
one did the same thing in the Chola countr^'^ in the South. 
It is to this dynasty that the world owes the greatest sur¬ 
viving monuntent of Indian Buddhism p tlie shrine at Boro- 
budur in central Java; but Buddhism was not the only 
religion in that part of the islandp for remains of Hindu 
temples have been found in the vicinity. 

In the eleventh century we meet wiiti new* kingdoms 
in eastern Java, and find evidence of a further cultural de¬ 
velopment. The survivals in central Java and Sumatra are 
still definitely Indian in character, though they comprise 
indigenous elements, but in eastern Java the two streams 
coalescep and the result is no longer Indian, but a distinctive 
culture in which much that is Indian has been assimilated. 
The religion of Islam spread over the archipelago in the 
course of the fifteenth century, but not in its most aggressive 
form, and sunivals of the earlier Indian culture can be 
traced in Java and Sumatra i w'hile in the smaller island 
of Bali^ lying cast of Java, w'here Islam did not establish 
itself, the national religion is still defiuutcly Indian m its 
character. 

Passing from the islands to the mainland. we find a 
position similar in essence to that which has just been 
described. There is no doubt that for ten centuries or more 
Indian religion and culture were prominent features in the 
life of the countries which are now known as Burma, Siam^ 
Cambodia, Annam, and the Malay Peninsula i but the story 
of the extension is being gradually put together by the 

1 Sc* the Mticki by Dr, K, C. MAjutad^r, Dr. G. Cced^, and othci: 
WTitMsn Id ths J<3iaTfiAi £/ tbe Gwtttr IdUw Sodrty for 1934 and 1935. 
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lalxturs of archaeologists, and cannot yet be recounted 
as a whole. The earliest survival so far recovered in this 
region b a Sanskrit inscriptioii, assigned to the third, or 
possibly the second, centu^;>^ which establishes the cxbtence 
of a Hinduised kingdom on the coast of soutliem Annom, 
in the region formerly known as Champa. Later inscrip¬ 
tions show that Champa continued as a powerful kingdom 
for many centuries, but its history is still in process of recon¬ 
struction by French archaeologists; the Chams of to-day 
are mostly Moslems, and have lost nearly all the old 
Indian tradition, but a few of them are still worshippers 
of Siva. 

Chinese annals teU ns that about the same period there 
was an extensive Hindnbed kingdom lying south and west 
of Champa and covering part of what is now Cambodia; 
and they attribute its origin to the first century, when a 
BrShman conquered the country and married the reigning 
Queen, Later there are hints of fresh emigration from 
India to this region, and a great mass of inscriptions, some 
of them in Sanskrit, combine with other records to fumislt 
the hbtory during several centuries of the Khmer empire, 
a powerful state essentially Indian in constitution and in 
culture, whose principal monuments are the-famous temples 
at Angkor in the heart of Cambodia, 

In Siam archaeological research has been pursued actively 
in recent years, but much ground remains unexplored. The 
present kingdom b known to have been built up out of several 
states, each with its own Hindu culture, but the origins of 
these are unknown, and their history b not yet written. 
Substantially the same may be said of Burma, where research 
has made less progress t we know that Indian culture pre¬ 
vailed, and we know little more. In the Malay Peninsula 
there arc traces of Hindu influences as far back as the 
second century of our era, and later on we come to the 
Sailendra empire which has already been mentioned, so 
that it b possible to say that about the tenth century 
Indian ideas prevailed over the whole of south-castem 
Asia. 

Later on they were to be overlaid by cultures of different 
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types. Islam spread up the Malay Peninsula, and also in 
Champa, while the southward migrations of various races 
brought Burma, Siam, Atmam and Cambodia definitely 
within the Chinese sphere. Taking a wide view, then, we 
may say that in the tenth century Indian culture was in 
contact with Islam on the west and north-west, and with 
r.hma on the north-east, while to the east and south-east 
it had no definite limits. The changes which occurred 
during the next five centuries resulted in its endosure 
between Islam and China, which met first in Turkislan. 
and again at the head of the Malay Peninsula; but just 
when the ring seemed to he complete, the arrival of the 
Portuguese round the Cape of Good Hope opened a way for 
new contacts of a very different nature^—contacts which 
were ultimately to determine the position of India as it 
stands to-day. 

We know of intercourse between India and China by 
two routes, both of them long, difficult and dangerous. The 
sea route has already been described! tlie land route ran 
from the western provinces of China through Turkistan to 
the basin of the Oxus, and tlience southward over the Hindu 
Kush to the Kabul valley and Peshawar. On the majp this 
is a Very roundabout journey. Its explanation lies in the 
fact that from about the Christian era onwards successive 
Chinese dynasties attached very great Importanoe to ffie 
east-and-west route by which silk goods could be earned 
to the markets of the Roman Empire l for long periods 
the road was policed rig^^ Oxus basin, and 

thus offered a comparatively safe journey to the point 
where a traveller to India had to turn south over the 
passes of the Hindu Kush. Modem explorations along 
this route ^ have shown that Chinese Turkistan was the 
meeting-place of Indian •ti'd Chinese culture, and there 
is DO doubt that regular communication went on as late 
as the ninth century, after whldi the importance of this 
road declined. 

At present there is no evidence that any substantial 

» A dncriptioii of this poitjcm of the rou^ wlU be touiul io 

Sir Anrel Stein's Oh diiriAif Ct^irat-Asitn Trofts (Lomoo, 1933). 
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volume of trade passed between Iitdk and China by this 
route. Its importance for our present ptirpose lies i ather in 
the fact that somewhere about the Christian era it carried 
the first news of Suddhism to China j and later on, when 
that faith had become establi^ed in the Far East, it was 
followed by many of the Chinese pilgrims who came to India, 
some by land and others by sea, to visit the holy places and 
obtain authentic versions of the scriptures. From China 
Buddhism spread to Korea, and thence to Japan, so that 
the seed first carried from India across the deserts of Central 
Asia nearly twenty centuries ago has borne a marvellous 
crop. In Tibet also the establishment of Buddhism was 
the result of Indian infiuences, but it was independent 
of the main movement across Central Asia, and cannot 
safely be dated earlier than the seventh century. Later 
on, intercourse became active with northern India, par¬ 
ticularly with the Pala kingdom, and the extant Tibetan 
versions of lost Sanskrit texts testify to the intimate 
culturd relations which were establisliod between the two 
CO tin trices. 

If we have so far said very little of the commercial 
relations of India with the countries farther east, the reason 
is that for the period we are considering there are no facts 
on r^rd. One mference, however, is so nearly certain 
that it may be mentioned here. We first get precise know¬ 
ledge of the commerce of this region early in the sixteenth 
century, and we find that at tJiat time the whole commerciai 
situation dominated by the trade in cotton dotliing 
made in India. In Indo-China and in the islands practically 
eve^body who wore clothes at all obtained them from 
India ; the trade was highly organised, and along the east 
coast of India, as well as in Gujarat, large numbers of 
weavers, dyers and doth-printers were kept busily employed 
in producing the goods required by the varying tastes of the 
consuming markets. In regions like the Moluccas, where 
as yet money was scarcely current, Indian dothes of definite 
tjrpes formed the usual medium of exchange ; and merchants 
who desired to buy doves or nutmegs, gums, resins, and 
other produce, began their operations by ditaining a stock 
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of clothing from India. Obviously such a system was of 
long and gradual growth, and we may reasonably infeT 
its origms go back to the distant period when Indian 
merchants first carried their civilisation across the seas, and 
that it was already established, if not fuUy developed, by 
the tenth century. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THl ADVENT OF THE TURKS 

We are now approaching the period of Moslem political 
predominance, and may begin with a very short summary 
of the events which Ue before us. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the north-west of India was governed for 
the most part by Turks from their capital in Afghanistan. 
In the tliirteenth a Turkish kingdom established tn Delhi 
became paramount over the best part of northern India, 
and in the fourteenth its power extended also over a large 
portion of the South. The fifteenth century w'as a period 
of conflict, out of which a new kingdom of Delhi emerged 
under an Afghan dynasty. In the sixteenth the North fell 
to Mogul invaders, and in the seventeenth the Mogul empire 
extended over almost the whole of India. Its coUapK was 
followed by another century of conflict, which ended in the 
political supremacy of the East India Company. 

We have see n in an earlier chapter that the Turks had 
followed the Huns in the westward movement of the 
nomads; they established themselves as a great power in 
the region of the Oxus, and eventually broke up into various 
independent states. The branch which brought Islam 
effectively to India was originally a small principality 
founded in 933 at Ghazni, a fortress lying about eighty miles 
south of Kabul. Its territory adjoined that of the Hindu 
Sahi dynasty, which then ruled p^ of Afghanistan as well 
as a large portion of the Punjab, and the first recorded 
clash between the neighbours occurred in 973 * '^hen JalpSl, 
the sahi king, unsuccessfully invaded Ghazni. Four yeara 
later, a great conqueror, Sabuktigiu, succeeded to Ghazni,. 
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and by a series of victories towards the north and west 
enlarged bis principality untU it became a fonnidable power. 
Incidentally he carded on hostilities w'ith JaJpil, and estab- 
lished bis frontier on the Indus^ but he did not attempt the 
conquest of any part of India. On his death in 997 he was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud, with whom the story of 
Islam in India really begins. 

The Turks who came to India as conquerors must not be 
thought of as savages, though they could behave savagely 
on occasion. Along with the creed, they had accepted the 
culture of Islam, as it came to them by way of Persia. The 
royal courts were elaborate and well order^ ; there was an 
organised administration, conducted in the Persian language 1 
the rulers were often discriminating patrons of bteraturej 
great builders, and cultivated men. One feature of the 
new culture calls for specml mention : the Turks, who were 
already familiar wHb the use of paper, brought to India 
the practice of writing chronicles, based on the Islamic 
calendar, and henceforward the chronology of India becomes 
precise, so far as the facts recorded in the chronicles are 
concerned. 

Islam, like Hinduism, is a complete rule of life, and, 
again like Hinduism, it has its Sacred Law, which in theory 
is binding on rulers as well as subjects. The primary source 
of Islamic law is tJie Koran, which records the revelations 
given to Muhammad, but these are supplemented by his 
traditional sayings, and the somewhat fraipnentaty materials 
have been w'orked up by a succession of jurists into a con¬ 
sistent whole. The creed is pure monotheism t any sub¬ 
division of the omnipotent power is the worst form of heresy; 
and any visible tepresentation of the deity is a heinous sin. 
Moslem theologians did not shrink from the logical implica¬ 
tions of omnipotence: according to them, each individual 
has his allotted destiny, at which it 1$ impious to repine; 
and in India as elsewhere this doctrine has operated to give 
fortitude in adversity, but not to restrict the initiative of a 
conqueror. 

In its origin, the Islamic polity was based on equality. 
All Moslems were brothers, banded together under the rule 
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of the Caliph against the rest of the world ; and, while they 
were subject to certain restrictions, notably the prohibition 
of intoxicating iiquor, their social life was in gmerd £r«. 
They were, however, bound to follow the Caliph when he 
summoned them to a religious war, and ^ter victoty. ca^ 
soldier was entitled to an equal share of the spoil* For the 
vanquished the choice lay between Islam and either drath 
or skvery. Acceptance of the former alternative mvolved 
merely the repetition of a short formula, followed by the 
rite of circumcision ; if it was refused, the adult roaJ^ w^ 
put to death, and the women and children treated as booty. 

By the time of Mahmud this original polity had und^- 
gone important modifications. The tempor^ power v. j 
Caliph had waned, and numerous sovereign sUtes hao 
emerged: jurists regarded Moslem kings as deputies of the 
Caliph, and it was usual for a king to solicit h^ fomud 
recognition, but for practical purposes ^e kings had become 
independent. In these circumstances it 
individual rulers should think more of the safety of the 
kingdom than of meticulous compliance with the Islamic 
coiStitutfon, and the practice arose of distmgms^g l^tw'een 
public and private law ; in the latter sphere the 
doivn by Moslem jurists were duly enforced, but m matters 
of state some kings claimed, and exercised, entire frWom 
of action. In face of this position, the junsts ^itated. 
They maintained the validity of the Islamic constitution, 
but they did not proclaim the deposition of a l^g who 
riolated it: they relegated his punishment to the next 
world, and, as we shall see in later chapters, ^ ^he 
greatest of Moslem kings in India were prepared to take 

risk 

Another modification of great importance for India was 
in the treatment of the vanquished. Origmally the only ex¬ 
ception to the stem rule of Islam or death was m tie ^ of 
-nhe people of the Book '^that is to say. Jew^and ^stians. 
who ^knowledged the authority of the Old T^ament. 
these could enjoy freedom and protection under 

Moslem rule if they accepted the position and paid a sp^im 
tax, known as the jiiys. This exception was exten e in 
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the course of the first conquest of Sind, when the victor 
granted, to Hindus the position legaliy confined to Jews and 
Christians' and by the end of the eighth century the jurists 
bad agreed that a conqueror might allow the conquered 
population to remain undisturbed subject to the payment 
of jhya, and of revenue {kharMj) representing a share of the 
annual produce of the cultivated land. 

In this way the conquest oi India was enormously 
faclhtatcd. In the origirial polity, conquest would have 
involved the extirpation of Hinduism from the conquered 
territory, and the distribution of the land among the con¬ 
querors. In actual fact, a conquest involved no very great 
disturbance to the general population : the peasant sowed 
and reaped as before, but paid his revenue to a Moslem 
instead of to a Hindu ruler. An even simpler arrangeiRent 
was often adopted, for when a Hindu ruler submitted, and 
agreed to pay tribute representing the revenue due from 
his dominions, he W'as allowed to retain his position 
and authority, so that to some extent the earlier Moslem 
kingdoms took substantially the form of a Hindu empire— 
a number of vassal states acknowledging the supremacy ol 
an overlord. 

From the administsativc standpoint then the adjust¬ 
ments following on a conquest w ere comj^tively easy; 
but in social and religious matters the initial clash must 
have been terrible. To a sincere Moslem of those days, 
every Hindu temple, every wayside shrine, was an utter 
abomination, to be desecrated as effectively as time might 
permit; and Hindus, when unable to resist, could only 
watch the desecration. Again, the invading armies con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of cavalry , and, at the pace at wlrich 
they moved, they must have lived on the resources of the 
country. Food and forage were indispensable, and, seeing 
that the Turks were great eaters of meat, we must infer 
that to the loss and distress occasioned by forced requisi¬ 
tions or indiscriminate looting was added the horror of 
wholesale slaughter of cattle for food. We possess no 
formal record of these happenings, but we must recognise 
that they were inevitable in the circumstances, and that 
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they must have left a legacy of bitterness to tax the states¬ 
manship of the future. 


From these general observations we return to Mahmud, 
the conqueror. A precise estimate of his character is 
scarcely possible, for he quickly became the subject of 
conflicting traditions, and, in the absence of impartial 
records, be may be regarded as a great militant apostle, as 
a monster of cruelty and avarice, or, more probably, as 
something between ^e two. Throughout his reign he was 
concerned, primarily wth the maintenance and extetision 
of his empire in Persia and Turkistan, but between looo and 
1026 he invaded India as often as the military situation 
elsewhere permitted, and in the result he conquered and 
annexed the Punjab, while his raids extended beyond 
Kanauj to the cast, and as far south as the coast of 
Kathiawar. 

Mahmud's Indian province extended from the Indus 
nearly to the Jumna, but not as far as Delhi, and from the 
Himalayas down to beyond the point where the five rivers 
of the Punjab finally unite. It comprised, firstly, the 
territories of the Hindu S^s, which w'cre finally annexed 
in 1021, and, secondly, the Moslem state of Multan, ex¬ 
tending some way into Sind. Lower Sind was conquered, 
but not annexed, and local dynasties continued to rule in 
that region for some centuries, while the provin« was 
ordinarily administered by a viceroy with his capital at 
Lahore, 

A little must be said of Mahmud's two principal raids 
into India. In 1018 he started from Ghazni with an arm}' 
of more than loo.ooo horse, crossed the Punjab, and, 
avoiding Delhi, marched dowm the Jumna, seized Muttra, 
where the temples were plundered and desecrated, and then 
turned east to ICanauj, which submitted- Beyond this 
point his course is uncertain. According to some autho¬ 
rities he advanced as far east as Jaunpur, but the more 
probable view is that the territories of Kanauj marked -^e 
limit of the raid, and that he now relumed, still conquering 
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as he maixhcdH until reached Ghazni with enormous 
booty, including so majiy prisoners tliat Indian slaves 
became common throughout Persia and Turkistan. During 
this raid we hear of the rite of fauhar: the garrison of one 
fortress, finding further resistance hopeless and scorning 
to surrender, killed their wives and children* and then 
rushed out of the fortress to fight to the death* We read 
of the same thing frequently in later chronicles ; the origin 
of the rite is unknowm, but its traditional object was to 
preserve the honour of the w'omeiip and doubtless it had 
already been practised in tlie days of the Huns and other 
invadets from the north* The sources cm which we are 
dependent for the history of India treat warfare as such a 
commonplace matter that it requires incidents like this to 
bring home to modem readers the grim tragedies wliicb 
tlien as alwa3re it brought in its train. 

Six years later occurred the raid to SomnSth, where, 
an the coast of the Kathiawar peninsula, there w'as one of 
the richest temples in India. Mahmud marclied southwards 
into Gujar 3 ,tj defeating all who opposed him^ sacked Som- 
nath, desecrated the temple^ and broke the great image 
into fragmentSp The effect of this raid is showm in the 
various legends which grew up round It, and w^e may be 
confident that in far distant parts of India the name of 
Islam was associated primarily with this spectacular act 
of iconodasm. 

Mahmud died in 1030, and his successors quickly lost 
most of his great empire, but for more than a cenlury the 
dynasty retained Ghazni and the Indian province J in 1158, 
however, Ghazni was lost, and the latest rulers of the line 
possessed nothing outside India. We know but little 
regarding the relations between Pi Indus and Moslems during 
this period. Towards the south the Ghaznavid boundary 
was extended into Rajputina, but on the east it remained 
practically fixed, with occasional losses and gains of frontier 
fortresses. In XO33 the holy city of Benares was raided; 
we hear of another raid in that region about 1100, and it 
is possible that similar expeditions may have been made 
from time to time; but all that can be said is tliat the rest 
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of India, must have been acutely conscious of the political 
and religious danger in the north-west. Meanwhile, pre¬ 
dominance in Afghanistan had passed to another Turkish 
dynasty, that of Ghor, or Ghur ; and in the l^t quarter of 
the twelfth century the Ghuris entered India, conquered 
the last of the Ghaanavids, and initiated a new phase of the 
expansion of Islam over northern India, ^fore relating 
their achievements, we must glance at the situation in the 
rest of the country. 

Id Chapter XVII we left the Cholas paramount trough- 
out the greater part of the peninsula. They roaintairied 
their position more or less during the next two centm«, 
and lor a time they extended their interests 1^3wnd the 
sea for about the year 1025 they were fighting in Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula,! Xbeir achievements in these 
regions were, however, not destined to be durable, while 
their hold over Ceylon was lost, and ^e story of southern 
India for these two centuries centres in their struggle with 
the later Chalukya dyn^ty, which had succeeded to the 
Kfithor dominions in the north-west of the peninsula. In 
the course of this struggle the Chalukyas on the whole 
gained ground, but its interest lies mainly m the rac of 
new powers within their territory. On the south the 
Hoysalas, originally a family of petty chiefs, l^c^c promi¬ 
nent as governors of the frontier, and gradually wor 'e 
their ft-ay towards independent possession of the country 
which is now known as Mysore: on the north the Yadava^ 
and on the east the Kakatiyas, similarly rose to power and 
when the Chalukya dynasty collapsed, the bulk of its 
territories was divided betw*een these three houses, ^e 
Yadavas and Kikatiyas did not last for long, suci^bmg 
to the early Moslem conquerors, but a family of Hoysala 
nobles became the founders of the kingdom of Vijayanag;^, 
which from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centu^ was to 
stand out as the single great Hindu power remaining m e 

^Tf^ngal and BihSr the P 5 la dynasty survived with 

t «e low »gr«d tid .t»y «f a ChoU coa,u«t of 

tA^er Banpai bju do hiatcTica] lousaataofl^ 
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fluctua^ting fortunes during the eleventh century, but by 
the middle of the twelfth it had become unimportant, and 
the bulk of Bengal had passed to tlie Senas, who retained 
it until they were dispossessed by the Turks. About 
the same time most of Bihar bad apparently fallen to the 
Gaharw'iirs of Benares, and thus the last stronghold of 
Buddhism in India came under the rule of orthodox Hindus. 
The Senas are known to have regularised the system of 
caste in their dominions, and, while there is nothing to 
suggest that they actively persecuted the Buddliists, we 
must attribute to this period the effective advance of 
Hinduism in this region. 

To the w’est of Bihar, political instability continued to 
prevail in northern India. The country was divided among 
numerous Rajput dynasties, quickly waxing and waning, 
and the details of their vicissitudes ha\'e no important 
bearing on the main course of history; but a Uttle must 
be said of four regions, Kanauj, Bundelkhand, Msiwa and 
Sambbar, by way of introduction to the Turkisli conquest. 
We have seen that the power of the Gujars in Kanauj had 
declined during the tenth century, and that in 1019 Kanauj 
itself submitted to Mahmud. The later Gujar rulers were 
unimportant, but about 1090 their territory seems to liavc 
come into the hands of the Gaharwars, a RSjput dynasty 
which from its capital of Benares governed most of what 
is now the United Provinces, and, as we have just seen, 
extended its authority into Bih^. The kingdom was thus 
extensive, but few visible memorials of the period have 
survived, and the bulk of it fell to the Turks in 1193, 

To the south-west of the GaharwaiB, the country beyond 
the Jumna, now known as Bundelkhand, was ruled by a 
dynasty of the Chandcl tribe, which was powerful from the 
tenth till nearly the end of the twelfth century. The 
Cbandels were great builders, and, apart from their temples 
at KiiajurUho and elsewhere, they are commemorated by 
many of the artificial lakes and reservoirs which still play 
an important part in the agriculture of this region. The 
Chandels were heavily defeated by the ChauhSns in 1182, 
and the dynasty was finally broken in 1303, when the Turks 
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entered their principal fortress of KaJiitjar, plundered its 
wealth, enslaved its inhabitants, and converted the temples 
into mosques. 

Further to the south-west ure meet the Paw^ dynasty: 
which fiourished in Mah^-a in the tenth and eleventh 
centurieSj ruling not at the old capital^ Ujlain, but at Dhar^ 
about fifty miles farther souths The Pa wars, like the 
Chandels, are oommemorated by artificial lak>^: some of 
the kings were famed as authors as weP as patrons { and 
one of them. Raja Bhoj (ioi 3 -to 6 o). stands out in Hindu 
tradition as the model king. His long reign ended, however, 
in defeat at the hands of a confederation of enemies, and 
the dynasty shrank into insignificance. 

Lastly we come to the Chauh^ dynasty, which had 
ruled for a long time at Sambhar in Rajput^na, but is note¬ 
worthy only for one great name, that of Prithvlraj, who 
stands out in Hindu tradition as the embodiment of chivalry, 
as Raja Bhoj is the embodiment of kingship. Among 
ordinary people at the present day he is known mainly as a 
gallant and daring lover i in prosaic history he appears 
rather as an able general in the field- He crushed the 
Chandels, as has just been said, and in 1191 he inSicted a 
severe defeat on the invading Turks ■ but a year later he 
was outnnanmuvTedp defeated p and put to death after what 
must be reckoned as one of the decisive battles in the 
history of India. 

These brief illustrations must sufiice to give a general 
idea of life in northern India during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. We see dynasties emerging from otecurity, 
rising to prominence, and then decaying or collapsing und^ 
the pressure of their neighbours. What we do not see is 
any sustained and dehbemte effort to present a united 
Hindu front against the danger impending from the north¬ 
west. 


CHAPTER XXI 

TH:E TURKS IN DELHI 

The spectacular rise to empiie of the Turkish house of 
Gbiir, which was originally subject to the Ghaznavids, can 
be appreciated from the following summary of their advance 
across India. In 1173 they obtained possession of Ghazni ; 
in 1175 they bad Multan ; and in ti 86 Lahore fell to them, 
and the rule of the Ghaznavids was at an end. In 1191 
the Churls sustained a defeat at Taraorj,^ near the water¬ 
shed between the plains of the Indus and the Ganges, but 
in the next year they won a decisive bat tle at the same place 
over their former opponents, PrithvlrSj and his alltes, and 
in 1193 their headquarters were in Delhi. Meanwhile they 
were established beyond the Ganges as far as Oudh, and had 
raided into Bihar; in 1194 the Gaharwars were crushed, 
and Benares was plundered ; in 120Z the Senas of Bengal 
were driven into the extreme east of their country; and 
thus in less than thirty years tlie power of the Churls had 
extended eastward from Ghazni practically to the Bay of 
Bengal. In other directions Sambhar in H. 5 ijputaiia had 
been annexed, Gujartt had been plundered, the fort of 
Gwalior had submitted, and the Chandels iiad lost KMinjar, 
so that the greater part of northern India had come under 
Moslem domination. 

The interests of Chur were not, however, confined to 
India, and a defeat sustained elsewhere hy Muhammad,’ 
the ruling king, resulted in rebellion in the Punjab. 

I Thfi aajiLfi Appeua vajrlcdj^y u TtraurT, asd 

Tdjain. 

* His lull usLHK Muluuddln MnhainmRd [i.e.^ bod oQ Sam; 
womt writers call him Malianimad bin otlLcrs preler Mti^jumniid 

Ghait {or and tattien writer oi ^ 
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Muhammad mudied to India in person, and crushed the 
rebels ; but he ^^'as assassinated in March, 1206, on the 
banks of the Indus, and the power of Ghur died with him. 
Effective rule passed to his viceroys, one of whom, Kutb- 
uddin Aibak, assumed the title of Sultan of Delhi; he was 
accepted as sovereign by the various Moslem governors 
from Bengal to MultSn, and thus the kingdom of Delhi 
came into existence. Before recounting its history, we wdll 
attempt a sketch of its general oiganisation. 

The king was an autocrat, except in so far as he chose to 
be guided by the public law of Islam. The business of the 
kingdom was organised in departments, dealing respectively 
with finance, the army, and so on; a minister was in charge 
of each department, that of revenue and finance being held 
by the Vazir or Prime Minister. The power of the kingdom 
rested firstly on the roj'al army, and secondly on the 
provincial governors, each of wlroin had an army of his own. 
The royal army at first consisted almost entirely of cavalry, 
but elephants were soon added; no reliance was placed on 
infantry. During the thirteenth century the troopers were 
ordinarily paid on the assignment system, that is to say, 
they collected and retained the revenue due from the 
villages assigned to them for their support, and many of 
them lived in those villages, presenting themselves at the 
capital only when summoned; the delays in mobilisation 
resulting from thhi system proved to be a danger to the 
kingdom, and in the next century a large standing army 
was kept at the capital and paid in cash. 

It is convenient to speak of the subdivisions of the 
kingdom as provinces, but the word must be understood 
with reference to the circumstances of the time, and we 
must think of a province, not as an area of uniform adminis^ 
tration, but as a region with authority located at the centre 
and extending just as far as the conditions allowed. The 
governor lived in a fortress, from w'hicii the province usually 
' took its name; his duties were to prevent rebellion and 
collect the revenue; and to enable him to perform them 
he was permitted to mairttain an army of a specified size. 
His success depended primarily on his personal qualilies: 
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r«bdlion was always to be expected in one direction of 
another, and its prompt suppression required a competent 
commander of a wdl-trained force, while the freqneni^ of 
its occurrence depended on the relations which the governor 
was able to maintain with the prominent or influential 
inhabitants of his province. From the revenue which he 
collected the governor ^vas allowed to retain specified sums 
for the payment of his troops or other expenses, and the sur¬ 
plus was remitted periodically to tlie capital. In practice, 
the amount of the surplus was frequently an agreed sum, so 
that in cflect the governor was a fanner of the revenue. 

It will be obvious that the stability of the kingdom 
depended on an adequate supply of strong and loyal 
governors, at a time when loyalty could not be assumed as 
a matter of course. A vreak governor meant a rebellious 
province, as well as a loss of revenue : a strong and disloyal 
governor was a potential candidate for the throne. There 
were times when a king appointed to these posts merely 
the highest bidders, and administration became speculative 
farming pure and simple; but this did not continue for 
long, and as a rule the king chose his governors for their 
qualities rather than their offers. At the outset there was 
nothing that can be described as a free nobility from whom 
to choose, and in fact most of the early governors were, or 
had been, slaves of the king who appointed th em . 

In trying to understand the Turkish kingdom, care must 
be not to introduce the idea of degradation which the 
terra ' slavery' now connotes. Slavery was a status, not a 
stigma. In the practice of the time, as opposed to the 
strict provisions of Islamic law, Moslems as well as un¬ 
believers were held as slaves: a king’s son, if captured in 
w-ar, might be enslaved, though it might be safer to kill 
him ; and a slave might easily become a king. SabuktigTn 
of Ghazni had been a slave; Kutbuddin, the first king of 
Delhi, had been a slave; and for almost a century his 
successors were of servile origin.^ Each king In his turn 

1 A<xonlmg to tndition, the foundcf oi the Tugh]ulc djiaaity, which 
nigeed from for jUmost a century, was the fton of a dave: if the 
tradition is tru*, practically the whole ficries oJ TtirlMi fcfegs may be 
reckoned as of servile origia- 
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held numbers of slaves, and it was mainly from these slaves 
tliat governors were chosen, until in the cor^e of time a 
free nobility emerged-—^largely from among their descenrhitits. 

In one of its aspects, the palace of those days miat be 
thought of as a school of administration, and also of ambition. 

It contained a large number of lads, some of them Indians, 
others brought from distant places like Samarcand ^ or 
Baghdad, employed directly under the king's eye, servmg 
at first as pa^cs or in even humbler positions, pronioled 
in time to the charge of a household department such as 
the wardrobe or the stables, and then selected, whether 
before or alter manumission, for more responsible 
as governors of provinces or commanders in the held. 
Discipline was strict, and the cane was freely used for 
triBing faults, but each boy admitted to the palace knew 
that he had his foot on the ladder which he might be able 
to dUnb, by merit or by favour, or by both, to the highffit 
positions in the kingdom. From such material, a king who 
was a good judge of character, and whose judgment was 
not W'arpcd by passion, could hope to selert oflicera who 
w'ould be loyal as wdl as competent, and, in the circum- 
stances of the time, it would not be easy to point to any 
alternative ofiering an equal prospect of success, 

Another aspect of the palace brings us to an unpleasant 
topic, on which a few words must be said. The Twr "S 
who came to India, while they professed to be sincere 
Woslcras, did not conform to all the moral precepts p* t 
faith. For one thing, they drank heavily and convivially; 
for another, some of them, particularly in high places, were 
addicted to homosc.xnal practices, a fact which must have 
been as great a scandal to Hindus of the period as it 
would be to all Indians at the present day, there is no 
doubt that some at least of the boys bought for the 
palace had been chosen for their personal attraction^ 
and some of the most disastrous incidents of the j^od 
were due directly to the promotion of favourites to positions 
for which they were not qualified. At the same 
repugnance to their origin must not blind us to ^e abilities 
of some of these favourites. The man who earned the flag 
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of Ealam from the Narbada to beyond Madias had been 
bought, at a fancy price, as a eunuch-catamite, and less con¬ 
spicuous instances of mUitaiy or administrative success are 
scattered through the chronicles of the time. A favouxite 
might be worth promoting, or he might not: everything 
depended on the judgment of the king. 

A more serious weakness of the system lay in the fact 
that the loyalty of the promoted slaves was strictly personal 
to the master who had promoted them. Succession to the 
throne did not proceed automatically. The king usually 
nominated a successor from bis family, but the ministers 
and courtiers occasionally made another choice, and a weak 
king could rarely hold his position for long. Many of the 
serious internal troubles of the kingdom arose from the 
factions formed by the old slaves of preceding rulers, who 
held together as a body, sometimes advanced their own 
candidate for the throne, and were always a potential danger 
to the ruling king. 

Such was the general organisation of the kingdom. 
Regarding its attitude to its Hindu subjects, we must 
distinguish between town and country. In the garrison 
towns the Turks undoubtedly behaved as a ruling race, but 
there is no evidence that they oppressed the citizens as a 
regular thing, and it is a signiheant fact that the Brahmans 
of Delhi, the capital city, were for a long time able to escape 
payment of the jkya tax. which was collected from other 
Hindus. Iconoclasm was an incident of conquest, but not, 
so far as wc know, a function of the settled administration ; 
the value of the Hindu mercantile community was weU 
appreciated ; and, while isolated acts of oppression un¬ 
doubtedly occurred, the towns 'were probably able to live 
quietly enough, except when the succession to the throne 
was disputed, and fighting became the order of the day. 

The country districts were administered in part directly 
by the governois, and in part indirectly through Hindu men 
of position. In the first case, it was the governor's duty to 
a s s ess and collect the revenue to be paid by the peasants, 
and to secure them in the peaceful pursuit of their occupa¬ 
tion. The attitude of the Turks to the Hjndn cultivators 
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was fijcpressfid in th© aphorisiTi that soldiers and peasants 
* are tlie two arms of the kingdom.* The peasant paid the 
revenue hy which the kingdom lived, and be was to be m 
treated as to make that revenne as large as possible; in 
particular, he was to be encouraged to extend his holding 
by bringing new land into cultivation, and to increase tl^ 
r^'enue by growing the more valuable crops. We read m 
tile chronicles of occasio nal acts of what would now be called 
gross oppression, but, speaking generally, a reasonable 
modui Vivendi between the conquerors and the peasants had 
been established, and one very different from what was 
contemplated by the strict Islamic system. 

In much of the kingdom, however, the governors did not 
deal directly with the peasants, but received agreed sums 
by v,*ay of tribute from Hindu men of position, some of 
tJicm entitled to rank as kings, others merely petty ^eftains, 
claiming authority over a few villages. The Turks treated 
all these as one dass, which soon came to be known by the 
name of zamJnddr, or * landholder'; but this name acquired 
various meanings in later times, and b now amb^o^, so 
that it is safer to describe the dass as Ctuefs. The Hindu 
Chiefs were regarded as a danger to the kingdom, it 

was assumed, with good reason, that they would rebd when¬ 
ever a suitable opportunity offered, and th^ were two 
currents of opinion regarding the way in which they should 
be treated. One course was to break their power once for 
aU : the other to rnake the best of them, allowing th^ 
to retain full authority over their territorii^ so long as they 
remained loyal, and proved their loyalty by paying the 
stipulated revenue. The detailed history of the penod is 
largely concerned with the interaction of these contrasted 
policies, but all that need be said here is that, except for.one 
brief interval, the Chiefs as a body retained them ^sition 
and authority, and probably the larger portion of the king 

dom was ordinarUy in their hands. _ 

Submission to the Turks svas not, however, univ , 
and bands of Kajputs, in particular, set out to found new 
kingdoms for themselves in the less accessible and more 
defensible parts of the country; some, though not ah, of the 
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States which now exist in RajputSna and in the Himalayas 
derive their origin from such movements, as do some of 
the large landed estates still held by Rajputs in Chidh and 
in BihSr. The position of tlvese new foundations varied 
from time to time : they might be practically independent 
states, or they might be merely privileged units subject to 
a Mositan ruler, but their individuality has survived to the 
present day. 

The foreign policy of the Turks in India was substantially 
that of an ordinary Hindu king—extension of the kingdom 
by conquest—^but their activities in this direction were 
restraint by a danger on their nortb-westem frontier. 
The rise from insignificance to empire of the Mongols under 
Chingiz Klian (c. 1155-1^27) Is part of the world’s history; 
Chingiz himself did not invade India, but from about 1220 
onv^ards Mongols were massed in the region of the Indus, at 
times occupy ing portions of the Punjab, on occasion threat¬ 
ening Delhi itself, and al^vays separating the Turks in India 
from their fdlows Ui the countries beyond Afghanistan. To 
the Mosleans of Delhi this Mongol danger was the gO'veming 
consideration, and the thirteenth century witnessed consoli¬ 
dation rather than extension of the kingdom. In the early 
years of the next century a new era of expansion supervened. 
The defence of the frontier was eSectively organised; U^wa 
and Gujarat were incorporated in the kingdom • and a series 
of successful campaigns carried the hag of Islam right down 
the peninsula to Madura in the far south. To some extent 
these conquests were transient, but Moslem power was 
definitely established in southern India as far as the line of 
the river Kistna. 

Something must be said here of the mutes leading from 
Delhi towards the south, because the military history of 
the period requires a knowledge of the topography in this 
direction. RajputSna is divided into two portions by the 
Aravalli range, the northern spurs of urhich extend to Delhi 
itself. West of this range the country is arid and generally 
unsuitable for military operations; to the east there are 
three routes to Gujarat, which are now traversed by the 
railways leading respectively to Ajmcre, RutlSm, and JhSnsi, 
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and which in ihe old days were commanded by the forts of 
Ranthambhor (near Siwai Madliopur junction), and 
Gwalior, When these forts were held by the Turks, the 
roads to Malwa and Gujarlt lay open: but none of these 
roads could safely be used so long as the fort commanding 
it w'as in the hands of an enemy, and the first step towards 
an extension of the kingdom southward w^ cither to defeat 
of to come to terms w'ith the Hindu Chiefs in possession- 
The forts changed hands at short intervals ; a strong Turkish 
tftn g would seize one or all of them, in a period of weakness 
the Chiefs would regain them, and their names reenr con¬ 
stantly in the chronicles of the period. 

Lastly, a few words may be said regarding Delhi, the 
capital of the Turkish kings. The action of the MahSbharala 
takes place mainly in this region, and one of the principal 
cities mentioned in the epic must have been situated dose 
to Delhi; but the absence of any records riders it j^bable 
that the place W'as of no importance during the historical 
period, until a fortress was built there in the middle of the 
eleventh century by the local Rajput ruler. The Turks 
made it their capital from the outset of their rule, building 
one new city after another according to the taste of successive 
kings; and. with brief intervals, it remained the centre of 
Moslem power until the opening years of the sixteenth 
century, when Sikandar Lodi moved to Agra. A new Delhi 
was built as his capital by the Mogul Emperor Sh 3 h Jahin, 
and the shadow of an emperor still resided there m 1857 : 
fifty-four yeare later it was chosen to be once more the 
imperial capital of India, and another new Delhi has now 
come into existence 


CHAPTER XXTI 

the TURKISH KINGS 

Only a few of the twenty-six Turks who sat on the throne 
of Delhi deserve to be remembered; the majority are now 
merely names, either weaklings who could not maintain their 
position, or puppets who were elevated and degraded by the 
factions at the capital. Kutbuddm, the first king of Delhi, 
died in 1210, as the result of an accident at polo, and after 
an interval of a year the throne fell to lUutmish.^ bis slave 
and son-in-law. The new king’s first task was tp reconstitute 
the kingdom, for Bengal on the east, Multan on the west, 
and part of RajputSna on the south had broken away, and 
twenty years elapsed before his authority was restored in 
these regions ; he then proceeded to extend his dominions, 
but died in 1236 before much could be achieved. The ten 
years that followed saw five reigns, among them that of 
Raziya, the only queen in the history of Moslems in India ; 
they were marked by intrigue at the capital, rebellion in the 
provinces, and occasional incursions of Mongol raiders ; and 
the stability which was recovered under Naskuddin Mahmud 
(1246-1^66} was due not to the personality of tlie king, who 
was pious, amiable, scholarly and ineffective, but to the 
energy of a slave named Balban, who had been purchased by 
Iltutmish, and had risen rapidly to eminence. Except for a 
period of two years, during which his opponents gained the 
upper hand, Balban was practically king of Delhi during 
Mahmud's reign, and eventually succeeded him on the 
Ihrone, so that his power lasted almost without interruption 
from 1246 to his d^th in 1287, 

K In older book^ this cmnt um4Uy iacomctly ^ AJtari^ 


BALBAN i&i 

Ba]b^ was a man of great ability and iron will, who 
devoted all his powers first to consolidating the kingdom, 
and then to establishing his house upon the throne* After 
his formal accession, he conformed strictly to the ordinances 
of his creed so far as they affected his personal conduct, but 
in matters of state the interest of the kingdom was his only 
law, and his stem justice was enforced by punishments 
not authorised by the regular Islamic s^’stem. The earlier 
portion of his rule was spent in mastering his opponents 
among the Turks, and punishing the rebellions of his sub* 
jects; whw his authority was at last firmly established in 
the North, the recrudescence of activity among tlic Mongols 
prevented him from undertaking further conquests; and 
then, in his old age, he learned that the Governor of Bengal 
had gone into open rebellion. Two expeditions sent against 
him were defeated : Balban, rendered furious by these 
reverses, marched in person on Bengal, the rebel was killed, 
his army captured almost tfu ittasse, and bis family and 
principal adherents impaled in the chief streets of Lakhnauti, 
the rebel capital.^ Balban now determined to create a 
subordinate kingdom in this region, and placed his younger 
son, Bughra Khan, on the throne, after which he returned 
to Delhi. 

Meanwhile, the main burden of the defence of the frontier 
had fallen on his elder son, Muhammad, who held the pro¬ 
vince of Multdn, and who stands out in the chronicles as 
representative of the highest ideals of the Turks of those 
days, as soldier and administrator, scholar and patron, a 
courteous, loyal and clean-living gentleman. In 1285 
Muhammad was killed in a skirmish with Mongols, and 
BaJban's heart was broken ; he died two years later, and the 
ministers at court placed on the throne his grandson Kai- 
kubad (1287-1290). the son of the vassal king of Bengal. The 
new king, who was about eighteen years of age, had been 
brought up under very strict discipline, bur he promptly 
threw off all restraints, and his reign was one continuous 

^ extending over ihi arta cf lopre than lo K^umre milM oa Uie 

Iftft oi the Gaiig:c4 axe now the anly memorial of thia great city, TTie 
eajiier name. Caar, had been changed qadcr the Sensidyiutfity LaJehnantS, 
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debauch ; jaralysis soon supervened, and be lay hetptess in 
his palace when the emissaiy of a successful rebel put an end 
to hig sufferings. The dynasty which Balbau had laboured 
so hard to found thus came to an inglorious end, but his line 
survived for about half a century in the subordinate kingdom 
of Bengal. 

The usurper, who took the title of Jalaluddin (1290^1296), 
belonged to the Khaljl tribe, which had long been settled in 
Afghanistan, and was unpopular with the rest of the Turks, 
but in the new' circumsiances it naturally furnished most of 
the high officers of the kingdom. Jalaluddin was an old 
man, who soon passed into senility, and his reign is note¬ 
worthy only for the fact that it introduces us to his nephew 
and son-in-law, AlSuddin Khaljl, the strongest of the Turkish 
kings, and the man who brought most of southern India 
under Moslem su prem acy, Intensely ambitious and cut irely 
unscrupulous, cruel, treacherous, and an evil liver, Aliuddm 
Stands out as one of the most repulsive characters in Indian 
history, but of his strength there can be no question: his 
reign of twenty years (1296-1316) was a reign of terror, but, 
so long as his health lasted, it was also a reign of triumph 
for himself. Like Balban, he knew no law but the mteiest 
of the kingdom, and the ferocity of his punishments could 
be defended on no other grounds. 

At the opening of the new regime Alauddin found himself 
in high favour, and established as Governor, first of one 
province, and then of two ; but his restless ambidon, aggru- 
vated by an unhappy domestic life, sent him far afield, 
A successful raid into M^wa whetted his appetite, and in 
1294 he struck due south with a force of about 8,000 horse, 
raided the YSdava capital of Deoglr, about 500 miles distant 
from his headquarters, bluffed and fought his way back, and 
returned with enormous booty m gold and silver, silks, pearls 
and precious ston^. He delayed in fulfilling his obligation 
to hand the spoils over to the treasury; negotiations fol¬ 
lowed : a meeting was arranged with tlie king on the banks 
of tlie Ganges; and the old man, who had disregarded the 
svamings of his entourage, was treacherously murdered—a 
crime so brutal that it shocked even the Turks of those not 
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ovTr-sensitive days- AJiSuddm then niarched on Delhi^ 
employing his booty lavishly to win momentary support, 
and, after a short period o-f unoertainty, ascended the throne 
in October, 1296. 

At the outset his position was precarious. He had 
practically no personal following beyond a few able officers 
who had been concerned with him in the murder of his 
unde, and w^honi he could not trust without reserve I the 
Turks were recalcitrant; the Chiefs were re bell Jo us ; and 
tlie Mongols were nctii'e in the Punjab. The measures by 
which he overcame these dangers, and reached a position 
where his lust for conquest could be gratified, must be 
recounted in some little detail, for they throw a vivid light 
on the life of northern India. The most imminent danger 
came from the Turks, who, as a ruling race, naturally 
expected to live on the resources of the kingdom i many 
w*ere employed in lucrative posts, and those who were not 
on the salary liit enjoyed stipends paid from the public 
treasury,, or grants of the revenue due from specified areas. 
AlduddJn abolished summarily all these grants and stipends^ 
and^ since no alternative means of livelihood existed in 
the kingdom, the Turks who had lost their income had 
either to go elsewhere or to depend solely on his continued 
favour. To this economic motive for loyalty he added 
social pressure. Convinced that the convivial drinking 
parties characteristic of the time were hotbeefe of seditious 
conspiracy, he brought them to an abrupt end, proliibitmg 
the use of wine under ferocious penalties, and organising 
so effective a system of espionage that nobody dared to 
u'liisper a seditious w'ord. The jovial atmosphere of the 
capital turned to suspicious gloom, but con^iracy was, 
for the time being, at an end^ 

In the case of the Hindu Chiefs, the weapon used was 
economic pressure. The details of their tentires are not 
on record, but we know in a general wny that up to this 
time they had been allowed to enjoy a regular income^ which 
some of them had supplemented by clandestine means- 
The tribute which they paid W'as less than w'ould have been 
assessed directly on their peasants, the balance being spoken 
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of as their ' right ‘ or ' perquisites ': while some of them 
took from their peasants more than would have hcen 
assessed directly, so that. In the chronicler's phrase, the 
burden of the strong fell upon the weak. AlSuddln and his 
advisers were convinced that the Chiefs used their income 
to maintain and equip troops to be employed in rebellion at 
the right moment, and we may safely accept the substantial 
justice of thb view ; but in any case he decided that the 
true preventive of rebellion was impoverishment. The 
revenue was fixed at half the gross produce of the land; 
the Chiefs were not allowed to handle it. but assessment and 
collectioa w*ere entrusted to a large staff of officials; and 
practically nothing was left to a Chief beyond the land he 
cultivated personally, and so much as he could extract from 
his peasants after the very heavy revenue had been taken 
for the royal treasury. We are not in a position to estimate 
the burden in precise terms ; but it is possible to say that 
a revenue of half the produce must have come very near 
to the entire surplus income of the country, after the 
sary expenses of the inhabitants had been met, so that 
practically nothing would be left for rebellion or other 
luxuries. The chronicler gloats over the impoverishment 
which in fact resulted, and we must infer that the provinces 
shared the gloomy atmosphere of the capital; but the 
pohey succeeded, for we hear of no serious rebellions through' 
out the greater part of the reign.' 

There remained the danger from the Mongols on the 
frontier. Very early in his reign Ahiudditt devoted his 
attention to opening the roads leading to the south, but 
he learned quickly by experience that he could not neglect 
the north-west. Successive Mongol invasions culminated 
in the arrival of an army stated to be 120,000 strong in the 
imuicdiatc neighbourhood of Delhi; the king himself was 
besieged in a fortress, the country was ravaged, and the 

‘ The langtiii^ the ctmiiider ni^^te an a lint leading that these 
mcAfureB were directed egainst the Hindu population as a whole; hut 
detailed scrutiny of the rclnvajit passages shows tbnt he used the word 
‘ Hindus ‘ Id » rertricted sense, practically equi%‘alrat to Chiefs. The 
insUtnnee o( the regulatloDS on eqaaUty of sacriDce an betweea the strong 
and the weak points in the same dinetUHi, implying protection ot thi 
weaker Hindus against the scronget 
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kingdom was almost lost; but at the last momeut the 
Mongols withdrew, for reasons w^hich can only be sarmised. 

AUluddic now reorganised the frontier defences, and 
placed them in charge of a strong commander named 
Tughluk, who for nearly a quarter of a century held the 
Mongols effectively in check; but more than this 
required for complete security, and the decision was taken 
to maintain a large standing army in the umnediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delhi, ready for war at any moment, and 
necessarily paid re^arly in cash. The difficulties e^cperi- 
enced in giving efiect to this decision bring out dearly some 
of the essential features of the economic life of the periods 

In the kingdom of Ddhi there was an insistent demand 
for the precious metals, to be used for currency, for display, 
for the presents required by etiquette, and^ perhaps most 
of all. for hoarding. There w-as no local production, and 
the supply depended mainly on what could be obtained, by 
trade or by tribute, from the distant seaports, where, as 
has been said already* gold and silver w^ere received on 
balance as a normal feature of commerce. In the thirteenth 
century supplies from the coast were not large* and coins 
were scarce in the North, which is another way of saying 
that prices w^ere low, and the citizens or soldiers of Delhi 
could live cheaply* The lavish distribution of the spoils 
brought by A]§uddln from the South had, however, changed 
the situation; for the time bemg, money was locally cheap, 
that is to say, prices w'ore high, and the cost of maintaining 
the standing army was more than the treasury could bear* 
To meet this sitiiationi AJauddin resolved to lower pric^, 
and keep them low; and here, as in his other activities^ 
he achieved entire success. 

In essence his metl^ods were sound. He relied on 
complete control of supplies and transport, with rationing 
of demand whore this measure necessitated by the state 
of supplies. In the area which provided the capital with 
food, he caused some or all of the revenue to he paid in 
grain, which was stored at the capital; and peasants could 
Sell their surplus, when they had any, only to the controlled 
merchants* who had bound themselves to deal only at the 
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fixed prices, and to deliver all produce to the royal store¬ 
house. From these stores supplies were issued to the retailers, 
who, in turn, were bound to sell only at the prices fixed by 
royal authority. It is in the details of the scheme that we 
get vivid ghmpses of life in Delhi. Control of the merchants 
a simple matter; they were made to deposit their 
wives and children as security for their conduct, and these 
pieces were settled dose to Delhi in charge of a supcrin- 
tendent. Control of the peasants* supplies was also simple, 
for the existing administrative machinery sufficed Control 
ova the shopkeepers and speculators of the city was more 
difficult, and mvolved the further development of the 
system of espionage which AHuddin had already organised. 
Seve^ distinct bodies of spies were employed, each spying 
on me others, and all spying oq the citizens, lA'tiile the kioF 
mmsell would occasionally send trusted servants to spy 
independently ; and when the shopkeepers persisted in 
giving short weight, the drastic order to cut the equivalent 
of the deficiency from their flesh eventually brought them 
into line. And so the system worked. There were diffi¬ 
culties at tunes, but the king's iron will surmounted ttie m 
and the security of the kingdom was ensured. 

While these measures were being elaborated, the ex¬ 
pansion of the kingdom had been taken in hand. The 
roads to the South were opened. Malwa and Gujarat were 
annexed, and then, between 1306 and 1311. southern India 
w^ overrun m three spectacular campaigns. Their story 
wiU be told in a later chapter; for the present it must 
^ffi^ to say that Aiauddin did not take part personally 
in them, but remained at Delhi, entrusting the operations 
to a eunudi named Kafur, who had been brought as booty 
from Gujarat, became the king's favourite^ and developed 
mto one of the greatest military commanders that InHia 
has known. 

The last few years of AlSuddin’s life make a sorry tale. 
Exce^ had ruined his health, his judgment failed, and 
^ Will weakened. Palace intrigues supervened, rebdlion 
began to «cur, and it is probable that at last Ksfur put 
an end to his master in order to gain the throne lor hirns^. 
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A mofith later he himself was murdered, and a son of 
Alauddln became king* udth the style of Kutbuddin Mubirak 
ShSh. Four years of utter debauchery ended in his murder 
by a singularly vile favourite* who usurped the kingdom, 
only to be crushed by Tugbluk, the old unTden of the 
frontier,, who, in the absence of anyone with greater daims* 
succeeded to the throne. 

Tughluk {1320-1325) stands out as the pleasantest figime 
in the line of Turkish kings, equally successful as soldier 
and as ruler* a man who thought of his troops first* and of 
his peasants next. His immediate task is-as to reorganise 
the kingdom* for Alluddin's elaborate regi^lations had 
lapsed, and the government of the provinces had fallen into 
the hands of mere speculators. Upright governors were 
now appointed* the burden of the revenue was mitigated, 
extortion by subordinate officials was checked, and the 
Chiefs were restored substantialiy to their former position* 
reforms which were effective in practice* and must have 
made a vast diflerence to the subjects of the ki^dom. At 
the same time disorders which had arisen in distant parts 
of the kingdom vrere suitably dealt with. At the outset 
of his reign Tughluk had sent his son* Muhammadj to deal 
with the situation in the south* and a few year^ later he 
went in person to restore order in Bengal; but in returning 
thence to hi*; capital he was killed, along with his favourite 
son* by the fall of a temporarj' building where he had halted 
to rest. It seems impossible to reject the evidence w^hich 
shows that this was no accident* but a deliberate murder* 
skilfully planned and carried out by iluhammad in order to 
secure lus succession to the throne. 

It is not easy to characterise in a few words the reign 
which followed {r32&-i35i)p for Muhammad Tughluk was 
a complex personality. In modem times he has been 
praised as a genius* and diagnosed as a madman [ his con¬ 
temporaries gave him up as incomprehensible, and it is 
tempting to say no more : but the facts which are on record 
point to a restless and versatile man* obsessed with grandiose 
projects—some of them merely fantastic, others indicting 
flashes of political insight—but unable to bring them to 
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faiition owing to instability of purpose, ferocity of temper 

and lack of ordinary judgment. Such a man necessarily 

Same o a iivide extension of the kingdom i we read of 
a ^at army assembled for the conquest of Persia, which 
jnrftcd away lor want of pay; another sent against a 
hill state perished in the foothills of the Himalayas ■ 
but the reign saw only the definite loss of Bengal and of 
practically all the tcnitoiy south of the river Narbada, 
While rebellion was almost endemic throughout the North. 
In internal too* we read only of instability. Ex peri- 

ments in administration ended in a rebpse to specubtive 
farming in its worst form ; an attempt to inUoduce a token 
comage caused ruinous loss to the treasury ; and a change 
of capital resulted in an extraordinary fiasw. Instead of 
describing all these matters in detail, we will merely sketch 
the course of the last of them, which gives a vivid idea of 
what life must have been tike in those days. 

One of Muhammad's earliest projects was to transfer 
his capital to Deogir, the administrative centre of his 
southern |)ossessions, which he renamed Daubtsbad 
The idea itself was probably sound, for the new capital 
was central, and might be considered safe from the 
Mongols, who still threatened the old. At first, the 
measures taken to effect the transfer were reasonable 
but citizens of Delhi grumbled, the king's temped 
bbzed up, and he ordered the whole city to migrate en 
^sstf to Deo^r. The order was enforced rigorously and 
Delhi was left empty. Many of the citizens died on the 
long march of n^rly 700 miles, the survivors could not 
accommodate themselves to the new climate, and after 
some years the project was abandoned, and a return march 
was decr^. W'hen tlie citizens got home, however, there 
was nothing for them to eat, and they had to march again 
to a temporary city erected near Kanauj, where supplies 
could be obtained from across the Ganges; and here they 
remained until Delhi could be provisioned, and could at last 
resume its place as the capita] of the kingdom. 

There were two causes why Delhi could not be fed. 
For one thing, the monsoons had been bad, and in some 
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pai^ of the country laminc was rife; but the region on 
which the capital mainly depended for supplies was already 
deflate when the rains failed, having been deliberately 
ruined by the king. The chief source of supplies was the 
tract of fertile land between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
which is now known as the Upper Doab (Persian ' two 
rivers'); tie peasants in this tract depended solely on Delhi 
to buy their surplus produce, and Delhi depended mainly 
otj them for its daily food. Muhammad had made a 
rmnously heavy enhancement in the re^'enue due from 
these peasants, and almost simultaneously he had deprived 
them of their only market; they naturally responded by 
growing less produce, or abandoning their holdings alto^ 
gather, and taking to highway robbery as an alternative; 
and they burnt their surplus stocks of grain, presumably 
in the hope of mitigating the inevitable fall in prices. Re¬ 
duced cultivation meant less revenue, which was assessed 
season by season on the area actually sowtt; Muhammad 
therefore regarded the peasants as rebels, led his army 
against them, slaughtered them like sheep, and desolated 
the whole region, which naturally Temained unproductive. 
Later in the reign, when Delhi was restored as the capital, 
efforts were made to accelerate the recovery of the desolate 
region, and eventually the king embarked on a grandiose 
scheme of agrarian reconstruction; but the horde of in¬ 
competent officials appointed for the purpose embcszled 
most of the money with which they were entrusted, no 
substantial improvement was effected, and it was only in 
the next reign that prosperity returned. 

This brief outline must suffice as a sample of Muhammad's 
methods, and of the results which they secured. For the 
rest, the reign may be pictured as one of constant rebellions 
and ferocious repression. The world-traveller Ibn Batutah, 
who spent some years at the Court, was revolted by the 
cruelty of the king, which he witnessed day by day; ferocity 
bred rebellion, and rebellion bred ferocity; Muhammad's 
growing sense of his owti failure only increased his severity, 
and things went steadily from bad to worse. The survival 
of the kingdom must be attributed mainly to relaxation of 
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the Mongol pressure on the frontier ; we hear of no invasions 
in force after I 330 p later on Muhammad spent large 
sums in inducing Mongols to settle peaceably in India^ so 
that a measure of security %vas established in this direction. 

In 1345 Muhammad tiawlled South to deal in person 
with the increasing disorder in that region. Two years 
later he abandoned what was left of southern India in order 
to crush rebellion in GujarSt, and, when this had been 
accomplished, he marched to Lower Sind to punish the ruler 
for having harboured some rebels ; there he fell sick, and 
early in 135 x the chronicler tells us that ' the king was 
freed from his people, and they from their king.' The 
leaderless army placed on the throne a cousin of Muhammad’s 
named Firiiz, w’ho succeeded in bringing it back to Delhi, 
and was there accepted as king. 

Flruz (1351-1388) was a man of middle age, reasonabiy 
intelligent, benevolent, indolent, and ^sentially weak ; his 
mother was a Hindu lady of position, but, unlike most of 
his predecessors, he respected the public law of Islam, and 
usually, though not invariably, he lived as a good Moslem 
should. The successes of the first half of his reign were due 
almost entirely to an able and loyal Minister named Makbul, 
a Brahman who had accepted Islam, and who practically 
governed the kingdom for more than tvi^ty years. Firiiz 
himself engaged in some rather futile military enterprises in 
Sind and in Bengal, but after ten y^irs be forswore aggressive 
warfare; and, since the Mongols on the frontier still showed 
little energy, the kingdom enjoyed a short interval of peace, 
and quickly recovered prosperity under Makbul's just and 
sagacious administration. In essence his policy was that of 
Tughluk—exclusion of speculators from the provinces, and 
the appointment of honest governors, charged with the duty 
of protecting the peasants and levying from tliem only a 
reasonable revenue ; under this policy the Higru - d ers of the 
previous reign quickly disappeared, the desolate country 
ivas brought under cultivation, the capital and the troops 
enjoyed ample supplies at low- prices, and the king was in 
a position to gratify his taste for large and cosily public 
works—new cities and towns, mosques and palaces, tombs. 
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bridges itionumcnta] pillarSp as well as a number of 
canals for irrigation. The tradition of this ^ort golden 
age still lingers vaguely in the villages of northern India. 

After twenty years the scene changed. Makbul died in 
X372, and two years later Fiiu^^ now an old man^ broke 
down under the death of his favourite son. His judgment 
failed; we read of ferocious reprisals on rebels, of speculation 
in provinc^^ of factions in the capital, of disloyalty among 
ministers; and when at last the old king died, no one 
emerged to restore the kingdoni. Six reigns are reckoned 
in the decade which followed; the provuices began to break 
away; and then^ in 1398, a new enemy arrived in earnest 
before Dellu> where there was no power to oficr effective 
resistance. 

The empire founded by Chingiz Kh^n had not lasted for 
loug> and in the fourteenth century the Mongols, who had 
now accepted Islam as their creed, were distributed in 
several independent states, while among the neighbouring 
Turkish kingdoms there emerged the great figure of Timiirp 
the Tamerlane of English literature, who in 1369 was crowned 
in the Oxus country^ and aspired thence to conquer the 
world. Khorisan and Persia, Chinese Turkistan anti much 
of Russia, fell to him, and then it was India's turn. Marching 
through Afghanistan, he was before Delhi in December, 1398, 
and after one battle entered the city, which was sacked 
effectively for several days, many of the citizens being 
slaughtered, and others carried avray as slaves. Timur 
continued his march from Delhi as far as the Ganges, 
slaughtering and plundering as he went, and then returned 
by a more northerly route, leaving India alter a visit of six 
months, with the remnant of the Turkish kingdom in mins, 
though its final disappearance was delayed for fifteen years. 
It is not certain that he ever meant formally to annex any 
part of India, but in any case he did not do so ; he left the 
country because his presence was needed in western Astap 
and six years later he died on the long road to China. In 
India he had broken the Turkish kingdom, and left nothing 
in its place. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

ISLAM IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

During the ^irteenth century only one important change 

situation In southern India ;^e 
£? .f Cholas decayed, and practically the whole 

^ their ra^dtrant vassals. For the 

r^. the penod was one of conflict, and at its dose the 
po^^-^^' 5 davas. Kakatiyas. Hoysalas 
Paudya^were at variance among themselves, and were 

on Deo^, which has been mentioned in 

1?^ stipulated for the annual 

of the revenue of one province by way of 
tnbute ; and default in this payment \vas the pretext for 
the fi, 3 t expedition which, in xjofl. he sent uZ ^mZ 

a^st Deogir. The expedition was entirely successful, for 

the YSdava ruler submitted, visited Delhi, and was restored 
to his country as a tributary of the Turks, In iioS Kafnr 
^ ^nt on a second expedition to Warangal. the capital of 
the Kataby^, wuth-east of Deogir. The city was b£ieged 
eventi^y the ruler surrendeted. paid a heavy indenSty' 
and engaged for an annual tribute for tlte future 

Ddiii ^ now in touch with southern India.'and news 
of the great hoards of wealth held by the rulem. and b^th^ 
temples, induced AlSuddin to despatch a third exDodJirf^^ 

la yio KMfir D^jirplund^ 

capital, advanced thence to Madura, which had ]S 
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evacuated, and was also plundered, and finally reached the 
coast opposite Ceylon. The booty collected during this expe¬ 
dition was enormous, far exceeding the spoils of Deogir in the 
weight of gold and Jewels carried to the North; but it must 
not be inferred that the South was thereby crippled in its 
economic life. The wealth taken away was almost entirely 
unproductive ; the temples merely hoarded the bulk of the 
valuables which they received as ofierings, while we have 
good evidence to show that the treasure accumulated by the 
kings was not meant to be expended. The tradition was 
that a king should never touch the treasure left by his 
predecessors, but should gather a fresh treasure for himself, 
which in its turn w'ould ordinarily remain intact in the 
hands of his successors. The loss of these royal accumula¬ 
tions would have very Utde economic significance so far as 
the South was concerned; the impov’eiislunent of the temples 
may have reacted injuriously on tlie neighbouring villages, 
which looked to them for help in times of stress, but their 
endowments in land remained intact and available for such 
purposes; and the final result of KSfur's expeditions was 
to leave the people under their former rulers, but subject, 
in at least two out of the four states, to recurring liability 
for tribute. 

This arrangement, however, did not last for long, because 
the stipulated tribute soon fell into arrears, In 13^5 
Yadavas were forcibly displaced from Deogir, in 1323 the 
same fate befell the Kiikatjyas at Warangal, and at some 
uncertain date a Moslem governor ivas appointed to Madura, 
so that of the four Hindu powers only the HoysaJas remained 
m possession of their territorits, while tlie P^dyas still 
held part of the country beyond Kladura. Then the tide 
turned against Delhi. In 1334 the Moslem governor of 
Madura rebelled, and founded a tine of independent sultans, 
which survived for nearly filty years, and in 1347 Deogir 
also became independent under a Moslem dynasty, while 
Warangal was recovered temporarily by a branch of the 
Kakatiyas, Thus in the middle of the century there were 
two independent Moslem kingdoms in the South. 

The events which followed resulted in the division of 
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^uthem India between a single Moslem power and the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagax. The line of division 
between them was formed by the river Xistna with its 
tributary the Tunga-bhadra. North of the Klstna Moslems 
were supreme; south of the Tunga-bhadra Hindus were 
unchallenged | VK'hile the land betwreen the two rivers was 
claimed by both sides, and changed hands from time to 
time. The Moslem kingdom is known by the name of 
BahmanT,^ derived from the leader of the rebds against the 
rule of Delhi, who, on his acceptance as king in 1347, took 
the title of Alluddln Bahmaa Shah. During his reign 
tt347“t358) he established bis authority as far as the sea on 
the west, and over Waiangal on tlie east; he organised his 
kingdom in provinces, and transferred his capita] from 
Deogir to Gulbarga, some way further south; and at his 
death the new power was a definite political fact. Its 
independence was admitted by Firuz, the King of Delhi, and 
was formally recognised by the Caliph in Egypt, 

The city of Vijayanagar (‘ Victoiy City ’), lying on the 
right bank of the Tunga-bhadra, was established as the 
Hoysala capital by about the year 1336. Not long after, 
the line of the Hoysalas became extinct, but their territories 
remained intact under the oiBceis of the kingdom, and from 
among these a new dynasty emerged, which is known by 
the name of the recently founded capital. Just at first 
Vijayanagar lay between two Moslem powers, but about 
1378 it destroyed the sultanate of Madura, and thence¬ 
forward the whole country south of the Tunga-bhadra was 
united under one rale. We hear little more of the three 
Tamil kingdoms, which had persbted in this region for so 
many centuries. The Cholas bad come to an end. The 
Pdndyas survived into the seventeenth century as sub¬ 
ordinate rulers under Vijayanagar and its successors. The 
Keralas, too, survived as subordinates, and, though their 

^ It it al» as the Kiogdmn of the Deccan, but thi* t&ame £■ 

liAhJc tp mE&lead. It b bxi Indiiici word naeaiung ' sootii/ and wa* nppHed 
by the Turkish nilexs of Delhi to the country AdjoiEtEnj; thdj kingdom on 
the Muth. In thifl way it citnft to not the tontb of India, but the 

north and centre of the FEnmsufa, excluding the true South which con* 
fttituted the kingdom of Vijayanagar; nnd thu usage has survived » 
that at the pnaeat day Pooim and Hyderabad are in the Deocon but 
Mywre and Madras are not. 
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history U at times obscure, it may fairly be said that they 
are still represented as a poUtical entity by the States ol 

Travancore and Cochin* j 

The first dash between the two dom inant powers occurrea 
in T365, and two years later Vijayanagar sustained a severe 
defeat War was renewed in i 377 i and again m 1398 : on 
both occasions the Bahmani forces drove their opponents 

into the fortifications of Vijayanagar, but were ^ 

capture the city and so reach a 

hebting occurred at intervals until the mid^e of ^e six- 
t^nth century, as will be related further on* It is 
the present day to regard this long struggle as equally 
a religious war, but there is not much positive evidence on 
tho^int- Apart from the instinct of self-preservation, 
which certainir^^unted for much, d^ire 
inherent in the Hindu mentaUty of the p^od, and wi^ the 
dominant incentive of the Turkish invasion 
extent to which these motives were reinforced by rehpous 
rLiainsamatter forcorijecture. 

that in the course of time the struggle bec^e ^htic^ 
cather than religious. At the beginmng of the 
century Vijayanagar vras engaged in friendly nt^otiations 
with^e Moslems of Gujarat imd Malwa ; by th^e^d^ 
of the century it was employing large for^ of o ^ 
mercenaries against the Balimanis; and the t^mpheated 
diplomacy of the years which foUow ^0^ that the MosI^^ 
bad been 6Ued effectively into the wett-knmm thi^ry th^ 
neighbours were natural enemies, and that alhes should be 

sought on their further frontiers. A;f!t.rrA in nne 

TTie methods of warfare m southern India diffei^m one 

important feature from those whi^ prev^e ^ ^ w^iil 
The Turks, as we have seen, relied almost ^tirely on w - 
mounted and highly trained cavalr>^ their be^ horses temg 
obtained from Afghanistan and beyond- Ho^ fit o 
cavalry were not bred in the South, and the wast^e of «n^ 
ported animals very heavy, owing partly to t e ^ ® 
and partly to unskilful treatment. There 
trade in horses brought by sea from Arabia an ersia, , 
while it was very large for tie period one wn er 
10,000 animals being imported yearly- it co no su 
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to maiDtam great masses of cavalry such as were employed 
by the Turks* Accordingly, we find that the Vijayanagar 
army usually consisted of a huge levy of infantry, supported 
by elephants and a relatively small mounted force : in 1365, 
for instance, the numbers given tn the chronicles are 30,000 
horse and foot ] and the concurrent testimony of 

various observers suffices to establish the fact that something 
lilie a million men might be brought into the field. Naturally 
they could not be kept there for long, and an ordinary cam¬ 
paign consisted of some prelinunary manoeuvres and a single 
battle, followed by a rapid dispersal* The Bahmanls, on 
the other hand, maintained the Turkish tradition of relying 
mainly on cavalry, which was certainly more efficient than 
that of their opponents; their tactics were also better on 
the whole 1 and, when once the Vijayanagar line was broken, 
the slaughter of the infantry must have been appalling. 

Non-combatants, too, suflered terribly at times. The 
story of this feature of the struggle, which was entirely 
contrary to Indian traditions, is recorded as follows by the 
Moslem chromdeis. In the first dash, a Moslem citadel 
was captured by the Vijayanagar forces, and the entire 
garrison with their families were put to the sw'ord.. There¬ 
upon Muhammad, the second Bah man! king {1358-1375), 
vowed that he would slaughter a hundred thousand Hindus 
in revenge for this outrage, and after the battle of 1367 there 
was an indiscriminate massacre of the Hindu population, 
the number of victims being stated at 400,000. After this] 
an agreement was made to spare non-comhatants; but it 
was not always carried out. and a breach of it by the Hindus 
was punished hy another appalling massacre in the year 
t423. accompanied by the destruction of temples, the 
slaughter of cow-s, and everything that could wx»und the 
feelings of the vanquished side. The population of Vijaya- 
nagar must therefore have been prepared for such a sequel 
to each BahmanJ success, while, even when the agreement 
was respected, it did not operate to prevent the enslavement 
of any non-combatants that might be worth carrying away 
The South had travelled a long way from the old Indiii 
tradition that war was a matter which concerned only the 
armies actually engaged^ 
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A few words may be said here of the new capital cities 
which emerged at this time in southern India. Gulbarga, 
the first capital of the Bahmanls, was already a place of 
some importance under the Kakatiyas, but its surviving 
monuments, a mosque and the tombs of some of the Bahmanl 
kings, belong to the period 1330-1430. during uhich it was 
the centre of the Moslem kingdom. After the transfer of 
the capital to Bldar, It fell into decay, but has of late taken 
its place as a thriving commercial tow'O and an important 
administrative centre of the State of Hyderabad. Bidar, 
about 60 miles north-east of Gulbarga, has also a tradition 
of importance in Hindu times, but its history centres in the 
Bahmani dynasty, whose memorials—^palaces, mosques, a 
college, and numerous tombs—may still be seen. It is now 
a small commercial and administrative centre. 

Unlike these towns,Vijayanag5Lr is a mere ruin, practically 
uninhabited, but in the fifteenth century it must have far 
Surpassed them in magnificence. As with the other great 
Hindu cities of the past, we possess no contemporary Indian 
descriptions, but are dependent on the olsarvations of 
foreign visitors—-in this case an Italian merchant adventurer, 
an envoy from Persia, and a Russian monk, supplanented 
by various Portuguese narratives of the early sixteenth 
century. The massive walb, which can still be traced, 
enclos^ an area of more than sixty square miles, much of 
which was occupied by fields and gardens watered by canals 
from the river. The population cannot be estimated with 
precision, but it was certainly very large vrhen judged by 
the standards of the fifteenth century. The great majority 
of the houses were naturally small and undistinguished, but 
among them were scattered palaces, temples, public build¬ 
ings, wide streets of shops s^ded by trees, busy markets, 
and all the equipment of a great and ivcalthy city. The 
principal buildings were constructed in the regular Hindu 
style, covered with ornamental carving, and the fragments 
which have survived suffice to give point to the enthusiastic 
admiiatjon of the men who saw the city in the days of 
its magnificence. It was destroyed in 1565 after the 
decisive battle of TSlikot, and so far as is known was never 
repopulated. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Almost throughout India the fifteenth century wbs a period 
of conElctj the details of which we can pass over, because 
they throw little light on the main story of the country. 
In the South the chief struggle lay between Vijayanagar and 
the Bahmani kingdom, with complications in the directions 
of Orissa* Gujarat^ and Malwa. In northern India the 
coUapse of Delhi generated a large number of independent, 
or quasi-independent, political entities* each struggling to 
rpaintain itself and expand at the cost of its neighbours* 
The Hindu Chiefs had recovered control of the roads leading 
to the South* and M^wa and Gujarat* cut off from Delhi* 
became independent Moslem kingdoms at the end of 
the fourteenth century* while about the same time the 
' eastern province,' as it was c^cdj developed into the 
Moslem kingdom of Jaunpur. Between Delhi and Jaunpur 
there was no fixed frontier, and on both sid^ of the Ganges 
various Hindu Chiefs asserted themselves in the debatable 
area, while on the other side of Delhi the Punjab also tended 
to break away, leaving only a smaU tract of country depen¬ 
dent on what had been the capital of India* 

In this contracted area the line of the Tughluks survived 
till 1414* when it was displaced by Khizr Khilu* w^ho becamfi 
the founder of what is known as the Sayyid dynasty^^ 
Khizr KhStn had been patronised by Timur* and consider^, 
or affected to consider* himself merely a viceroy* but the 

* TIm term Sayyid Dinpetly dencrt« a descmdant of the piophet 
Mo h a mm ad, but it haa becq asumed in many casti without adequato 
historicaJ jastiBca^tioi]^ nod Khiir Haim to it ia dubioni. 
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power of Timtir’s successors was waning, and this attitude 
was abandoned by the later Sayyids, who called themselves 
kings—of the little that was left to them. Their rule was 
marked by incompetence and increasing impotence, and in 
144S the last of them retired into private life. 

After a short interval the throne of Delhi fell to Bahlol, 
an Afghan of the LodJ tribe, who had for some years governed 
part of the Punjab nominally on behalf of the Sa 3 ?yid 3 . but 
practically as an independent ruler. His reign (1451-1489) 
was marked mainly by a long struggle with Jaunpur, which 
lasted, with brief interruptions, for more than thirty years 
before the eastern kingdom definitely subdued; but he 
was a competent administrator, and with the aid of his 
tribesmen, whom he attracted to India by the offer of 
generous terms , he maintained a firm hold on his territories. 
His son, Sikandar Shah [1489-1517), ruled effectively over 
the plains from the Indus to the western border of Bengai. 
and also made some progress in reducing the power of the 
Chiefs to the south and w’cst of the Jumna; and it was 
mainly for the convenieoco of these latter operations that he 
transferred the capital of the kingdom to Agra, then a place 
of little importance, but destined to become in the next 
period the greatest city in India. Ibrahim, the third Lodi 
king, was less successful, for he distrusted the powerful 
Afghans who constituted the ofl6ciaJ nobility of the kingdom, 
and by capricious acts of tyranny drove them to disloyidty, 
The result was seen first in a serious rebellion in Bihar, and 
a little later in the relations which the Governor of Lahore 
opened with Babur, the Mogul ruler of Kabul, rdations wliich 
eventuated in in the transfer of northern India to a 
new conquering dynasty. 

Incidents scattered through the chronicles of the period 
make it possible to form a general idea of what this century 
must have meant to the peasants in the North. Under the 
Sayyids the ordinary administrative machinery ceased to 
function. WTicn money w'as needed, the king led, or sent, 
his troops to collect the revenue j and the process commonly 
resolved itself into extracting from the peasants whatever 
they could be made to pay, after they had already satisfied 
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the demands of other daimants, whether Hindu Chiefs or 
Moslem Governor, on the spot* There was no pretence of 
policing the country, and aimed bands of robbers also took 
their share, in fact, robbery was the only profession that 
offered reawnable prospects to a man of enterprise. Out of 
this confusion Bahlol Lodi established a rough but effective 
administration. Something like ontsixth of the kingdom 
was held by loyal Chiefs : in the remainder the great bulk 
of the revenue was assigned to the Afghan nobles. of 
whom took charge of bis territory, governed it with the aid 
of tTTOps raised and paid by himsdf, and exercised in it 
practically royal power. These nobles were not fools, 
they recognised that it was necessary to protect the peasants 
from whom they drew their income, while one of them at 
least adopted a deliberate policy of restoring the half-mined 
agricultural industry : but they were strong men. and would 
stand no nonsense. A recalcitrant village would be raided 
by the assignee's forces ; a rebellious Chief might be put to 
death, and his family sold as slaves j judged by modem 
standards, the administration was summary, and at times 
brutal, but it was a vast improvement on the anarchy wliich 
had preceded it. 

Turning now to the remainder of northern India, it may 
almost be said that Bengal forms an exception to the general 
statemen t that the century was one of conflict. The country 
was independent from the middle of the fourteenth centum 
to the first transitory Mogul conquest in 1538 ; for a time it 
was subject to invasion from Jaunpur on the west, but 
othenviw its frontiers were more or less stable throughout 
^is penod, and most of the fighting which occurred w^as 
incidental to dynastic intrigues. One episode which deserves 
mention is the rise to power of a Hindu Chief known as 
Raja Ganesh, who about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century became the actual ruler of Bengal, and was succeeded 
by his son, a convert to Islam ; but the story of this episode 
is very obscure, and the details must be passed over. Taking 
the period as a whole, about one-third of the kings died 
violent deaths or were deposed, and it U noteworthy that 
here, as had been the case in Bclhi, the royal slaves were 
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responsible for much of the trouble which occurred. The 
most serious disturbaitcea were due to the Aicicans. Soon 
after the inidcile of the ceutury the ruling king set the 
fachinn of employing large numbers of African slaves, some 
of them in important positions, and for a time they formed 
a powerful party at the Court. In 1486 their chosen leader 
had the king murdered, arid usurped the thmue, which for 
the next seven years was held by Africans, and it seemed 
likely that they would establish themselves as a ruling caste ; 
but the tyranny of the last of their number led to a successful 
rebellion, and a new dynasty was founded by the leader, him¬ 
self a foreigner, who finally expelled the Africans from Bengal. 
This new dynasty lasted until 153S, when, after some 
vicissitudes, the country came temporarily under Mogul rule. 

To the of Delhi, the bulk of the Punjab was never 
formally detached, though for a time it was practically 
independent, but a distinct Moslem dynasty held MuJtSn 
and Upper Sind from 1438 to 1528. tower Sind was ruled 
by a line of Rajputs who had acceptc<l Islam, and who lik^ 
wise became independent after the collapse of Delhi; their 
rule lasted almost to the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the country passed into the possession of a Mongol tribe. 
To the north, the mountain kingdom of Kashmir, which had 
not been subject to Delhi, came in 1346 into the hands of 
a Moslem adventurer, whose line continued, with -vicissitudes, 
for more than two centuries. To the south, Hindu Chiefs 
dominated the broken country, and beyond them lay Milwa 

and GujarSlt* ^ 

Here w€ come into a region of persistent conflict. 
Moslem governors of these two provinces had established in¬ 
dependent kingdoms by the beginttingof the fifteenth century ^ 
to the south of MSlwa lay another small Moslem kingdom, 
Khindcah. which had broken away, not front Delhi but from 
the Bahmartl kingdom i beyond KhMtdesh were the Bah- 
maniSj and beyond the Bahmanfs Vijayanagar* The 
story of the fifteenth century in this region is intricate and 
Confused i we will not attempt to tell it in detaili but will 
confine ourselves to a sketch of the fortunes of the two 
protagonists. 
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The main fact in the political hiatoiy of the Bahmatiis is 
the deterioration of the original stock, and the resultant need 
for employing foreign mercenaries or adventurers. Tlic 
foreigners came largely from Persia and the neighbouring 
countries ; in war they proved themselves definitely superior 
to the resident Moslems; at times they secured practical 
control of the administration; and a persistent feud was 
establ^hed between the two classes. Later on large numbers 
of Africans were also employed ; these formed a third party, 
usually in alliance with the residents against the haughty 
foreigners, who despised them ; and ivith these feuds added 
to the intrigues to be expected in every Turkish capital, it 
can easily be understood that the course of the dynasty was 
not smooth. Of the twelve kings who ruled until 1437, three 
were murdered, two others were deposed and blinded, 
scarcely one can be said to have enjoyed a tranquil reign. 
For the rest, most of them were drunkards, several de¬ 
voted themselves mainly to their harems, and one of them, 
Humayun the Oppressor, became proverbial as a monster 
of tyranny. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Bahmaius had 
the best of the struggle with Vija>'anagar for most of the 
century. Our knowledge of the period is derived mainly 
from Moslem sources, which cannot be regarded as impartial, 
and may possibly exaggerate the Bahmanl achievements; 
but they represent Vijayanagar as paying tribute from 1400 
onwards, and assign the periodical defaults in payment as 
the cause of most of the fighting which occurred, and which 
ended on each occasion in payment of the arrears, accom¬ 
panied by various humiliating conditions. After the middle 
of the century there was an interval of repose on this 
frontier, during which Vijaiimnagar was embroilGd with an 
aggressive Chief in Orissa, while the Bahraanis were engaged 
with Malwa and Gujarat; and then the situation was 
abruptly altered by revolutions in both kingdoms. 

In Vijayanagar a noble named Narasimha >■ had come 

fami of tho name ii Narangha; and the Pottueuese 
lla dunog Nirtiiinba’i feign, Ire^nently wfotu o( 


^ Th.^ popxLlar 
vbo reached Im 
V^iJ&yacLagsir u ^ & 
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into prominence in the course of the struggle with Orissa, 
and gradually consolidated his position in the country 
near Madras. The reigning king was meffieJent and 
oppressive; and in 14S7 Narasimhi deposed him and 
usurped the throne. Twenty years later a second usurpa¬ 
tion occurred, and in 1509 the throne fell to Krishnadeva, 
w*ho may be regarded as perhaps the greatest of the 
Vijayanagar kings. Meanwhile the BahmanI kingdom had 
broken up. It consisted of four large provinces, each of 
them hdd by a strong governor; and the hopeless in- 
efficiency of the king led three out of the four to assume 
independence in 1490. while the fourth followed their 
eicample shortly afterwards. The BahmanI dynasty re¬ 
tained Bidar for a short time, but almost ceased to count; 
the four new kingdoms were Ahmadnagar and Berar on the 
north, Bijapur and Golconda on the south, and, as a glance 
at the map will show, It was 6J|apur which succeeded to the 
long-disputed frontier in the direction of Vijayanagar. 

The period following these changes was one of intricate 
diplomacy, shifting alliances, and almost incessant war. 
The Moslem kingdoms fought among themselves, and one or 
other of them sought the support of Vijayanagar, now the 
strongest single entity, w'hich was sometimes fighting 
Bijapur, and at others helping Bijapur against its enemies 
further north. Holding the dominant position, the rulem 
and the troops of Vijayanagar became arrogant, their 
marches through the Moslem country were marked by 
desecration of mosques, insults to the honour of women, and 
other outrages to be expected in the circumstances; and 
the imminent danger to their continued existence at last 
drove the principal Moslem powers to combine. In 1364 
their united armies faced the full strength of Vijayanagar, 
and in the first days of 1565 destroyed it in a decisive battle, 
which has received the name of Tilikot. The city of 
Vijayanagar was occupied and devastated, the sumounding 
country was ravaged, the dynasty withdrew to the south¬ 
east, and, though it was d^tined to survive for some time, 
it no longer threatened the supremacy of tha Moslem 
kingdoms in this region. 
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In an earlier paragraph we have attempted to show 
what the period of conflict meant to the peasants of northern 
India. For the South the materials for a similar estimate 
are scanty ; but, as we have seen already, the sufferings of 
non-combatants were at times terrible, the huge size of the 
amnies must have involved the periodical disoi^anisatlonof 
agriculture, and the burden of milltaiy expenditure must 
have fallen very heavily on those who had to pay—a burden 
aggravated by the liixuiious extravagance of the Courts 
and nobles. A few scattered observations of foreign visitors 
suggest a sharp contrast between the unbounded luxury of 
the cities and the extreme poverty of the villages, a result 
which would follow naturally from the conditions we have 
stated ; hut materials for a mom exact dessiption are not 
available. 

The face of the country still bears testimony to the 
lavish expenditure in which the rulers indulged. We have 
mentioned in the last chapter the surviving monuments of 
Vijayanagar, Gulbarga and Bldar; to these we may add the 
great buildings of Bijapur, of Golconda, and of Burhanpur, 
the capital of Khandesh, as well as. farther to the north, of 
MSndu, the fortress-capital of Mahva, and of Ahmadabad, 
the chief city of Gujaiflt, all of them famfliar names to 
students of Indo-Moslem architecture. We can infer also 
that it was a prosperous period for the artistic handicrafts 
carried on in these and other capitals, crafts which have in 
the past depended largely on Court patronage ; and, in 
more general terms, that the cities flourished, if the villages 
suffered. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE BESULTS OF TUPKISU RU1.E 

The sixteenth century w-as marked by new and important 
contacts of India with the outer world, with the Moguls in 
the north-west, and with the Portuguese on the coast: 
before we describe these, we must pause to trace the effects 
of the three centuries of Turkish rule, the political aspects of 
which have been outlined in the foregoing chapters. The 
earlier nomad conquerors, bringing with them no definite 
cultural system of their own, had been gradually absorbed, 
but the faith and the culture of Islam were too precise and 
too virile to experience that fate, and from the thirteenth 
century onwards the life of India must be thought of as two 
distinct currents flowdng side by side, mingling to a varying 
extent along the line of contact, but not uniting to form a 
single stream. 

There were several obstacles to the development of 
friendly intercourse between Turks and Hindus. In the 
first place, there was the embitterment which necessarily 
resulted from the mcthotls and the incidents of conquest. 
In the second, the Turks kept their women in strict seclusion, 
so that the opportunities for w'hat we think of as social 
intercourse were reduced by half. In the third, the con¬ 
vivial propensities of the Turks w'ere incompatible with the 
restrictions imposed by the system of caste, which prevented 
anything in the way of common meals, while their taste for 
beef was an offence to all Hindus, Against these obstacles 
must be set the important factor of intermarriage. There 
is nothing to suggest that any Hindu ever married a Turkish 
woman, but the chronicles furnish instances of Turkish 
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nqfales obtaining wives from Hindu familit^of position, while 
the conditions of the conquest— mass^ of cavalry over¬ 
running a distant country and settling down wherever 
circumstances permitted—make it practically certain that 
many of the rank and file also must have married Hindu 
wives, and that, from the second generation onwards, there 
was a definitely Indian strain in the race vrhich continued 
to be known as Turks. 

This strain was found even in the highest places. We 
have said in an earlier chapter that Firiiz, the King of Delhi, 
had an Indian mother, and according to tradition the same 
is true of an earlier king, Tughluk. Further south, the 
second king of Bijapur was the son of a Hindu mother, and 
his three sisters were married respectively to the rulers of 
Bidar, Ahmadnagar and Bcriir, Tlie first ' Turkish' King 
of Gujarat was in fact the son of a Rajput w*ho had been 
converted to Islam, while the founder of the kingdom of 
Berar was himscli a Brahman convert. On the basis of 
recorded conduct, however, it is not possible to draw any 
dear distinrtion between the rulers who were purely 
foreigners and those who were wholly or partly of Indian 
blood. 

The old Islamic theory of social equality had by this 
time given way. In practice all the Moslems in India were 
not ' brothers,' for various social distinctions had come into 
existence ; but facts recorded in the chronides indicate, at 
least, that there was no effective prejudice against Indian 
converts on the ground of their origin, and that they might 
rise to the highest positions in a Turkish kingdom. The 
extent to which unconverted Hindus were employed in the 
large public offices at tlic cipitals is uncertain ; but there 
is no doubt that the Turks made free use of the existing 
machinery of local administration, the headmen and 
accountants of villages or aggregates of villages, who were 
in all cases Hindus, and in this sphere of activity relations 
must have been intimate. In northern India, however, 
the position of the Turks as a ruling class is perfecUy dear; 
and the same is tnie of the South until the practical super- 
session of the Turks by other foreign immigrants. 
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As regards the medium of intenGouise, the emergence of 
the lingua franca known to EngHshmen as Hindustani must 
be attributed to this period. Hindustani is in essence the 
form of Hindi spoken in the neighbourhood of Delhi, but 
with the addition of many Persian words and a lesser number 
of Persian turns of speech. So far as we know, it was not 
employed during this period as a m^ns of literary ex¬ 
pression, but grew up as a spoken language, used for, and 
adapted to, the needs of the moment , and it was earned 
with them by the Turks in the course of the expansion of 
their rule to the south and vecst. 

In some respects Bengal forms an exception to the 
statements which have just been made. There the numbers 
of immigrant Turks can never have been large, and, more 
than elsewhere, the foreign rulers were dc^ndent on local 
support. Large numbers of the inhabitants accepted 
Islam, as we shall see further on, while there are some indit^- 
tions that Hindus were employed more freely in the adminis¬ 
tration than was the case in the other Turkish kingdoms. 
The Persian and Hindustani languages did not obtain the 
same vogue as in the north-west, and some of the rulcis are 
known to have patronised the production of literary works 
in Bengali. Speaking gencraUy, we may say that the 
peculiar conditions of the region operated to bring rulers 
and ruled together, and that in Bengal, alone of aU the 
Turkish kingdoms, some progress was made towards an 
effective ^nthesis. 

Xurning iiow to the cuTTcnt of Hindu life, Vie c^lh S3.y in 
a general ivay that the study of law, philosophy and allied 
subjects continued on the establislied lines of subtle elabora’' 
tion^ and apparently without material changes in niethod » 
but the texts are not yet dated, nor for the most part are 
they localisedp so that no precise account of them can he 
given. We may conjecture that the main centres of Sanskrit 
studies in the Turkish period were those which survived into 
the early days of British rule* places like Nuddea on the 
Hooghly or Benares on the Ganges, where in the shelter of 
temples and inonasteries learned BrShmaus went on their 
way^ undistiirbed except for some occasional outburst of 
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iconoclasm. refining and distinguishing as their predecessors 
had done, but not introducing many nevf ideas. Further 
than this we can scarcely go. 

Imaginative Sanskrit literature was dying or dead. We 
have seen that poetry and the drama had depended largely 
on the patronage of wealthy and cultured Hindu Courts, 
and it was probably inevitable that the political change in 
northern India should result in their decay: we might 
indeed expect to find a survival at Vijayanagar, but as a 
matter of fact no important productions are knoN^n to 
have originated there, or in the smalter Hindu Courts of 
Bundelkhand, RajputSna and Orissa, Against the dis¬ 
appearance of ^bis highly conventionalised literature must 
hi set the marked development of the vernacular languages 
as a medium of literary expression, a development which 
was independent of patronage except in Bengal. Nearly 
everything of value in this new development is primarily of 
leligious significance and it will be described in later para¬ 
graphs I but mention must be made here of the versified 
chronicles, recording, sometimes in most effective style, the 
fortunes of the various Hindu dynasties which, alter the 
arrival of the Turks^ established themselves In RajputSaa 
and elsewhere. These chronicleSj composed by the Court 
bards* and recited periodically at festivals, have preserved 
into modem times the traditions of Kijput chivalrj^ and 
furnished to each succeeding generation an incentive to 
emulate the glories of the past. 

As regards the recreative aits, music, singing and dandi^, 
we know that they flourished at Vijayanagar as they had 
flourished at earlier Hindu Courts ; and that the skill of the 
artists was appreciated by the Turks also can be inferred 
from the fact that on one occasion the terms imposed by the 
Bahmanis included the surrender of a,ooo musicians and 
dancers from the Hindu capital. Of painting we know that 
the art survived in various Hindu Courts, to experience a 
remarkable development in the next periocL The remains 
of Vijayanagar. smd the temples built or restored about this 
tune in Orissa^ at Mount Abu and elsewhere, show that 
architecture and sculpture proceeded on the establislied 
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tines t speaking generally, it is not possible to j»int 

to any important literary or artistic development in Hindu 
culture which can be attributed directly to contact with tlie 
Turks. 

The learning patronised by the conquerors consisted 
essentially of the science and theology which had been 
elaborated in Eaghdnd as we have already seen, it em^ 
bodied some elements derived originally from India, but 
on its secular side it was predominantly Greek. The Turks 
themselves did not play a very prominent part in these 
studies, but they welcomed learned men from Persia and 
elsewhere, who were held in honour at Court, and provided 
with liberal stipends from the treasury. In letters, the 
standard was set entirely by Persia, then enjoying its golden 
age of literature, and some of the Persian poets who^ 
names are now familiar throughout the world appear in 
tJic Indian chronicles. Shaikh Sadi, lor instance, reluctantly 
declined an invitation to visit Balbans son at Jlult^, 
while Haha actually started for the Balimani Court, but, 
deterred by the dangers of the voyage, turned back, and 
sent a well-known ode by way of apology. Amtr Khusro 
{1253-1325) and the other writers of Persian poetry m Indra 
followed these modeb closely: the chroniclers ennehed 
their prose with appropriate quotations from the Pmian 
classic : and down to quite recent times Persian continued 
to be the language most faTotired by cultured Indian 

Moslems. 

Islam offers uo scope for status or images^ and the 
surviving specamens of Turkish carving are purely decorative, 
an integral part of the architecture which has furnished the 
visible memorials of the period. The Turks brought wi^ 
them to India a taste lor building, and they required m 
particular tvo types of edifioe^raosques and torabs-whicli 
were new to the country. They brought also “ cx^tt 
knowledge of the use of cement and mortar, which ha 
hitherto been little used in India: and this enabled them 
to elaborate the dome and the true arch, the forms which. 
along with iht rninsret, arc characteristic of Moslem build¬ 
ings in genefaJr They did notj ho we vet, introduce a. merely 
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exotic style, for, from the opening of the period onwards, 
many of the characteristics of Indian architecture are 
obvious in their work, particularly that union of strength 
and grace which Hindu builders had already achieved. 
The result was the evolution of the distinctive style usually 
known as IndD-Saracenic, though Indo-Islamic is a more 
appropriate description, specimens of which, adapted 
variously to local conditions and inftuences, can be seen 
wherever Moslems ruled in India, and not merely in their 
capital cities, but in the smaller centres of administration. 
Blony of these buildings have sufiered grievously from 
neglect, and some of them from injudicious restoration, but 
there has been no activ'e ioonodasm such as befell those 
of the earlier period : in the towns and cities of the greater 
part of India they still dominate the prospect ; and the 
ordinary traveller from the West brings back few^er memories 
of the towering temples than of the mosques and tombs, 
the arches, minarets and domes, which the Turks introduced. 


In describing the religious developments of the period, 
we may begin with the subject of conversion. There b 
nothing to suggest that any appreciable numbeis of Turks 
were converted to Hinduism as individuals, or that groups 
or tribes of them were absorbed as new castes, but it b 
certain that large numbers of Hindus accepted the creed 
which the conquerors introduced. Forcible conversion was 
not entirely unknown, but it was relatively unimportant. 
In Kashmir, at a time when Islam had already galn^ many 
adherents, the king who b known as Sikandar the Iconoclast 
(r390-14x4) insbted on the conversion of the remainder 
of the population, with death as the alternative; about 
the same time there seems to have been a brief outburst of 
persecution in Bengal, in the course of which some scholars 
have inferred, on somewhat slight grounds, that large numbers 
of Hindus were converted by force ; while, nearly a century 
later, another Sikandar, the Lodi king of D^i, is also 
credited with forcible propagation of the faith ; but with 
these exceptions the chronicles are silent on a subject which 
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their wiiters would not have overlooked, and we are driven 
to the conclusion that most of the conversions which 
occuned were independent of official pressure, 

A general idea of the regions where Islam found new 
adherents can be formed from the position at the present 
day. In the north-west—that is to say, Kashmir, the 
western Punjab, the Frontier Province and Sind, taken 
together—Islam is professed by the great bulk of the people, 
more than three-quarters of the whole; in the north-east, 
more than h^tf the population of Bengal are Moslems, the 
proportion hwng highest in the northern and eastern dis¬ 
tricts; in the rest of India Moslems constitute a small 
minority, ordinaril}’ less than one in ten, and most of them 
living in the cities and towns. The large numbers found 
in the north-west can be explained as due partly to the 
iimnigration of Moslems from beyond the frontier, and 
partly to the vigour of the new faith—a vigour which rapidly 
w eakened in Indian surroundings; but these explanations 
cannot be used to acooimt for the success of Islam in Bengal. 
Its causes are not on record, and the subject is too intricate 
to be discussed fully in these pages, but the most probable 
view is that the main factor was a reaction of the lower 
classes against the strict Hinduism enforced by the Sen^. 
It win be recalled that the indigenous Pala dimasty, which 
ruled from the eighth to the twelfth century, had been 
devoted to Buddhism, a fai th under which the lower dasses 
enjoyed practical freedom. In the twelfth century the 
Senas, entering Bengal from tlie south, brought with them 
the severe rules of Hinduism, under which the lower classes 
were subjected to many onerous restrictions; and, at the 
end of the same century, before these restrictions had 
become customary, Islam arrived, preaching freedom and 
equality for all, even if tlie equality was not always apparent 
in practice. In these circumstances a mass movement 
tow’ards the new creed is so inherently probable that it is 
unnecessary to seek further afield for other hypothetical 
causes. 

Outside these two regions, conversions were inerely 
sporadic. Many of them w'cie doubtless due to sincere 
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conviction, tliough social and economic motives may alsc 
have played their part. It is known, for instance, that 
some lamilies which drew their livelihood from the public 
offices in the neighbourhood of Delhi quickly accepted Islam, 
and it is probable that the Turks depended l^gely on them 
for the rank and file of their administrative staff; and 
doubtless similar motives operated elsewhere, though the 
facts are not on record. 

It is dear that conversion usually proceeded by famihes, 
or groups of families of the same caste, rather than by 
individuals, a fact which is entirely in accord with the social 
framework of Hinduism; and the result was a transfer of 
customs and even of ideas. The descendants of many 
converts retained usages in regard to marriage and other 
family events which they had practised as Hindus, and also 
in some the rules of their caste ! and in this way the 
idea of caste itself was carried over into Islam, overriding 
the fundamental principle of equality, and the imported 
faith received a distinctive bias- Among uneducated 
Indian Mourns caste remains, even to-day, an essential 
fact; and Islam from being a single brotherhood has become 
in India an association of brotherhoods, held together by 
creed, but separate in some important departments of their 

Ajiother feature which distinguishes Islam lU India is 
the development of the practice of adoring saints, a pract^e 
which, though it exists in some other Moslem countries, 
does not rest on any precept of the founder of the faith. 
It is impossible now to extract the true stories of these 
saints, who are known as pifs, from the mass of legends 
which have grown up round them, but we know in a general 
way that, even before the establishment of the kingdom 
of Ddhi. pioneers of Islam had penetrated into the Gangetic 
plain, some as missionaries, others as soldiers of fortune, 
that something in their lives, or their deaths, caught the 
popular imagination, and that their tombs became shrines, 
where their anniversaries were, and still are, celebrated by 
the lower classes. The same is true of many Moslem 
missionaries of later times, whose shrines are found in 
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various localities, particularly in Bengal. The most re¬ 
markable thing about this development is that Hindus as 
well as Moslems take part in the ceremonies, which are 
Indian rather than Islamic in their details; adherents of 
both faiths make their offerings side by side; and. while 
theologians, in India as elsewhere, draw a nice distinction, 
between the worship of God and the adoration of saints, 
the masses of the people do not fed the difference. 

During our period, then, Islam contributed what to the 
popular eye are in effect new members of the Hindu pantheon. 
In order to consider the question whether it influenced 
WinHnUm on a higher level, we must return to the develop 
ment of the latter. The outstanding fact of the period is 
the spread over northern India of the doctrine of bh&kii, 
or salvation by Grace and Love, which, as we have seen in 
chapter, had existed for an indefinite number 
of centuries, but bad first been preached effect i\cly by 
Ramanuja. The story of this development is not known 
in detaU, but the fifteenth century was marked by an 
extraordinary outburst of devotional poetry inspired by 
these doctrines, and thus stands out as one of the grtot 
fonnativc periods in the history of northern India, a period 
in which on the one hand the modem languages were firmly 
established as vehicles of literary expression, and on the 
other the faith of the people was peroieated by new ideas. 
We cannot even enumerate all the contributors to this 
outburst, but a few words must be said of five names ^which 
are household words to-day ^ RamuJi^tud and Mira Bil> 
Nanak, Chaitanya and Kabtr. .. , ^ j 

RamSnand belonged to the religious order which had 
been founded by RarnSnuia. but broke away from it. came 
to the North, settled in Benares, and preached the doctrine 
of bbakii with such success as to found a new order, the 
members o£ which produced a large volume of Hindi poetry 
embodying their faith. Mir a Bai was a Rajput pmeess. who, 
meeting with adversity, fled from her home in Cbitor. became 
the disciple of a follower of RarnSnand, and embodied the new 
doctrines in Hindi and Gujarati verse of high poetic quality. 
Nanak preached in the Punjab, and he too relied largely on 
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hymns composed by himself, p^ly in Hindi and p^ly in 
Punjabi. Chaitanya preached in Bengal, and inspired an 
extensive literature in Bengali* Kablr is the centre of so 
many legends that it is impossible to ascertain the facts 
of his origin, but we know that he vi-as a weaver in Benares, 
associated closely with Moslems if not actually a Moslem 
by birth, that he was influenced by the preaching of Rama- 
Hand, that he attempted a sjTithcsis comprdiending Hindu¬ 
ism and Islam on the lines of the new doctrine, and that 
he composed or inspired a very large volume of poetry in 
Hindi. To complete the story, we may look a little ahead, 
and add the name of TuM Das, the greatest poet of aU. 
who in the sixteenth century retold the story of R 5 nia in 
the light of tlie new doctrines. 

On the literary side then, this epoch furnished all over 
northern India the great bulk of the poetry which, read 
or recited in the villages, has ever sinoe formed the b^is 
of the imaginative life of the people. On the religious 
side it furnislied new ideas which permeated, rather than 
su[)crsvded, the sacrificial cults of tire temples, end. w’hen 
we take both sides into acwjunt, the effect of the literature 
produced during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may 
justly be compared to that of the Bible in the life of England 
—for the common people the one great accessible source of 
inspiration as of consolation. The peasant may still follow 
scrupulously the ancient ritual appropriate to the worship 
of this deity or that; but in his mind, or rather in his 
heart, there is the idea of something larger and mote uni¬ 
versal, and wlien his feelings find expression, it is. in an 
appeal to Parmeshar. the one Supreme Being, whom he has 
been led by tliis literature to know and love. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter that the doctrine of 
bhaldi might centre on cither Siva or Vishnu, The former 
was the more usual in the South, where the doctrine spread 
widely though unobtrusively, but in northern India the 
Sivaite cults did not become equally prominent, and we meet 
much more often the names of Krishna and Rama, the two 
principal incarnations of Vishnu. The distinction between 
these two cults is that the former is the more sensuous. The 
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poems present the sexual life of the traditional Krishna, 
iransfigmed as aUegory; and, as has hap^ned m othw 
relidons the line between the sensuous and the eroUc is 
sometimU crossed. whUe the moral mherent in 

such teaching have been made manifest in India as eke where. 
The teaching which centres on R5nia has been spirui^ 
rather than sensuous, and its literature is ^ractensed by 
hieh idcak of peisonal conduct as well as by the self-surrender 
in devotion which is common to both. The movement in 
northern India was not, however, confined to worship of 
these two incarnations. To Kabir the idea of mcamation 
was as unacceptable as the idea of sacrifice, and his teaching 
tended towards a pure theism, centring on a single Supreme 
Being who comprehended Allah and Rama in Him^f, 
and the same spirit is apparent in the teaching of 
in the Punjab, teaching which was largely mspired by 

^^e question whether this great spiritual movement, 
which in spite of all distinctions is undoubtedly a smgle 
phenomenon, owed anything to the influence of Isl^ 
be answ*ered in set terms, except in the case of Kabir ^d 
his followers, where the relationship is obvious, it is 
probable, however, that the imported creed was not without 
effect Islam in India was no hole-and<onier rehgion. 
In every town where Moslems gathered, the mosque a^ed 
itself, often on the site of a former temple, ^d bi^t m part 
oi its materials* From its minarets the daily call to prayer 
sotmded in the of Moslems and Hindus alike, prodaimmg 

the universal truth of the unity of God. Hindus inight 
resent but they could not ignore this asrertion, which at 
any rate familiariscid them \viih an outlook different m 
essentials from the orthodox teaching of the Brahmans. It 
is probable Uiat this change in atmosphere may have fa^- 
tated the work of the preachers of bJutkii, but more tl^ 
this cannot be affirmed; and bbakti in its origin is older 

than Islam, 
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CHAPTER XXVT 
the COMINC of the PORTUGUESE 
WE have seen in Chapter XIX hov’. 

fifteenth century, India had become enclosed m a ^6'^^ 

by the cultures of China and Islam, and in lat^ 

hL the latter had spread over a large portion of the 

The causes which led the Portuguese to break the ring 

require a few words of explanation. Portugal was a sm^ 

bm^terprising nation, ivith little scope for 

land, but placed in a favourable position for develop ^ 

on the sea During the fifteenth century her 

^duaU^worked their way down the west coas of ^ 

toough waters then unknown to “ 

they went, hut some of them tnsp»«i by the ^eam ^ 

foidine a road to the Indies, and diverting to it the large 

andl^crative trade which then reached 

Eevpt Syria and Turkey. Desire for piofit existed, but 

U^JS'nor^e only motive at work The Portugu^^d 

a bitter hatred of Islam, as they knew 

Africa, and they shared the 

prevailed in Europe of the imminent danger to Christendom 
from the great Moslem powers established on the cast of 

Mediterranean: these *^4.en.^ori« and 

from the goods which passed through 

diversion of their trade would strike a ea^^ rViristians 
prosperity. Again, the Portuguese were ardent Cl^d^ 

inspired by missionary zeal; ai^ access to , , 

offered a prospect of preaching the Gospel to >vitmnsdoo^ 
by their ignorance to eternal damnation. These thr^ 
motives^ coiirniercial^ political and religious, S 
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variously to individualsj combined to inspire what may 
almost be regarded as a national end^vour. 

The exploration of African \mters took a long time, but 
at last the Cape of Good Hope was discovered! and in 1498 
a royal fleet commanded by Vasco da Gama anchored off 
the Malabar Coasts the mune usually given to the southern 
portion of the western seaboard of India. In order to 
explain the results which foUow^ed, we must return to the 
great trade-route of southern As^ We have seen in an 
earlier chapter that through voyages on this route gave way 
to arrangements by which goods changed hands> first in 
the Straits, and then on the coast of India. Early in the 
fifteenth century Malacca became the great entrepfit in 
the Straits. Indian ships came there, laden mainly with 
cotton goods, and returned to India with silk, spices, drugs, 
and other merchandise^ Some oi these goods w'eie carried 
to the east coast, and distributed throughout India ; some 
reached Gujarat, partly for India, partly for transhipment 
to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; a large portion reached 
the Malabar 5eaports> almost entirely for transhipment. 
TThe Malabar ships did not sail westward: the goods for 
the Red Sea were carried in Arab and Egyptian vessels, the 
agents for which lived in the ports, not as subjects of the 
rulers> but under special concessions which secured them 
rights of self-government; and since the various seaport®! 
each under its own petty King or Chief, competed eagerly 
for the lucrative transhipment trade* these foreigners were 
assured of favourable treatment, and could exert much 
influence at the Courte, while acting, as they did, in concert, 
they could sometimes dictate terms to the Indian importers. 

The vogue of the Malabar ports depended partly on 
their favourable position, and partly on tlie fact that, in 
addition to imjwrted goods, they offered ample supplies of 
pepper, which for various reasons was an important article 
of consumption throughout northern Europe, and which 
in bulk, if not in value, was the largest single item in the 
cargoes for the Red Sea. Pepper was grown, as it stiU is, 
on the slopes of the Western Ghats, close to the s^ports 
in this region ; the narrow strip of country below the Ghats 
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lived largely by its production ; and a state might almost 
be ruined if the Arab and Egyptian merchants deserted it. 
The various small states were subordinate to VijayanogaTi 
but were not as a rule subject to much control, and in 
their commercial politics they acted as independent units, 
negotiating, and oocasionally fighting, among themselves 
without interference from above. 

The appearance of the Portuguese in this environment 
led necessarily to a conflict of interests. It was not, as it 
has occasionally been represented, a struggle between 
Christians and Moslems, but one between importers and 
exporters. The Indian importers, many of whom were 
Moslems, welcomed the Portuguese as new customers: the 
Arab and Egyptian exporters objected to them as new 
competitors, who might break the existing monopoly; and 
the upshot of a complicated series of intrigues was that, 
w’hile the new-comers quarrelled with the ruler of Calicut, 
the principal seaport on the Malabar Coast, they established 
friendly relations at other centres, especially at Cochin, 
which offered the largest supply of pepper, and for a few 
years their annual fleets carried on a profitable trade, 
though one which was subject to occasional vicissitudes, 

A share in the trade did not, however, satisfy the Portu¬ 
guese ; they aimed at controlling it, and their early ex¬ 
periences showed them how this could be done. No large 
territorial acquisitions were required; what was wanted 
was a navy strong enough to command the seas, with 
fortresses to guard the narrow waters, and. somewhere on 
the west coast of India, a central establishment from whi^ 
operations could be directed and on which the navy could 
be based. The naval strength needed was not great, 
because there w'as little opposition i the only real ® 

Portuguese bad to face wtis one which was equipped m 
Egypt, and this was destroyed in a battle fought early in 
1509, after which date thej* were masters of the eastern 
seas. 

The foundations of this maritime empire, as it may 
justly be called, were laid by Afonso de Albuquerqu^ 
Governor in the East from 1509 to ^ ^ 
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one of the outstanding European names in the histoiy of 
India; to quote a recent writer, ' his lofty vision was 
accompanied by a commanding character and by a tenacity 
of purpose which few leaders have possessed: he had a 
genius for civil adminislration as wcU as for war, while in 
diplomacy he could meet Orientals with their own weapons.’ ’ 
In 1509 Albuquerque obtained possession of Ormuz, the 
island fortress which commanded the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf; in 1510 he seized Goa, a seaport in the territory of 
Bij’apur. which soon became the Portuguese capital in the 
East; and in 1511 he captured Malacca after desperate 
fighting, and thus secured the domination of the Straits. 
The possession of Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, which 
would have made the scheme formally complete, was sought 
for. but never secured ; and later acquisitions on the Indian 
coaist. especially the fortress of Diu at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Cambay, rendered it unncc^sary, for the Portuguese 
were in a position to dominate all the seaports whence ships 
could start for the Red Sea, and in point of fact most of 
the Arab shipping agents soon left India. 

The methods adopted to control the trade were briefly 
as follows. Some routes, and some commodities on all 
routes, were monopolised for the benefit of the kingdom of 
Portugal. Subject to these restrictions, Indian or other 
ships could obtain licences to ply between specified ports 
on payment of substantial fees. Any unlicensed vessel 
was good prize, and the gunboats employed by the Portu¬ 
guese to patrol the routes were more than a match for 
the cumbrous merchantmen even when armed. By these 
methods the Portuguese dominated the main trade-routes 
throughout the sixteenth century, and the fact that some 
goods continued to reach Europe overland was due mainly 
to the increasing corruption of their officials, who came 
to look on their posts as sources of private gain, and could 
be bribed to pass contraband goods. 

The possessions of tlie Portuguese on the west coast of 
India were integral parts of the kingdom of Portugal, 
obtained either by conquest or by cession ; but on the 

^ A/emo ds fey E. [Watford, igag), p. 
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east coast settlements ot a less regular type gresv up as 
the century went on. At various places in Bengal !^d on 
the Coromandel Cdast, Portuguese merchants settled with ^e 
consent ol the local rulers, and then, relying on the prestige 
of their nation, fortified their settlements, assumed rights 
of seE-govenunent, and eventually in some cases repudiated 
the authority of the Viceroy at Goa. These petty republics, 
as they may almost he called, became centres of lawlessness, 
and in some cases nests of pirates, to the serious injury of 
commerce in the Bay of Bengal; but this result was due, 
not to Portuguese policy, but to the collapse of the national 
power. 

The munediate effects produced by Utc Portuguese in 
India were not great. In the field of politics, their capture 
of Goa necessarily involved them in enmity \viih Bijapur, 
while on the whole they raaintairted friendly relations with 
Vijayanagar ; they quickly realised the importance of the 
horse-trade, but they did not render the Hindu power ajiy 
material help in the struggle for the South ; and, from the 
Indian standpoint, their appearance merely added one 
mote element in the confused politics of the time. In war, 
they undoubtedly introduced higher standards of efficiency 
in both artillery ^ and musketry ; and these, combined with 
the magnificent courage they displayed, produced a legend 
of invincibility* which in its turn contributed to their 
success. 

In commercep it cannot he said that the diversion of tirade 
was accompanied by any great expansion in the exports 
of Indian goods ; it is probable that more pepper reached 
western Europe than before* but the only new develop¬ 
ment which can be asserted with confidence iivas the openuig 
of new markets for Indian cotton goods in West Africa and 
Brazil. Nor were the Portuguese successful in developing 
the import trade ; the great bulk of their purchases 
paid for in silver^ and they could sell little except luxuries 
and curiosities hrom Europe, The chief oonunercial service 

1 Thfl date d tbe introdpCti'Qii of artillery in soistlaenj Indii^ a vtiy 
Qbfiour? tuplCj but ffptia were certHiflly is use tbero befijrft tbe Portuguese 
arrived. 
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wbi<^ they rendered to India, was the effective policing of 
the coastil trade. There were nests of pirates along the 
Malahar Coast, who lived mainly by depredations on the 
small vessels which plied in great numbers between GujarSt 
on the one side and Ceylon, Madras and Bengal on the 
other ; the Portuguese provided gunboats to convoy the 
fleets of these vessels, and thereby established a reasonable 
degree of security on the main line of Indian trade. Against 
this service must be set the toll, whether in licence^fces or 
in bribes, which they levied on Indian commerce, both 
coasting and foreign, the loK to Indian shippers on tire 
trade transferred to Portuguese vessels, and the '^’exations 
restraints which their s^'Stem involved on the possible 
extension of Indian maritime enterprise. 

The Portuguese were devoted to their religion, and 
Christianity was fiimly established w'herevcr they settled, 
much of their territory being given as endowments for 
churches and monasterie. The various religious orders 
despatched saintly and heroic missionaries through India, 
and as far as China and Japan; in Goa itself the Holy 
Inquisition was established for the protection of the faith ; 
and the Archbishop held a position second only to the 
Viceroy. The attitude of the ecclesiastics towards Indians 
in general presents a mentality which is difficult to realise 
at the present day. To them Moslems were reprobates, 
who had known and rejected the eternal truth; Hindus 
were heathen, waiting for their souls to be saved ; but even 
more deplorable was the heretical condition of the Kestorian 
Christians whom they found in Malabar, and who were 
eventually brought into nominal subjection to Rome. 

The Portuguese who came to India were characterised 
by great individual courage, enthusiasm for conquest, 
personal and national pride, but many of them were cruel, 
factious, and domineering; and their early successes en¬ 
couraged their inborn arrogance, so that they came to regard 
Asiatics in general as their natural subjects. The arrivals 
from Europe included very few women; and from the time 
of Albuquerque onwards the men were encouraged to 
marry Indian wives, and make their homes in the various 
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settlements, wMch, it was hoped, would in this way become 
self-supporting in soldieis and saiiore. The mijeed race which 
thus came into existence during the sixteenth century was 
inferior to the original stock, less brave, but not less arrogant, 
and increasingly avaricious and corrupt. Records of pUl^t 
exploits became fewer, instances of treachery and lapacify 
increased, and by the end of the century the Portuguese in 
India, though still feared, were generally detested. Their 
prestige collapsed promptly when they were confronted 
by the Dutch and the English, and fifty years later their 
infinence in India had become insignificant. This period of 
decadence has given the Portuguese an evil name in modem 
India, but it should not be allowed to obliterate the memory 
of their initial achievement, with its magnificent record of 
courage and endurance, a record which is preserved for all 
time in two worthy monuments, the Asia of the historian 
Joio de Barros, and the Lnnad of the poet Camoens. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

THE MOGUL CONQUEST 

While the Portuguese were still new-oomers on the coast, 
the north of India was conquered, by the Moguls^ Babur, 
the conqueror, was of mixed blood, part Turk and part 
Mongol: he was a direct descendant of Timur, while on his 
mother's side he derived also horn Chingiz Khin. and he 
was justly proud of his ancestry. As a child he succeeded 
to a petty kingdom in Turkistan. and his boyliood was ad¬ 
venturous, sometimes seated on a throne, sometimes wander¬ 
ing in a desert; but at the age of twenty-one, having been 
driven out of Turkistan, he settled down as King of Kabul, 
then the chief fortress in eastern Afghanistan. We know 
the sort of man he was mainly from his Memoirs, a book 
which takes a high place in the autobiographical literature 
of the world ; its dominant note is the joy of life in all its 
aspects—scenery, gardens, and buildings, hard drinking and 
harder lighting, friendships and enmities, intricate diplomacy 
and practical jokes, and. behind all these, a steadfast purpose 
and unconquerable will. 

Kabul did not offer scope for such a man. and he decided 
to conquer the Punjab, which, as he recalled, had once 
belonged to his great ancestor, Timur, His resources were, 
however, inadequate, his position in Ksbul was not too 
secure, he matured his plans slowly, and gained experience 
by a series of raids across the Indian hontier. The oppor¬ 
tunity for which he was waiting seemed to have come when 

* EtyrootngiealEy thp wdreU and Mogul afe idcutica], but tha 

diatlDctioa haj grown up in English oorrespond^ to 

” Mongol' dmotiag the whole followiiig of Chiogii KhJLn, while ' Alogul * 
ii coined to Bflhor's iqjiutjr ^nd adhcTExits in India. oiiE^oal wiord 
h zTproduced bj some writers as Mughal and by otluni as Mughul. 
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the Governor of Lahore, convinced that he had been marited 
out for destmetion by his sovereign. Ibr^Im Lodi, renounced 
his allegiance, and asked for help irom Kabul. The parties 
were, however, at cross purposes, for each of them wanted 
the Punjab for bimsdf; and the upshot of a pmod of 
intricate diplomacy was that Babur invaded India, and. 
crossing the Punjab w*ithoiit much difficulty, reached the 
edge of the Gangetic plain, where in the first battle of Pant- 
pat, fought in April, 1526, he destroyed the power of the 
Lodi dynasty and became roaster of its dominions. 

The battle was in many ways noteworthy. IbrShiiu’s 
forces probably numbered about t^^en, with 1,000 

elephants ■, Babur had not more than 8,000 efiectives, but 
he had obtained from Turkey serviceable artillery and 
musketry, which the Lodi army lacked, and bis dispositions 
were directed to give these arms full play. As the result of 
his masterly tactics, the enemy's forces found themselves 
crowded together in a mass, with the Mogul cavalry on each 
side and the guns in front; the slaughter was terrific ; the 
king himself was killed : and at last the remnant of the Lodi 
army fled in disorder. Babur took possession unopposed 
first of Delhi and then of Agra, and settled down to the task 
of organising his conquest- 

The obstacles in his wTiy fell into two classes, the Afghan 
nobles and the Rfijpui Chiefs. We have seen that under 
the Lodis each Afghan noble was practiially supreme in the 
territory assigned to him. After the battle of Panipat some 
of these agreed on a claimant to the throne, while others 
assumed independence, and it w^as necessary to crush the 
latter one by one. Babur’s energy was equal to the task. 
The army supporting the claimant dispersed without fight* 
ing, and many nobles rallied to the new conqueror, while 
the others were driven out of their strongholds, and most of 
them retired to Bengal, where they were welcomed by the 
king and provided with assignments. Before, however, the 
plains had been cleared of enemies, Babur had to face 
the Rajputs from the South. 

It wiU be recalled that in the course of the Turkish con¬ 
quest bands of RSjpufs had left the Gangetic plain and 
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carved out kingdoms for themselves in the country which 
now bears their name. These kingdoms had on the whole 
maintained their independence, and occasionally fought 
among themselves, but in the reign of Ibrahim Lodi a c3on- 
federacy had emerged among them under the leadership of 
Sangria, the Raha of Mewar,^ the object of which ^vas to 
drive the L4xlis out. True to the Indian tradition, Sangiama 
had entered into negotiations with Babur as a possible ally, 
and had promised cooperation with him , a promise whi^ 
was not fulfil led * but when Babur had succeeded in his 
enterprise, the confederacy turned against him, and its 
forces marched north and threatened Agia. BSbur took 
the field in person, and in March, 1527, the Rajputs, in spite 
of their great superiority in numbers—probably seven or 
eight to one—were completely defeated at Khanua, about 
forty mUes west of Agra, the guns again serving to decide 
tlie issue. Many of the Rajput Chiefs were killed, Sangiama 
their leader was severely wounded, the confederacy dissolved, 
and Babur was in no further danger from this quarter. 

The short remainder of Babur's life was spent in consoli¬ 
dating his kingdom, and disposing of such opposition as 
remained ; but his health was failing, and in 1530 he died, 
at the age of forty-seven. The story of his death is charac¬ 
teristic of the man. Humayun, his eldest son, lay dying, 
Babur decided to follow an old custom, and sacrifice his most 
precious possesion in exchange for his son ; and so, with 
due ritual, he offered his own life, the thing he valued most. 
The son recovered, and not long afterwards the fatlier died. 
HumSyun, who succeeded to the throne, was a man of 
ability and culture, but indolent by nature, and addicted to 
opium. His first few years were spent in organising and 
extending his kingdom, and in 1535 he was fighting success¬ 
fully in Ms;iwa and Gujarat; but in the foliowing year he 
had to return hastily to the North to deal with a dangerous 
situation which had arisen in Bib^, and which introduces 
us to Sher Kh£n, one of the most remarkable men who ever 
ruled in India, 

^ MawAt ls SQifl-fihfnAS c^IT'kI dutord <uid sodUAtliii-cs af t-jvf 

iDCCKsive CApitals. 
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Sher Khan was an Afghan, and one of the nobles of 
IbriUum Lodi. After the battle of PSInTpat he attached 
himself to the conqueror, but, falling under stispidon, retired 
hastily to bis assignment in Bihar, in country which had not 
yet been pacified. After much skilful intrigue, with occa- 
sional hard fighting, he emerged as a quasi-independent 
ruler in the broken country between the Ganges and its 
southern tributary the Son, and proceeded to extend his 
territory in the direction of Bengal, where he laid siege to 
the capital lakhnautl. Htimayun, after some piocrastiiia- 
tion, marched in that direction. Sher Khan was not yet in 
a position to resist hiin in the field, and, haring secured 
a great treasure by the capture of LakhnautT, withdiewr 
with his booty through Chota KSgpur to his strongholds in 
Bihar while Humiyun occupied Lakbnanti, and spent three 
precious months in relaxation. Here his aimy was weakened 
by disease and desertion ; news came of a rebellion in Delhi ; 
and Sher Khan's forces threatened his line of retreat. He 
turned his face westward, but Sher Khan by a combination 
of tactics and treachery practically destroyed his army in 
two battles, and in 1540 fairly chased him out of the Gangetic 
plain. He sought help in Rajputana and Sind, and eventu¬ 
ally with a following of only forty men found a refuge in 
Persia, leaving his conqueror, henceforward styled Sher ShSh, 
in undisputed pCKsession of northern India from Bengal to 
the Punjab. 

Sher Shah's equipment for kingship was exceptionally 
complete. An expert soldier, he was also a great mihiaiy' 
administrator, and kept his troops on a very high level of 
efficiency; in diplomacy he was astute, and absolutely 
unscrupulous; in the art of government he was experienced, 
diligent and sagacious above all, he was a master of men, 
before whom opposition was apt to melt away. Extension 
of bis kingdom was naturally an object of his policy. He 
quickly secured the key position of Gwalior, and thence 
overran M^wa ; designs on the country farther south were 
considered, but postponed till the roads were cleared ; and 
he made himself master of two other key positions, Ranth- 
ambhor and Ajmere. There remained the great fortress of 
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Kalinjar, about 120 miles east of Jhansi, which was in the 
hands of a hostile Hindu Chief; early in 1545 Sher Shah laid 
siege to it, was fatally wounded in an explosion of ammuni¬ 
tion, and died after a reign of less than five years. 

His conquests were transient, and his importance in 
history is based rather on his administrative work. The 
early Mogub had made no advance on the rough system of 
the Lodis, merely sending their o\vn followers to replace the 
Afghan nobles: Shec Shah established a regular bureau* 
cratic hierarchy, taking orders direct from his Court. Offi¬ 
cials were appointed to administer each of the traditional 
groups of vill^cs, which were known to Hindus as paiganas; 
and these parganas were grouped in what may be called 
districts, with superior officers in charge. One most im¬ 
portant duty of these officials was the assessment and 
collection of the revenue, that is to say, the king's share of 
the produce of the country : Shcr Shah fixed the proportion 
to be paid in all ordinary cases as one-third of the produce, 
and introduced methods by which the stun due from each 
peasant could be determined with substantial accuracy 
without the labour of weighing and dividing the crops. VVe 
do not know how far these methods *were successful at the 
moment; their interest lies in the fact that they formed the 
starting-point of the agrarian system elaborated during 
the reign of Akbar. 

For the security of the country forts wfere suitably 
garrisoned at the dangerous points, and placed in charge of 
officers selected for their capacity. The village headmen 
were held peisonaUy responsible for highway robbery and 
other violent crime, on the theory that they must be 
acquainted with the criminals ; while the main roads were 
equipped with walled rcst-hoiises where merchants and 
travellers could halt in safety. Nor were the amenities of 
life n^lected. Shade-giving trees were planted along the 
roads, supplies of drinking water were provided, and, speak¬ 
ing genei^ly, the reign of Sher Sliah was marked by a great 
bureaucratic development, in which the central authority 
concerned itself actively with the lives of its individual 
subjects, which under the Lodi regime had been matters for 
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the nobles on the spot. Such a system is exposed to the 
obvious criticism tliat it must have involved great oppression 
on the part of minor officials, and the only possible reply is 
that under personal rule the pereonality of the ruler is the 
detemiming factor, Sher Sh^, a tireless worker, listened 
to all complaints, and is credited by the chronideis with a 
strong sense of justice as w'ell as a taste for drastic punish¬ 
ments I it is reasonable therefore to infer that oppression 
was kept in check by fear of his WTath. and that his rule was 
on the whole benehcial to liis subjects, though under w'cakcr 
successors his system might have disastrous results. 

Little need be said here of those successors. The 
kingdoni held together for barely ten years, and then the 
western portion was reconquered by HumSyun. while 
Bengal broke away and became independent under an 
Afghan dynasty. We have said that Humdyun had found 
a refuge in Persia. The Shah furnished him with a force of 
cavalry, with the aid of which he established himself in 
Kabul, and there he sat waiting, as his father had ^ted, 
for a favourable moment to invade India. A disputed 
succession offered a suitable opportunity, and in 1553 
traversed the Punjab, defeated the claimant who for Ac 
moment had the upper hand, and resumed the throne which 
he had lost fifteen years before. His reign was not, how¬ 
ever, destined to be long, for only a few months later he 
died from the effects of a fall, and was succeeded in India 
by his son Akbar, then a boy of thirteen, while Kabul fell 
to ^ younger son, Muli^'-mniad Hakim* 



CHAPTER XXVin 

THE REIGN OF AKBAK 

We may preface the account of Akbar's achievements with 
a few woi^ about the dynasty to which he belonged. The 
great days of the Mogul empire are comprised in four 
reigns, and English readers may find it helpful to remember 
that these reigns coincided, to a couple of years or so, vdth 
dynastic events nearer home. Akbar (1556-1605) was 
contemporary’ with Elizabeth, JahSrtgfr with 

James I, Shah Jah£n (1627-1658) with Charles I and 
Cromwell, while Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ruled from the 
Restoration to the middle of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
despotism of the first three Emperors was untraiumdled, 
but Aurangzeb considered himself bound by the public 
law’ of Islam, which he applied with results disastrous to the 
dynasty. 

The Emperor nominated his successor, and this practice 
was the cause of a long series of dynastic troubles, which we 
shall not narrate in detail. There were endless intrigues to 
secure the coveted nomination, or discredit the favourite 
of the moment, intrigues in which the ladies of the palace 
played active parts; we can only imagine what an Emperor's 
private life must have been like, but in the field of public 
affairs we know that these intrigues resulted from time to 
time in rebeUioos, and in cruel and treacherous murders. 
JahSngfr rebelled against Akbar, Shth Jahln rebelled against 
JabSn^r, Aatangzeb deposed and imprisoned Shah JabSn, 
Prince Akbar rebelled against his father Aurangzeb. 
Jahangir, again, arranged the murder of Abul Fazl, Akbar's 
most trusted officer, who was believed to be hostile to his 
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claims, and he v.’ss widely suspected oi poisoning Akbar 
himself; it is practically certain that Shih JahSn ordered 
the murder of his brother. Prince Khnsru. who had been 
entrusted to his care, and on his accession he exterminated 
all possible competitors for the throne; Aurangzeb, after 
his successful coup d‘itia. had two of his brothers murdered, 
and the same fate would certainly have befallen the last of 
them, if he had not escaped to Burma, only to die there 

miserably. 

Such incidents as these were noimal. That there were 
not more of them is explained in part by the death of several 
Princes from drink, to which the >roguls in general w-ere 
much addicted. They did not. like the Turks, content 
themselves with the light wines of Persia, but either drank 
strong spirits, or fortified their wine with intoxicating drugs: 
and the chronicles relate melancholy stories of able and 
cultured Princes degenerating into hopeless drunkards, and 
being eliminated by death from the contests for the throne. 

The ladies of the Court were kept in strict seclusion, but 
it must not be inferred that they were nonentities. \\e 
get occasional glimpses of strong-minded and strong-wiUed 
ladies playing active parts in public affairs, and we know 
that the general level of culture in the palace was high. 
Nor was seclusion incompatible with outdoor enjoyments ; 
Tahungir tells ns of his wife's prowess in shooting tigers, and 
some of the early English merchants were advised that 
ladies* riding hats and gloves of the latest European fashions 
would be acceptable presents at Court. The oontemporaiy 
chronides, however, are marked by retiree as to what 
actually happened behind the veU, and it is often impossible 
to make a precise estimate of the influences operating thence 
on the Emperor or the Princes; we know that the ladies 
counted for much, but for how much we can rarely say. 

There was no hereditary nobility in the strict sense of 
the term. Everybody of position lived on grants or assig^- 
rnents of revenue, which were resnmable at pleasure, while 
the Emperor was heir to the entire personal property left 
by each noble. In theory then each generation had to 
make a fresh start, but in practice many noble families 
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persisted i portions of the estote of a, deceased noble were 
cotnmotily restored to the family as a matter of grace, 
while the sons. If they had secured the Emperor's favour, 
were sure of substantial as sig nm ents, and of a good start 
in life. In this matter, however, as in everything dse, the 
favour of the Emperor was the decisive factor ; without it, 
there was no career for a gentleman within the empire, and 
the man who failed to gain it could only transfer his allegi¬ 
ance to some other ruler. An exception to these statements 
must be made in the case of those Hindu Chiefs wbo were 
recognised as nobles of the empire; in their case hereditary 
succession was the rule, subject to the approval of the 
Emperor, which was usually apeorded. 

From these general remarks we turn to the reign of 
Akbar, He succeeded as a boy to a precarious hold on 
part of the Punjab : when he died half a century later, he 
was undisputed master of northern India, and had made 
substantial progress towards the conquest of the South. 
Practically the whole of this achievement was his own, for 
after six years of regency he assumed personal control, and 
thenceforward he was ruler in fact as well as name, deciding 
on the policy to be pursued, choosing the men to carry it 
out, and attending to the administration in all its details. 
The sources of our knowledge of his character and achieve¬ 
ments are, for the period, unusually varied. The Akbamdma, 
the official record of his reign, was compiled by Abul Fazl. 
an ardent admirer, and is characterised by hero-worship, or 
even what some westetn readers would describe as flattery. 
There are a lcp several unofficial chronicles, one of which, the 
work of a zealous Uoslem and disappointed place-hunter, 
is definitely hostile to the Emperor; while in addition w*e 
have various sidelights on the reign from European sources, 
the most important of them the reports of Jesuit missionaries 
from Goa, who spent long periods at Court, and had ex-^ 
ceptional opportunities of studying the Emperor's character. 

Physically, Akbar w'as well equipped for his position, 
being endo^red with a strong constitution and remarkable 
powers of endurance. Like others of his family, he occasion¬ 
ally drank to excess, but he did not, like so many of them. 
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become a. slave to intemperance or other vices, and he 
preser\Td his hedth by dint of an active life, with plenty of 
riding, walking and shooting, for be had a passion for every 
form of sport. In action he was prompt and coniageous, 
or even rash; but in policy he was deliberate, and knew 
how to choose his time. 

As a boy he had preferred sport to lessons, and as a man 
he never read or wrote; nor was there any reason why he 
should. For study or relaxation he could command the 
services of expert readers; while all business was brought 
before him by w'ord of mouth, and his orders taken dowtt by 
the secretary in attendance* a method of procedure which 
gave full scope to his natural gifts, a dear head, a very 
retentive memory, and the power of going straight to the 
heart of a complicated question, and promptly reaching a 
decision. 

We know less of his motives than of his acts, for the 
working of his mind xvas by no means simple, and even when 
reasons for a particular decision are assigned in our sources, 
they cannot always be accepted as the whole truth; his 
Jesuit guests, though experts in the study of character, 
were frequently left wondering what be really meant. It 
is safe, however, to say that his dominant motives were 
ambition and curiosity. The former is obvious in the 
records of his conquests, while all our authorities agree in 
stressing the wideness of his interests, and his eigerness for 
concrete facts j nothing came amiss to him in art or sport, 
in mechanics or theology, in metallurgy or natural history ; 
and when the facts were in doubt, he was quick to devise 
experiments for their ascertainment. 

Something must be said of Akbar’s personal position in 
regard to religion, because it was one of the dominant 
factors in his life. He was always drawn to mysticism, 
seeking for direct intercourse with God, and occasionally 
experiencing religious erstasy. In early life he apjjears to 
have found satisfection within the pale of Islam, the religion 
in w'liich he had been brought up. but this phase soon passed, 
and when he was about thirty-three he organised a series 
of formal discussions intended to discover the truth. At first 
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these discussions were confined to various schools of Islamic 
thought, but presently Hindus, Jains and Paisees were 
included, then Akbar sent to Goa for Christian priestSi 
and a Jesuit mission reached his Court in the year 1580, 
and took an active part in the debates. The Emperor's 
eagerness to learn raised high hopes among the mernWrs 
of the mission, but disillusionment came as they realised 
that bis interest in their doctrine was primarily intellectual, 
and tliat he w ould accept no dogma which did not commend 
itself to his reason ; he had by this time definitely broken 
away from Islam, but he could not be led to accept 
Christianity, and eventually the missionaries asked leave to 
depart. 

;\s the outcome of these discussions, Akbar, in 1582^ 
promulgated a new religion, the Divine Faith {Ditt Itahi). 
In essence it was a rather vague theism, of w hich he was the 
sole authoritative exponent; and his attitude was such as 
to give some cjtcuse for the assertion of strict Moslems that 
he claimed divine honours for himself. The motives wliich 
prompted this action are somewhat obscure : it is certain 
that he was still seeking spiritual satisfaction for himseif, 
but at the same time there was probably a hope of providing 
a common faith which might help to unify the subjects of 
the empire. If so, the hope was disappointed, for the new 
creed gained practically no adherents except at Court, and 
did not long sm^dve its founder, 'Whether it continued 
to satisfy Akbar himself is uncertain. Additional Jesuit 
missions were invited to Court, and w'ere in constant rela^ 
tions with him for the last ten years of his reign, but tliey 
could never be certain of his real attitude. The evidence 
r^arding his death-hed is conflicting, and all that need be 
said here is that it is important to remember that throughout 
the second half of his reign Moslem orthodoxy was definitely 
out of favour. 


Turning now to the political history of the reign, we 
may begin by a sketch of the process by which the petty 
and precarious kingdom of I55® extended into a great 
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empiie. At the time of Akbar’s accession, the principal 
Afghan claimant to the throne represented hy a Hindti 
named Hemu, a merchant by caste, who had become 
his Prime Minister, and was in command of his army. 
Encouraged by the news of HiimSyun's death, Hemu 
attacked the Moguls, and drove them out of Delhi, where, 
disregarding his absent master, he assumed the throne for 
himself. The Moguls rallied, and battle was again joined 
at Panipat in November, 1556; Hemu, with much the 
stronger forces, had secured an apparently winning position, 
when he was incapacitated by a wound, his leaderless army 
broke, and he himself was captured aud executed. Within 
a year the otlier Afghan claimants were accounted for, and 
the danger from this side was at an end. Expansion could 
then begin, and before the end of the regency the kingdom 
bad been extended to Jaunpur on the east, and included the 
fortress of Gwalior on the south. 

As regards Akbar’s personal achievements in this field 
a few general remarks may be made. In the first place, it 
is unnecessary to seek for casiw belii ! conquest was his 
accepted policy, and excuses for an attack could alwajra be 
found. In the second place, Akbar treated Moslem rulers 
differently Irom Hindus : on conquest, a Moslem was usually 
displaced and his territodes taken under direct administra¬ 
tion, but a Hindu who accepted the situation was assured of 
an honourable position within the empire, and ordinarily 
retained practically complete authority within his domains. 
In the third place, the formal annexation of a kingdom was 
sometimes only the beginning of a long story ; in vano-us 
directions, particularly Bengal and Gujarat, the defeated 
dynasty was able to reassert itself from time to time, and 
the suppression of these rebellions, as they were regarded 
by the Moguls, was no easy task. Subject to the campaigns 
undertaken for this purpose, Akbar's conquests fall into 
four groups, to the south, to the east, to the north-west and 
west, and finally to the south agmn. 

Holding the fortress of Gwalior, it was easy to overnm 
Maivifa^ which' was annexed in R^ljputSna next 

received attention for ten years^ and some Chiefs were 
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conquered while others were won over. Ranthambhor fell 
in 1569^ and by 1571 RajputSna as a whole was within the 
empire, though a few portions were still recalcitrant. Next 
came the turn of Gujarat, which was annexed in 1572, and 
Ahbar was able for the first time to look upon the sea. 
Subsequent operations in this direction were confined to the 
suppression of rebellions, and attention was turned towards 
the east. In 1574 Akbar in person conquered BLh£r ; the 
campaign against Bengal was then entrusted to others and 
was for a time mishandled, but in 1576 the Afghan king was 
defeated and put to death. Most of Bengal was then 
brought within the empire, but some years elapsed before 
the Afghan resistance was finally crushed, while part of the 
country east of the Meghna, which not long before had been 
overrun by Arakan, remained foreign territory until the 
middle of the next century, 

Akbar bad now to turn bis &ce towards the north •'west. 
We have said in the last chapter that, on the death of 
Humayun, Kabul was allotted to Akbar's half-brother, 
Muhammad Hakim, who ruled there in practical inde¬ 
pendence. Quite early in life he seems to have coveted a 
share in the wealth of India, and in 15^^ he had invaded the 
Punjab, but soon retreated. In 1580 many of Akbar’s 
officers in Bengal and BihSr, alienated by the Emperor’s 
apostasy from Islam, turned to the younger brother as the 
orthodox head of Indian Moslems; a party at Akbar’s 
Court took the same view ; and early in the next year 
Muhammad Haldm, encouraged by the situation, again 
invaded the Punjab in the hope of finding local support. 
For a time the position was serious, but the invader was not 
the stuS of which conquerors are made, being cowardly, 
irresolute, and a drunkard, and he retreated hurriedly with¬ 
out attempting to face the large army which Akbar put into 
the field. Akbar occupied Kabul ^without serious fighting, 
but he was reluctant to press matters to extremes, and he 
tadtly allowed Muhamm^ Makim to return to the fortress. 
The younger man died in 2585 of chronic alcoholism, and 
Kabul then became part of the empire in fact as well as 
in name. Kashmir was annexed in the following year. 
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Lower Smd in 1591, eastern Baluchistan in 1595, and in 
the same year the Persian Governor of KandahilTi the great 
fortress of southern Afghanistan, handed over his charge 
without fighting. 

Northern India as a whole was now within the empire, 
for the V’^iceroy of Bengal had in 1593 extended his authority 
over Orissa, and Akhar prepared for the conquest of the 
South, Berar fell in 1596. Khandesh in 1600, and the capital 
of Ahmadnagar in the same year, but only a portion of the 
latter kingdom was brought under Mogul rule, Akhar was 
not yet satined. He still hoped to conquer Bljapur. 
Golconda, and the country beyond, to expel the Portuguese 
from Incha, and to extend his power indefinitely over Central 
Asia; but these projects were not destined to be accom¬ 
plished, and the few remaining years of his life were occupied, 
and embittered, by the rebellion of his son, Jahangir. 


We now turn to the methods by which Akbar consolidated 
and ruled the great empire he had acquired ; for the present, 
we confine ourselves to the principles on w’hich he acted, 
leaving the mechanism of his administration for the next 
chapter. From the outset of his effective reign he recog¬ 
nised that an Indian empire, sudi as he aspired to found, 
could not rest merely on the small numbers of adherents of 
the dynasty, or on the Turks and Afghans who might rally 
to success, and would certainly desert in the event of failure. 
He aimed, therefore, at securing the acquiescence of his 
Hindu subjects as a w'hole. and the active support of the 
leading Rajput Chiefs: and these aims he was able to 

As regards the Chiefs, it will be recalled that BSbur had 
been confronted by a powerful Rajput confederacy, and the 
possibility of its revival most have been present to Akbar’s 
mind, while the forc^ of horsemen whom the Chiefe cordd 
put into the field were certainly the best fighting material 
in India; to have these forces on his side instead of against 
him was the motive of his policy. Adhesion of the Chiefs 
to the paramount power was made easy, and fightmg was 
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where possible avoided, though a battk might on occasion 
be a necessa^ preliminary. Once a Chief had submitted 
and placed his forces at the Emperor’s disposal, he was given 
an honourable position at Court, and weloimed socially. 
So far as we know, he was not required to pay tribute, 
beyond the conventional presents due to every Oriental 
monarch, nor had he to feax administrative interference 
within bis owm territories. Akbai himself married daughters 
of some of the leading Chiefs, while his son JahSngir, whose 
mother was a Rajput lady, received another as his first 
wife, the wedding being celebrated with many Hindu rites. 

As the result of this polity the great bulk of RajputSna 
became definitely loyal to the Emperor, who could thus 
command the services of something like 50,000 of the best 
horsemen in India. Its one conspicuous failure was in the 
case of the R 5 na of Mewar. In 1367 Akbar attacked and 
captured his capital, Chitor, after the ladies had sacrificed 
themselv^ in the traditional rite of jfliiiKir, but the survivors 
of the tribe withdrew to the hills. A second attack made 
in 1576 was unsuccessful, and Rina Partab Singh, now the 
Ica^r. and the hero, of his tribe, maintained a defiant 
attitude until his death in 1597, preoccupations in other 
directions preventing .^kbar from undertaking a decisive 
campaign. 

Justice and toleration were t^e keynotes of the policy 
adopted to^vards Hindus in general. One of Akbar’s first 
measures after he assumed personal control was to forbid 
the levy of a special tax which had been collected on Hindus 
visiting places of pilgrimage, and a year later he prohibited 
collection of thcTt^a. the differential tax claimed from non- 
Moslems in a Moslem state. Like other foreign rulers, he 
was opposed to the practice of suttee, and on one occasion 
he intervened, personally and alone, to prevent it, but his 
formal orders permitted the practice so long as it was 
voluntarily performed. He deferred also to Hindu venera¬ 
tion of the cow, the slaughter of which he made a capital 
ofience j and, in the second half of the reign, after the failure 
of orthodox movement to supplant him by Mufiammad 
Hakun, his regulations were certainly less favourable to 
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Islam than to the other faiths professed by his subjects. 
That his policy was successful may be inferred from the 
tranquillity of the empire which resulted. The occasional 
rebellioiis> of which we read in the chronicles, were not 
popular movements ; they were undertaken by Moslems, 
whether representative of conquered dynasties, or officers 
who bad grievances of their own, but there was nothing in 
the nature of a mass revolt; and the tradition of a golden 
age, which survived into the British period, is good evidence 
of the honour in which Akbar’s name was held in the villages 
of northmi India. 

The width of Akbar’s interests is obvious in the accounts 
we possess of his Court, w^hich was stately and magnificent, 
but not extravagant by the standards recognised in Asia. 
Tlie literary culture was, of course, predominantly Persian, 
and writers from many countries gathered to benefit from 
the imperial patron^e; but the great library of manu¬ 
scripts which Akbar collected comprised also many transla¬ 
tions of Sanskrit works, such as the Makabharata, which had 
been made under his orders, and which he enjoyed hearing. 
There b nothing to show that hb patronage extended to 
writers of any of the modem Indian languages, but he 
gathered large numbers of the best Hindu musicians and 
artbts from the smaller Indian Courts, The artbts were, 
it seems, set to work on pictures in the established Persian 
manner, but they brought to the task their own gifts and 
traditions; the foreign influences were for the most part 
either extruded or assimilated ; and the outcome was the 
distinctive Mogul style, which culminated in the seventeenth 
century, and the work of which b now appreciated so highly 
by western connobseurs. 

Akbar was a great builder, but most of hb work was 
meant for use, and his personal activities in thb department 
dealt largely with the practical question of getting good 
value for the money wbidi he spent. The massive stone 
forts at Agra and Allaliahad show the scale on which he 
could work, but his principal monument b hb ruined capital, 
Fatchpur STkri, about twenty miles west of Agra. The 
Lodis, who had made the latter place their capital, had not 
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done much in the way of building; Akbar considered the 
city unlucky, and in 1569 he decided to build a new capital 
at a village called Sikri, the residence of a Moslem saint to 
whose intercession he attributed the birth of two of hia sons. 
Work went on rapidly for the next decade under the Em* 
peror’s personal supervision. The material used was mainly 
the red sandstone of the ridge on which the city stands, and 
the buildings display in varying proportions such a com¬ 
bination of Hindu and Moslem features that the place may 
be described as having a style of its own, and a style of rare 
ebann and beauty. 

Under Akbar, however, as under some earlier Emperors, 
the effective capital was the place where he happened to be, 
for the large public offices ordinarily accompanied him on 
the march. He left Fatehpur Sikri in 15S5, and spent the 
next twelve years in the north-west; when he returned, he 
resided chiefiy at Agra, and the city he had built quickly 
fell into decay. The reasons why it was abandoned are not 
on record ; possibly it was mendy an autcKcrat’s whim, but 
it may be that prosaic considerations of a sanitary nature 
w'ere the determining factor in tliis, as in some other cases, 
where a change of capital took placc.^ 

Apart from officii activities, the reign was marked by 
a revival of temple-building, rendered possible by Akbar's 
tolerant attitude. The most remarkable specimens are 
found in the neighbourhood of the city of Muttra, a centre 
of the cult of Krishna, and they display the same combina¬ 
tion of diverse features as characterises Fatehpur Sikri, the 
dome and true arch taking their place barmoniously in 
structures of a dednitely Hindu type. 

I A g^neratloD an HtxgtL&h fnerchant wu told ilmt the RbsLndon* 
ment of this city wu due to tlie ba dnrw of the wnter Anpply rrw^li 

in IndzA, t 6 . W, Farter (Lofidon, 1911}, p. 150), 


CHAPTER XXIX 

AKBAE'S ADHlStSTRATIOK 

We have now to attempt a sketch of the administrative 
machineiy by means of which Akbar achie\'ed the results 
recorded in the last chapter. As an administrator he was 
not less distinguished than Sher Shah, but the two men had 
very different tasks, Sher Shah had to improvise a system 
out of nothing: Akbar built on Sher Shakes foundations* 
not iiTipro\ising, but modifying and developing to meet each 
difficulty as it aiosCp and guided always by the hard facts of 
each particular case. The story of his successive adapta¬ 
tions is long and mteresting, but cannot be recounted here r 
the most that can. be done is to describe the system reached 
in the later years of his reign ^ a system which in its main 
lines persisted into the British periods Our knowledge of it 
is derived mainly from the a supplement to 

the official chronicle of the reign, which consists in esseni^ 
of a selection of documents illustrating the Emperor s 
activities in each department of the administration- 

Staff is the fti^t concern of the administrator. Ak^ 
develop>cd what can only be called a State Service, in which 
everybody graded* from the Princes and the loyal Chiefs 
do^^n to what would now be called sergeants and corporals, 
the rank of individual being stated in terms of a cavalry 
command, of 5*000 hoiso, or i*ooo* or 500, doivni to 10* 
The idea underlying this method of grading goes back far 
beyond Chingiz Khan, whose conquering army was organised 
in thousandSp hundreds and tens, with a commander over 
each group ; but by Akbar^s time the system had become 
conventionalised* and while each officer was^ as a rulej 
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requited to mamtain a body of horse, the number which he 
had to maintain was not the number indicated by his conven- 
tionai rank, but was ordinarily very much less. 

Except for a short period, during which salaries were 
paid in cash, ^ch ofEccr after presenting his troops for 
inspection was granted an assignment of revenue] the 
calculation of salary was an elaborate afiair with various 
distinctions of detail, but all that need be said here is that 
the remuneration of the higher grades was extremely liberal 
when account is taken of the value of money—somewhere 
between five and ten times what it is in India to-day. The 
Service was in no way specialised. Each unemployed officer 
was required to remain in attendance at Court, and to take 
up whatever task the Emperor assigned to him ; and Akbar's 
success must be attributed largely to his judgment of 
character, and bis ability to * pick the right man for the job/ 
He was not infallible, and occasional mistakes had disastrous 
results, but, as a rule, he was able * to get things done,' the 
primary business of the administrator. 

The administration was organised under three main 
beads, the Court, the .'\rmy, and the Empire, but these terras 
must not be interpreted too strictly; the Court, for instance, 
included the mint, the artillery and household troops, and 
the office of works, in addition to the departments tvhich 
would now be classed under that term. Akbar administered 
the Court departments himself, and his regulations are 
characterised by minute detail, designed mainly to ensure 
effective financial control] he was no chceso-paringecono¬ 
mist, but his constant aim was to get full value far the money 
spent. 

The Emperor was necessarily Commander-in-Chief of the 
army, and chose the officers to command when he did not 
take the field in person. Military administration, as distinct 
from command, was in charge of a high officer, the Pay¬ 
master-General, whose most laborious duty was to ensure 
that officers actually maintained the contingents required of 
them. In this matter fraud was traditional. The practice 
was to save money by keeping less than the prescribed 
number of horsemen, and to improvise by borrowing horses 
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or othenwise when an inspection was imminent: Akbar 
fought against this practice by a Long series of regulations, 
and while fraud was never entirely elitninated, it is probable 
that the proportion of elective to nominal strength was 
higher in his reign than at any other period. Cavalry was 
still the main aim, the great bulk of the troops dossed as 
infantry being of little lighting value, but the beginnings of 
a change are apparent in a corps of 12,000 musketeers. It 
is Impossible to calculate with any approach to precision the 
force w'hicb Akbar could have put In the held : reckoning 
together the household troops and the contingents furnished 
by Chiefs and officers, he may have had at bis disposal 
somewhere about a quarter of a million of horsemen, varying 
greatly in efficiency ; but a substantial proportion of these 
would always be required for watching the frontiers and 
maintaining internal tranquillity, so that the amty mobilised 
for attach would have been smaller. 

Turning to the third head, the administration of the em¬ 
pire, a preliminary caution is needed regarding nomcndatitre. 
In India as in other countries, the significance of official 
designations has tended to change, and much confusion has 
resulted from interpreting one century in terms of another. 
In the account which follows, English designations are used 
throughout, but readers who wish to pursue the subject 
further w'Ul find the Indian equivalents in a note at the end 
of the chapter. 

Akbar eventually made an almost complete separation 
between the general administration of the country and the 
business of the land revenue, a distinction of which survivals 
may be traced even at the present day. General business 
was brought before the Emperor by the Prime Minister: 
revenue business was dealt with in a separate office in charge 
of the Revenue Minister, who had direct access to the 
Emperor. For general purposes, the empire was divided 
into provinces, each in charge of a Viceroy, who was 
appointed by the Emperor, received orders directly from 
him, and represented him in everything except the revenue 
administration, In addition, officers who may be styled 
Commandants were appointed by the Emperor to particular 
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centres, char|;ed with the duties of suppressing, or rather 
forestalling, rebellion, keeping the roads open, and putting 
down violent crime. Each of the larger dties had a City- 
Governor, who, subject to orders front above, was a local 
autocrat, combining the functions of magistrate, police 
commissioner, and mayor and corporation. In each smaller 
centre there was a Governor,' who belonged, as will be ex¬ 
plained below, primarily to the revenue adnunistration, but 
also exercised powers of a general nature, and who stands 
out in our European sources as the official with whom 
members of the public usually had to deal, though he might 
on occa^on refer their business to the Viceroy of the province. 

There were Judges at the principal centres of population, 
but they must not be thought of as constituting an inde¬ 
pendent judiciaTy. Akbar himself was the fountain of 
justice, which flowed indifferently through his judges and 
his governors, always with a final appeal to himself. The 
main concern of the judges was with Islamic law, and it may 
be assumed that in penional questions affecting Moslems 
their opinions were decisive, or at the least carried great 
weight; but in both dviJ and criminal proceedings the judge 
sat beside the Viceroy, or Governor, or City^Govemor, as 
the case might be, and the decision was that of the bench 
rather than of an individual. 

The revenue administration was concerned primarily with 
the assessment and collection of the land-revenue, the tradi¬ 
tional share of the gross produce of the soil, but in some 
provinces, if not in all, it dealt also with customs, the salt 
tax, and a few other items. The bulk of the revenue was 
assigned to officers of the State Sendee, but certain areas 
were reserved for the imperial treasury, and the work of the 
Ministry thus fell into two main divisions, the management 
of the reserved areas, and the allocation of assignments. 
For the former purpose the Minister had a Commissioner in 
each province, taking orders direcUy from him, and inde¬ 
pendent of the Viceroy; and the Commissioner had a staff 


p«Mp». too high u iettt of tlu pgsiUmi qf 
bttt Ibe tttm U eroseeated by tradition, appwxin^iilarlv 
m tti* use, Dutcli tad Ea^luh literatum ot tho ^ ^ 
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of Collectdis, whose mam duties were to assess and collect 
the revenue of their circles, but who also acted as Governors 
for the purpose of the general administratioii. Allocation 
of assignments was done at the headquarters of the Revenue 
Ministry, not by a local staff. Each officer was, it may be 
said, in the position of a Collector within the area assigned 
to him, but as a rule he appointed a representative to Jive 
on the spot, and this repr^entative acted as Governor for 
the area in his charge. 

Such was the bureaucratic machinery. In addition 
there were certain local functionaries, a headman and an 
accountant in each village and in earJi pargana, survivals of 
the Hindu period, who were not exactly government officials, 
but whose jHJsition wras recognised by the administration, 
and v>*ho may be regarded as standing between it and the 
peasants, required by the former to help it, but inclined on 
the whole to take the latter's side. 

As regards the assessment of the revenue, it will be 
readily understood that to weigh and divide the produce of 
the land, field by field, and season by season, was not a 
practical proposition, and lar back in the Hindu period is'e 
get glimpses of vaiioos simplifications of procedure. From 
the lime of the Turks onward, there w'Cre two schools of 
opinion, one of which favoured assessment by simplified 
methods of the sum payable by each peasant, while the 
other preferred to a-weas a lump sum on the village as a 
whole, leaving the peasants to c^culate the share due from 
each. The latter course was obviously the simpler, but it 
was open to the objection that the stronger peasants might 
be tempted to oppress the weaker. In Akbar's eyes this 
objection was conclusive, and he decided on the alternative 
of individual assessment. To begin with, he worked the 
system introduced by Sher Shclh, who apparently had taken 
the same view • after a short time that system broke down 
badly, and a period of experiment followed, resulting in the 
evolution of an alternative which, so far as we know, was 
workable and substantially just, though the charge on the 
peasants was very high when judged by modern standards. 
Akbar, however, was not obsessed by the principle of 
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administrative uniformity, and was ready to allow for local 
conditions t in the bill oountry and in Lower Sind, in Bengal 
and in the provinces beyojid the Narbada, he permitted the 
continuance of the practices already in force, even though 
they cotiSicted with the conclusions he had reached; and 
his distinctive system was conftned to the plains of northern 
India, outside Bengal 

The essence of his system, which applied to assignments 
as well as to the reserved areas, was that each unit of area 
sown was charged with a sum of money (varying w'ith the 
crop), calculated to represent the average value of one-third 
of the produce ; each peasant thus knew, when he planned 
his season’s cropping, what liability he W'as incurring. 
When the crops came up, measuring parties went to work 
under the Collector’s supervision, and ascertained the area 
of each crop sown by each peasant: the Collector’s clerks 
then calculated the sum due from each peasant at the rates 
in force, and this sum was collected at harvest, with an 
allowance for any area on which the crop had failed to 
mature. 

The weak point in this system was that, while the peasant 
could tell beforehand what he would have to pay, he could 
not forecast the price his produce would yield, and, owing 
to imperfect means of communication, prices huctualed 
within very wude limits both from market to market and 
from time to time, Tlie peasant was reasonably w-ell 
protected against bad liarvests. for if his crops failed, he 
had nothing to pay; but if the local market was glutted, 
his produce might for the time be almost unsaleable. This 
actually occurred between 1585 and 1590. when very large 
sums of revenue had to be written off because a series of 
exceptionally good harvests had left the country from Ddhi 
to Allahabad overstocked with produce, and the peasants 
could not turn their crops into money. 

It may he mentioned here that Akbor’s method of assess* 
nient did not survive its founder for long. There is no 
record of a formal change, but we know that within half a 
century of bis death the general practice was to the 

revenue annually as a lump sum payable by the village 
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as a unit and to hold the headman responsible for its 
payment* 

Besides asscsaing and realising the revcDue* Collectors 
were required to follow a policy of agricult nraJ development 
designed to increase its amounts and they* or the Com¬ 
missioners, had vdde discretionary powers to vary the system 
when necessary, so as to bring waste land under the plough, 
and increase the area of the more valuable crops : for these 
purposes they could reduce the rates ordinarily charged* 
and they could also advance the capital required. Assuming 
then an honest and efficient staff, the sj'stem made for the 
economic improvement of the empire; how far this object 
was attained is uncertain, but the absence of agiariaii 
troubles suggests that the peasants as a whole w^ere contented, 
and in the dreumstances of the time content would ordinarily 
imply development. 

No single man can be named as the author of this 
agrarian system, which, as we have ^d, was developed by 
degrees. For portions of it Akbar himself was certainly 
responsible; apart from him, the main credit is due to 
R^ja Todat Mai, a Hindu belonging to one of the mercantile 
castes* wbOf beginning life as a clerk, rose to be Revenue* 
and for a time Prime, Minister, It is characteristic of 
Akbar's methods that on several occasions he sent Todar 
Mai, his chief agrarian expert, to command troops in the 
held* and his consistent success in these operations would 
almost justify us in describing him as the most efficient 
General of the reign ; but, as soon as each war was over, he 
came back to the Revenue Ministry, where his main work 
was done. His fame* with legendary accretions, lived on in 
the villages, and even in the British period he served as a 
standard by w^hich revenue officers could be judged; but 
he w'os by no means a perfect Minister, being obstinate, 
bad-tempered, and vindictive* and Akbar's treatment of 
him may fairly be described as a display of administrative 
genius. His gifts w^ere indispensable ; liis faults could be 
avoided, or corrected; and from time to time we find him, 
not sole Minister, but associated with colleagues who could 
be trusted to keep him in check. Always a strict Hindu* 
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in his old age he retired to die beside the Ganges, but Atbax 
called him back to duty, and he worked until the end. 

The prosperity of a peasant empire depends mainly on 
the peasants. As regards the artisans, we must distinguish 
between the great majority, who made coarse dothes and 
other goods for the peasants, and the smaller numbers who 
produced articles of luxury for the Court and the nobles. 
We know nothing of tiie condition of the fonner class under 
Akbar, but can safely assume that they shared in the 
fortune of the peasants, whatever it was. The latter class 
certainly profited by the patronage of the Emperor, and of 
the nobles who naturally followed his lead. The best 
craftsmen were takwn into the imperial workslmps, where the 
supply of materials was organised, processes were studied 
and improved, and new designs provided, all under the 
stimulus of Akbar's personal interest; and it is safe to 
conclude that these branches of industry benefited from the 
artistic as w^ell as the technical standard. 

In regard to commerce Akbar followed and extended 
Sher Shah's policy of making the roads safe, and he also 
abolished practically the whole mass of petty and vexatious 
imposts on trade, which, as we have swm in earlier chapters, 
prevailed in the old Hindu times, and had survived under 
the earlier Moslem rulers. He also provided a serviceable, 
though not a perfect, currency. It will be recalled that 
under AMuddin the treasure brought from the South had 
led to a period of high prices in northern India. The 
plethora was absorbed before the end of the fourteenth 
century, and for a time gold and silver commanded a scarcity 
value, only copper remaining in general circulation. Sher 
Shih was able to ro-establbh a silver currency, and the coin 
which he introduced, and which came to be known as the 
rupee, has survived till now with some change in its silver 
content. Under Akbar, while the rupee continued to 
be the standard coin, an extensive subsidiary coinage, in 
both silver and copper, was also issued; gold, too, was 
coined, but did not become generally current, being quickly 
absorbed m hoards. The coins were artistically meritorious, 
but the technique of production was still imperfect, and it 
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was easy to dimimsh their weight. The exchange ratios 
between the diflerent metals, and between different issues^ 
also fluctuated ; and for these reasons merchants had still 
to employ the old-established professional money-changers 
in practically all their transactions. 

The success of Akbar's admimstrative machinery can be 
estimated only in general terms. It was not unqualified!, 
for from time to time serious scandals required his persona] 
inten'ention, and we are thrown back on the principle that 
under personal rule it is the personality of the ruler which 
counts. Like the rest of his race, Akbax w’as subject to 
fits of terrible anger, and in matters of state he was at times 
unscrupulous; but in all ordinary cases he w-as inflexibly 
just. An untiring worker, accessible to all complaintSp and 
with an elaborate system of intelligence, the probabilities 
are that he able to maintain a reasonable standard oi 
conduct among his ofllcers taken as a body; and if bis 
success was not complete, it is at any rate certaia that he 
approached success more nearly than any of the (anperorsi 
who foUovv^ed. It may be added that from the financial 
standpoint his administration was biilliant when judged by 
the standards of the time, for he was able £0 secure a re¬ 
curring surplus, which, added to the spoils of victory, left 
an overflowing treasury, so that he died, as was commonly 
saidj the richest ruler in the world. 


Note to Chapter XXfX 

This note gives the Endian equivalents of the designatioiis 
used in the text in the order in which they occur; but the 
warning must be repeated that their si^ificanoe varied from time 
to time, and the interpretations here given should not be applied 
to either the fourteenth or the eighteenth century without 
examination of the facts of the period. 

State Service ; There b no term for this as a whole; the 
higher grades were designated Umara (nobles), the lower, 
Mansabdars foSice-holders). 

Salaries: UsuallyTan. 
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Assignments : UsaaQy Jagir ; synonyms. 'lkt5p Tn3ml* , 

Paymaster-Gene itAL i Bakhshl : but this term was applied also 
to officers of his staB^ and a compLimciilaiy adjective^ 
' high/ or * chief/ was olteii tised to distinguish hiin. 

General and Revenue Administrations Miilk! (of the 
kingdom) and Mail (of the revenue]. 

Prime Minister : Vakil. 

Revenue Minister: Vazir. (This, the traditiorial Islamic 
term for Sole, or Prime, Minister* bad now fallen to the 
second place.) Synonym, Dlwanp usually with a compli- 
mentajy adjective. 

Province : Siiba. 

Viceroy : Sipihs^Uar (official); Slibadir (usual). 

Commandant: Usually Faujdar; in some areas KiMdar (fort- 
commandant). 

Cmr-GovERNOR: Kotwal. 

Governor : Usually H^kim, occasionally Zabit. 

Judge: (The word b written Kadi in Arabic* the d 

representing one of $. series of pecidbr dental sounds whidi 
Persian speakers transformed into sibHants.) 

Reserved Areas : Khllisa. 

Commissioner: Dlwiri. 

CoixECTOR: AmalguMr (offidaJ): Amil (usual ); also KarorL 

Headman, etc. t In isaiganas, Chaudhr! (headman) and K^nfingo 
(accountant) j in tillages, Mukaddam (headman) and 
Patwaxi (accountant). 

The Assessment System ; Zabt: synonym, Pajiu^sh. 


CHAPTER XXX 

JAHANGIR 

When Jah^gir succeeded Akl)ar> he was already a man of 
experience, being thirty-six years of age. We have said in 
an earlier chapter that he was widely suspected of ha^g 
poisoned his father, but the evidence is very inconclusive, 
and the significant point is that among the entourage of 
the Court parricide was considered to be probable in the 
circumstances. We possess ample knowledge of Jahangir's 
personality, for the self-revealing Memoirs which he wrote, 
for the most part with his own hand, are supplemented by 
descriptions from Europtsin sources, from the Jesuits who 
were at Court for the greater part of the reign, and from 
various Dutch and English visitors. 

In many ways Jahangir was his father's son, though on 
a smaller scale. Ambitious and curious, subject to out¬ 
bursts of ferocity, but ordinarily just and considerate, a sane 
and competent aduiinistrator, an enthusiastic sportsman and 
naturalist, the main lines of the picture are similar; but he 
was lasy, self-indulgent, and wanting in steadfast purpose. 
His ambition thus remained a aentimetit, without furnishing 
a policy, while his curiosity became mere dilettantism, 
seeking always for something new. At one time he nearly 
drank himself to death, but when he realised his danger, be 
limited his consumption of spirits to a quantity which, taken 
regularly in the evening, sent him to bed more or less fuddled. 
He soon tired of the drudgery of adurtinistTatiort, and handed 
it over to his Persian wife, Nur JahSn, a competent and 
ambitious woman, who, with her father and her brother, 
the Prime Minister, thenceforward practically ruled the 
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empire. Hts attitude towards rdigion was in keepii^g with 
his character. He considered himself at least etjual to the 
^reat prophet of Islam j he could enjoy long conversations 
with Hindu ascetics or with Jesuit missioiiaries; but fbere 
is nothing to show that he really cared much about the 
matter, and the hopes which the mi^onaries entertained of 
his conveision were probably the resultant of his pohteness 
and their enthusiasm. 

Under such a ruler the empire naturally did not expand. 
Mudi of the ground which Akhar had gained in Ahmadnagar 
was soon lost, and a desultory \var on this front went on 
throughout the reign with no tangible results. On the 
west, KandahSr reverted to Persia; Jahangir meditated a 
great effort to save the fortress from capture, but his 
attention was diverted by tlie rebeUion of his son Sh^ 
Jahan, and the matter was eventually dropped. The one 
vigorous campaign undertaken during the reign was directed 
ag^t the Rana of MewSr. who at last made his formal 
submission and was honourably received into the empire. 

In his internal policy Jahangir foUowed the same li^es 
as Akbar, securing the loyalty of the Rajput Chiefs and 
aiming at the contentment of his Hindu subjects f but the 
quaUty of the administration deteriorated when actual 
power passed to the Empress. She and the membeis of her 
family were inevitably more intent on consolidating their 
perwnal pi^don, and amassing the wealth which it brought 
within their reach, than on ensuring the stability of an 
empire which might not be in their hands for long. The 
State Service suffered from divided allegiance, rapid pro¬ 
motion and sudden dismissal became the order of the day, 
and practicaUy everybody in authority tried to make hay 
while the sun shone. Violent crime increased, the toads 
became unsafe, and the commandants and governors were 
widely suspected of favouring criminals in return for a share 
of the b^ty. The taste for luxury and display increased 
greatly during the reign, so that there was all the more 
mcentive to rapacity on the part of those in authority; and 
the practice by which the assignments granted to officem 
were changed suddenly and at short intervals had most 
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injurious results, for the ordinary assignee could think only 
of squeezing his peasants dry, and then making interest or 
giving bribes to get a fresh assignment where the same 
process could be repeated. The financial administration 
also deteriorated. Peculation became rife, income fell ofi 
while ejtpenditure rose, and a large part of Akhar s accumu¬ 
lated treasure was dissipated in meeting the recumng 
annual deficits. It is uncertain whether or not Jahangir 
realised what was going on; but, if he did, he took no 
effective action to put things straight. He had his daily 
rides and his evening receptions l in his later 3?ears he 
usually spent the summer in Kashmir ; he seems to have 
retained his capacity for enjoyment almost to the end ^ but 
affairs of State had ceased to trouble him. 

The most important event that happened in India durmg 
the reign was one which attracted very little notice at the 
moment, the settlement of Dutch and English merchants on 
the coast. To explain the forces which operated to brmg 
the merchants into Asia would require a summary of much 
of the history of Western Europe during the latter portion 
of the sixteenth century: here tve must be content to say 
that from 1596 onwards various groups of Dutch merchants 
had been trading successfully in Java and Sumatra, and tliat 
in 1602 they were united in the powerful Dutch East India 
Company, while at the end of 1600 aji English Company 
liad been chartered by Queen Elizabeth to carry on the 
same trade. From the outset the Dutch Company, which 
was in effect a national instituUon with large financial 
resources and very wide powers, deliberately confronted 
the maritiine force of the Portuguese in Asia„ which col- 
lapsed as soon as it was seriously challenged, and aimed at 
succeeding to the monopoly of eastern sea-borne commerce l 
on the other hand^ the English. Compatiy, which was a purdy 
commercial body^ sought only a share of the trade which 
the Dutch desired to monopolise ^ and the contest 
the rivals was decided during Jahangir s reign* with the 
result that the Dutch became commercially supreme in the 
seas eastward of Batavia* the fortress in Java where they 
established their capital^ while the trade to the west of this 
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point was carried oti by both Companiesj, for the most part 
in active competition. 

The development of the Companies’ businesses in Asia 
can be summed up in the formula, Voyage, Factory, Fort. 
At the outset, ships sailed straight to eastern seaports, sold 
what they could, tmught spices, silks and drugs, and returned 
home as soon as possible. Time ^tis the essence of such a 
voyage, for delay in the ports meant not merely loss of 
interest, but deterioration of the ships, and danger to the 
health of the crews ; and the merchants of Bantam in Java 
or Achin in Sumatra, seeing the strangers to be in a hurry, 
naturally made the most of the position in order to buy 
cheap and sell dear. It was thus essential for profitable 
business to establish agencies, or factories as they were then 
called, which could buy and sell at leisure, and have cargoes 
ready against the arrival of the next ship®. At this time 
the procedure for establishing a factory was substantially 
the same in Europe and in Asia ; in both continents it was 
necessary to negotiate with the local government, and obtain 
definite terms on which the strangers could settle in a foreign 
seaport and carry on their business without molestation ; 
and accordingly we find the Dutch, and then the English, 
securing capitulations, to use the time-honoured term, at 
Bantam and elsewhere. 

A factory consisted merely of residences, offices and 
storehouses, occupied under the protection of the local 
government. WTiere the government was both efficient and 
friendly, nothing more was needed; but cases occurred 
where the government, though willing, was not able to pro¬ 
vide protection, and allowed the merchants to fortify their 
factory and arrange for their own defence. The advantages 
of such a fort a® a safeguard against disturbances, or against 
the rapacity of local officials, were quickly proved by 
experience, and the fashion caught on, so that in the course 
of time forts held by Europeans were to become a feature 
of the Indian coast, and were to pave the way for the 
territorial changes of the eighteenth century ; but at the 
end of Jaliangir's reign the fashion had not yet been intro¬ 
duced in the Mogul empire, though the Dutch already had 
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a fort in the Hindu territory in the fir south and the English 
were erecting one m the vicinitj'p Another fort in the 
Same region was in possession of the Danes, who also hid 
entered the Eastern trade, but the part which they played 
in India was insignificant. 

The causes which brought the Dutch to the mainland 
of India were purely cotnmercial. The islands where they 
began to trade required very little in the miy of Europe^ 
goods, and were not usually anxious for silver, which in 
some of the remote' markets was practically valueless. 
On the other hand, every market demanded Indian cotton 
goods, and the obvious way to get thi^ was to buy them 
where they w'ere made, and where silver was always in 
demand. We hear of Dutch buyers from Achin r^ching 
GuiaiSt in 1601, and the Coromandd Coast shortly after¬ 
wards, probably in 1603. The first Gujarat venture was a 
failure, and several years elapsed before a regular factory 
was established in Surat; but, under the able management 
of Pieter van den Broeke, who was in charge of the f^to^ 
from ifiao to 1629, tlie Dutch secured a leading position m 
the trade of western India. On the Coromandd Coast 
there was no set-back, and in 1606 a factory was opeti^ at 
Masulipatam, the principal seaport of Golconda, while in 
1610 another, of greater importance, was started at PuHcat. 
a town lying about twenty miles north of Madras, whero 
the artisans had specialised in the types of clothes worn in 

the Spice Islands. -c j j 

A few years later the PulLcat factory was fortified under 
circumstances which may be briefly related. When the 
Dutch first applied for capitulations, the King of Vijaya- 
nagar, in whose territories Pnlicat lay, suggested that they 
might like to have a fort i but this would have been ex¬ 
pensive and the Dutch envoy replied that he would rather 
live under the King's protection. Soon after the factory 
had been establi^cd on these terms it was raided and 
burnt by the Portuguese of St, Thotnd, one of those quasr- 
independent communities w'hich we have already mentioned.^ 
The King was thus placed in a difficulty, for while he owed 
* St. TlnarnA U now a suburb of the dty oC 
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the Dutch protection, he was not in a position to control the 
Portuguese; and an agreement was made under which he 
was to construct a fort to be garrisoned jointly by Indians 
and Dutch. The fort was promptly begutij but after a^ort 
time the work was inteirupted ; the Portuguese threatened 
another attack; and the President of the Dutch factories 
took matters into his omi hands and finished the work 
whidr the King had started. The joint garrison ivas tried, 
but naturally it led to friction; the l^g withdrew his troops, 
and the Dutch found themselves in undisputed possession 
of a fort which was destined to set a tieW' f ashi on in India. 
Thus by the end of Jahangir’s reign tbe Dutch had a footing 
at three points on the coast, the fort at Pulicat, and the 
factories at MasuUpatam and Suiat. In addition to these, 
they had several branch factories, opened and dosed as 
business required, but the only one which c a ll s for mention 
here was at Agra, where they were brought into touch with 
the heart of the Mogul empire. 

The motives which brought the English to India wrere 
also essentially commercial, but somewhat different from 
those which had influenced the Dutch. Very early in the 
century it was found that the spice trade was being over¬ 
done, and the English Company decided to broaden the 
basis of operations by establishing itself in new markets. 
In furtherance of this policy, the Hector arrived off Surat 
in 1608, and William Hawkins, the captain, travelled to 
Agra, where at first he won the favour of JahSngir. As a 
diplomat, however, he was no match for the Jesuits, who 
at the time were also in high favour and who exerted them¬ 
selves against him in the interests of the Portuguese ; 
his mission eventually proved fruitless. Meanwhile other 
English ships had come to Surat, and a quarrel having 
broken out between the Moguls and the Portuguese, the 
new-comers were welcomed, capitulations W'ere obtained, and 
a factory was established at the end of 1613; but the teitas 
proved to be unsatisfactory, and James I was persuaded 
to send an ambassador to Jahangir to negotiate a regular 
treaty. Sir Thomas Roe, who was chosen for this duty, 
was in India from 1615 to 1619 ; he failed to obtain a formal 
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treaty, but secured substantially improved terms, under 
which the factory at Surat u’as maintained, and various 
brandies opened. The Company had also sent ships to the 
Coromandd Coast, and in 1616 via& able to establish a 
factory at Masulipatam. Ten years later the merchants 
opened another factory at Armagon, some distance north 
of Pulicat, and received permission to fortify it. 

There is no need to look far for reasons explaining why 
the Dutch and English were welcomed in India. They 
ofiered just the sort of trade which India, liked, buying her 
goods for hard cash, and ofiering commodities which suited 
her taste; and that was enough for everybody concerned. 
In Gujarat, however, there was an additional reason: 
there the newnxifneis were welcomed as a counterpoise to 
the Portuguese, and the Mogul officials quickly realised that, 
so long as they could play off the Dutch against the English, 
their pjosition would be much better than when a single 
foreign power was master of the sea. 

Both sides had thus reason to be satisfied, but still 
causes of friction were not w'anting. Europeans regarded 
capitulations, once settled, as stable institutions, and con¬ 
sidered a breach of them to be a hostile act. The view in 
India was different. There a king did not regard himself 
as bound by his predecessor's acts, though he might be 
persuaded to conhm them; while an order addressed to a 
particular officer did not necessarily bind his successors, 
who expected to make something in return for any favour 
they might show. Occasionally, then, the merchants found 
that conditions which they regarded as established were not 
observed, and they undertook what they called reprisals, 
that is to say, they seized Indian ships, or blockaded a port, 
until the authorities could be brought to terms. That 
they were sometimes able to do this with success was due to 
the entire absence of naval power in the seaports ; neither 
in Gujaiit nor in the kingdom of Golconda was there any¬ 
thing of the sort, not even a single gunboat to police a 
harbour ; and a display of force, however small, might bo 
effective when there were no means of opposing it. 

Such incidents were, however, exceptional, and by 
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degrees the parties came to understand each other better. 
The officials recognised that the merchants were dangerous 
if provoked too far^ while the merchants realised that the 
local officials could make or mar the success of their ventures. 
An occasional mission to Court might be indispensable^ 
particularly on the accession of a new nilcr^ but it was a 
costly business* requiring many presents or bribes, and taking 
time which could ill be spared, and the best coiii^ was to 
keep on good terms with the local officials, w^ho were ordi¬ 
narily reasonable enough^ and e?£pected merely a courteous 
attitude and an occasional present of substantial value. In 
this way the Dutch and English found their place in the 
commercial life of India. 

The effect on Indian trade was substantial. On the 
import side, anything that India wanted irom Europe was 
promptly obtained* but the main feature was the steady 
inflow of silver* the thing which India demanded most. 
Among exports, indigo at first w^as the most important; 
then new and large markets for calico were opened up in 
Europe and North America ; then yarut saltpetre, sugar and 
other commodities came into the list. The importance of 
particular articles of export fiuctuated from time to time; 
the permanent feature was the establishment in India of a 
new commercial organisation^ much more effective than that 
of the Portuguese* or of the overland traders who preceded 
them. The Dutchp while they continued to make large 
purchases for their business in eastern Asia, quickly followed 
the English lead in developing trade with Europe; in 
Amsterdam p as in London, some of the ablest merchants 
of the day w^ere constantly engaged in studying the Indian 
markets^ while their agents on the spot were working in 
close touch with the leading Indian firms; and all ^ike 
were ooncemed in finding out what people wanted* and in 
satisfying their needs on profitable terms. 

One particular want of the Indian market was for 
novdtii^ and curiosities. Jahangir was not alone in his taste 
for these; the s^e appetite existed in the South* among 
Hindus as well as Moslems; and from the outset of their 
activities the European merchants found it indispensable 
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to provide articles which would be acceptable as presents, 
not for their intrinsic value, but for their rarity in India. 
The various Courts thus became familiar w'ith a wide 
range of European luxury goods, from mirrors to coaches, 
from chandeliers to greyhounds and mastic. The trade 
in such articles was not extensive, but to the merchants 
it was necessary io order to secure ofhctal favour, w'bile 
their success in meeting the demand probably contributed 
to the growth of extravagance which characterised the 
period. 

The increase of the export trade brought direct benefit 
to India, but it was not of such magnitude as to affect the 
economic life of the country as a whole. Most of the bene- 
fit accrued to merchants or middlemen at the few centres 
which produced goods for export; a portion of it went in 
taxation ; and it is imcertain whether any substantial share 
reached the actual producers, the weavers or indigo-growers, 
rvho themselves constituted only a small fraction of the total 
population. 

Whi Ic the new intercourse between Europe and India was 
primarily commercial, it necessarily produced reactions in 
a wider field. Indians came to know a type of European 
diff ering from the Portuguese, not actively concerned in 
politics, not ardent missionaries, but men of cooler blood, 
hard-headed merchants, steadfast or even stubborn, some of 
them men of culture, but aU of them putting busing firet. 
'fhe West, too. learned something of the facts of Indian life, 
of its splendour and its frugality, of its abounding w^th 
and its deep poverty; m the pages of Purckas His Pilgnmes. 
published in 1635. the home-keeping scholar could read the 
observations of many who had visited the country^; and a 
comparison of Shakespeare's allusions to the Indies with 
Milton’s gorgeous sinriles affords some measure of the new 
knowledge which the W’est was gainmg. 


CHAPTER XXXt 

SHAH JAHAK 

The of JahSngir was followed by a short period of 

intrigue regarding the succession, but eventually his son 
Shah Jahan attained the throne without serious difi&culty. 
Our knowledge of the new Emperor's personality is defective, 
for the official record of bis reign does not go below the 
surface, the other chronicles are not very enlightemng, and, 
as it happened, he was not intimately known to European 
visitors during his active life ; but we can safely affirm that 
his ruling passion was magnificence. In early life he showed 
himself a capable administrator, usually prompt and dedave, 
and he put the finances of the empire on a sound footing; 
but, for whatever reason, his character weakened in the 
course of his reign, the dose of which makes melancholy 
reading. 

Like his father, 5 hlh Jahan was the son of a RSjput 
mother, so that by blood he was more than half a Hindu; 
but he is the first of the dynasty who can be described as an 
orthodox Moslem. It would be going too far to call him a 
systematic persecutor, but the administmtion was invigo¬ 
rated on the religious side, and the interests of Islain were 
put first; Hmdus were prevented from building new temples, 
the Jesuit missionaries at Agra were for a short time actively 
persecuted, and in the chronides Moslems stand out quite 
dearly as the ruling class. 

Shah Jahan's first serious task was to bring to a dose 
the long-drawn war on the southern frontier. As will be 
related further on, Ahmadnagar was finally conquered, and 
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the bulk of it annexed, while shortly afterwards Bijapur 
and Golconda were brought formally within the empire, 
though the rulers retained their position as kings. In 1638 
the empire received a wind^ll in the fortress of Kandahar. 
The Pemian Governor, fearing that he had been doomed to 
death by his master, transferred hjs allegiance, and his 
charge, to Shah JahSn, who welcomed him with extraordinary 
honours; but the change tvas not permanent, for the fort 
was recaptured by Persia eleven years later, and Shah 
Jahin's proloi^od efforts to recover it were fruiUess. In 
1645 the Emperor undertook the task of extending his 
dominioiis to the north-west, and began by the conquest of 
Balkh, the country north of the Hindu Kush, which in older 
days vras known as Bactria. It proved easier, however, to 
conquer Balkh than to hold it, and after some vacillation the 
country was restored to its former ruler, the designs of 
further extension in this direction being abandoned. Shah 
Jaban thus failed in the norih-w’cst, though he was successful 
in the south. 

Our knowledge of the internal condition of the empure 
during the reign is incomplete. In the earlier years the 
administration w’as vigorous, and the lawless sections of the 
people, who had made head under JahSngir, were to a certain 
extent curbed, but there seem always to have been disturbed 
areas, and it is not possible to infer from the fragmentary 
record of the period whether things got letter or worse as 
time Went on. Nor can the economic position be described 
with confidence, for we possess no formal records, though 
a few facts stand out dearly. We know that the revenue 
drawn from the reserved areas was more than doubled in 
the course of the reign, and that the salary-list of the State 
Service grew by leaps and bounds j we may be confident, 
therefore, that in both assigned and reserved areas much 
more money was taken from the peasants of the empire than 
in the days of Akbar. We do not know where this money 
came from, but it is quite certain that very shortly after the 
end of the reign peasants were deserting the land for other 
(jccupations to an extent which caused serious embarrassment 
to the revenue administration. \Ve know further that the 
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officials were required to stram every nerve to extend culti' 
vation, and that they were empowered to flog peasants who 
did not sow sufficient lancL These facts^ taken together, 
suggest that Shah Jahan, in pursuing his ideal of magruh- 
cence, took from the peasants more than could safety be 
taken, with the result that agriculture became an unpopular 
occupation, and that the economic foundations of the empire 
were undermined. 

Whatever the economic results, there is no question about 
the magnificence. The splendour of the Court \vas lamed 
throughout the world. Sh§h Jah^n was a munificent and 
discerning patron of the arts. Extensive workshops were 
maintained^ not only at the capital but in the chief industrial 
centres of the empire, where carpets, shawls, muslins and 
other luxury goods were produced of a quality previously 
unknown, and at a cost which nowadays sounds fantastic. 
As a single example of the scale of expenditure, we may 
mention the Peacock Thrane, the costliest of the eleven— 
ail of them jewelled—which were in use ; its conslmction 
took seven years, and the cost of the materials was returned 
officially at more than one milhon sterling.^ 

Such productions were ephemeral, destined to serve as 
a conqueror's booty, and Shah Jahan s buildings form his 
tnie memorial. He reconstructed much of the palace at 
Agra, and built the great mosque in that city. Later, he 
decided to remove the capital to Delhi, where he laid out 
the city knoi^n as ShShjaiianabad, and where much of his 
palace can be seen in the fort beside the Jumna. Other 
buildings in various parts of the empire are also his work, 
hut they fade into insignificance beside the Taj Mahal, the 
tomb which he built for fa is w^ife's body, and which stands, 
serene above criticism, on the river bank near Agra* 

Readers will have noticed that, in recording the achieve¬ 
ments of Indian architecture, wc have said nothing of the 
architects. The reason is that anonymity was the practice 
of the country, and it is thus impossible io trace the inter- 

* Ttse French |ewcller, Tavcmier, was assured that the totai emt 
exceeded twelve mUlipnj rterling in by V aall 

1. sBs) : but thff olEcUil figure, recorded in the (J. ij 

ol the /wifff* text), is siiffitiently striking, ^ 
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action between genius and environment which is such a 
promment topic in the history of European art. Even in 
the case oi the Taj Mahal, the official record, while It pre* 
serves the names of the officers who superintended the 
construction, tells lis nothing of the architect, beyond the 
fact that the ‘ officers at the capital' were ordered to d^ign 
a suitable memorial, and bis identity is a matter of contro¬ 
versy, into which we cannot enter. 


We must now turn to the iiistory of southern India. 
After the power of Vijayanagar had been broken at the 
battle of Talikot, the Moslem kingdoms in this region were 
left free to bicker among themselves, and the squalid story 
of decadent dynasties, factions at Court, and shifting alli¬ 
ances can be passed ox-er. \Mien, however, the intention of 
Akbar to conquer the South had become manifest, the 
surviving kingdoms, Abmadnagar, Bijapur and Cokonda, 
were drawn togetlier, and the two latter gav*e some assistance 
to the former, which from its position necessarily had to 
bear the brunt of the attack. That Ahmadnagar survived 
throughout Jahangir's reign was due primarily to the genius 
of one man, an African named Malik Ambor, originally a 
slave, who rose to be Prime Minister, and in his old age 
displayed a capacity for guerilla w'aifare which kept the 
Mogul forces at bay. Shortly before the end of Jahangir's 
reign Malik Ambar died at the age of eighty, and no com¬ 
petent successor emerged, so that Sh 5 h Jahan, who took the 
field in person, uas able to conquer the kingdom without 
serious difficulty ; the built of it was annexed and most of 
the remainder transferred to Bijapur. The Mogul advance 
was then checked for a time, but a few years later the Em¬ 
peror retumcid to the South and laid siege to the fortress of 
Bijapur; and, though be failed to capture it, he was able 
to secure a recognition of his supremacy from both Bijapur 
and Golconda, which then turned their attention to what 
had been the territory of Vijayanagar, farther to the 
south. 

Vijayanagar continued as a political entity for half a 
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century alter the < 3 efeat at Talikot. In 1614. however, on 
the death of the reigning king, civil war broke out among 
the principal nobles, who w'ere known by the designation of 
Niyak, and in the result the country was split up among a 
number of Chiefs, at variance among themselves, and 
acknowledging, when it suited them, some sort of allegiance 
to the shadow of the old dynasty which still survived. The 
conditions w'ere thus favourable for an advance towards the 
south on the part of the Moslem kingdoms, who made 
substantial conquests in this direction i but in 1656 they had 
to face northwards again, for the Moguls, under Prince 
Auiangzeb, had now undertaken their definite subjection. 
At this juncture, however, Shiih Jahin fdl seriously ill, 
and Auiungzeb's attention was diverted to the struggle 
for the succe^ion, so that Golconda and Bijapur secured 
a temporary respite. 

We have said in an earlier chapter that little is definitely 
known regarding the conditions of life in the southern king¬ 
doms during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
observations of Dutch and English residents, recorded soon 
after 1600, show as in actual operation in Golconda a system 
of administration, apparently of old standing, which must 
be regarded as the most oppressive in the whole history of 
India. Each source of revenue was sold to the highest 
bidder, and the successful farmer-governor exercised very 
-ivide adminiEtrative powers during his short term of office, 
commonly a single year. The one thing needful was that 
he should make the stipulated payments punctually, and any 
deficiency was extracted from him by means of the bastinado 
or some other form of torture. Under this system, ad¬ 
ministration necessarily meant extortion from anyone who 
appeared able to pay ; new tax^, compulsory presents, or 
forced loans might at any moment be demanded ; and there 
was little hope of redress horn the hi^ci authorities, whose 
interest in the administration was primarily financial. 
There are some indications that substantially the same 
system prevailed at this period in BijSpur, and in the terri¬ 
tories of some of the N^y^ farther south ; we do not know 
when it originated or how it developed; but there is no 
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doubt of its injurious effects on the people, whether peasants, 
artisans or merchants. 


The reign of ShSb JahSn was marked by some important 
changes in the position of Europeans in the empire. We 
have spoken in a previous chapter of the deterioration of 
the mixed race, which still claimed the name oi Portuguese, 
but came to be known in Bengal as FeiingeeS, that is to say. 
Franks. As time went on there was a gradual drift of the 
worst characters away from Goa and other centres, where a 
civilised government existed, to the quasi-independent 
communities in the Bay of Bengal, w^here there was little or 
no restraint on the conduct of individuals. The greatest 
desperadoes gathered on the coast of eastern Bengal, then 
partially under the King of Arakan, who was known to 
protect pirate in return for a share of their spoil. The 
Feringees entered this trade with alacrity, and equalled or 
surpassed the Aiakanese in depredations along the coast 
and in the waterivays of the delta. Passengers and crews 
were good priae to these pirates, and a considerable export 
of Indian slaves developed at the port of Chittagong. 

In the Mogul empire, the only important Portuguese 
community was at Hooghly, the chief port on the river which 
now bears that name. Here the residents were in touch 
with the pirates farther east, and marketed some of their 
captives; scandals arose regarding the sale of Mogul 
subjects, and other matters; and, in 163a, ShSh JahSn 
decided to exterminate the settlement. The inhabitants 
made a gallant resistance behind improvised fortifications, 
but at l^t the place fell, and most of the survivois were 
carried away to Agia as slaves. 

The fall of Hooghly had important commercial results. 
Both Dutch and English were eager for a share of the trade 
of Bengal, but the venture was not worth while so long as 
the principal port was in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
their friends, the pirates, were active on thecoast. Soon after 
Hooghly fell factories were established at the mouth of the 
river; then both Companies moved to Hooghly itself; and an 
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active trade with Europe arose in the saltpetre of BihSr, the 
^Ik of Bengal, and, a little later, the fine muslins of Dacca. 

Farther south, the English, finding that their modst 
fortress at Annagon was badly placed, obtained leave from 
the local Niyak tq establish themselves in the little fishing 
village which has since gro\vn into the city of iladras, and 
here Fort St. George was built in 1640. In the disturbed 
conditions of the country, merchants and ciaftsmen Hocked 
to the vicinity of Madras and of the Dutch fort at Pulicat, 
where they could hope for some sort of security; towns 
grew up rapidly at both places ; and the merchants of both 
nations found that they had to turn their attention to 
problems of municipal atoinistration. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese w'ere gradually losing their 
strongholds in the Asiatic seas. Ormuz had fallen in r&aa 
to the Persians, in alliance with the English Company the 
Dutch took Malacca in 1641, Colombo in 1656, Negapatam in 
1658, and Cochin, with some minor forts, in 1663 ; all their 
efforts against Goa were, however, unsuccessful, and the 
Portuguese retained their capital in India, but very little 
else. Friendship between the English and the Portuguese 
was established in 1635 and has since continued unbroken; the 
real question now was whether the Dutch, having destroyed 
the power of the latter, could exclude the former from the 
eastern trade, and this ^vas settled by the result of the ^var 
between England and Holland, whidt broke out in 1652, and 
which left the English Company free to pursue its business. 

To complete the story of European development about 
this period, we may record that the island of Bombay was 
ceded by Portugal to England as part of the dowry which 
Catherine of Braganza brought to Charles 11 in 1661; and 
six years later the island was teased to the Company, Up 
to this time Bombay had played ho part in the history 
of India, and the question is often asked why the one great 
natural harbour on the coast had not been developed. The 
answer is to be found in its situation. It lay too far north 
for the transhipment trade by which the Malabar ports 
lived, while the rugged mountains to landward cut it off 
effectively from the productive regions to the north and 
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east; potentially it was a great naval station^^ but it offered 
no prospects of profitable commerce, and at the time of 
cession its Indian population consisted largely of itshermen, 
while what land there was was tilled by peasants xmder 
Portuguese landholders. 


One event of Sh^ Jahan's loign remains to be recorded, 
the appalling famine of 1630-1631. We have said in earlier 
chapters that in India a failure of the seasonal rains had 
always meant famine, in the precise sense of a deficiency of 
food throughout the area affected. From time to time the 
Moslem chroniclers record the horrors of famine in one 
region or another, but their descriptions are rhetorical rather 
than precise, and now for the first time we are in a position 
to check their rhetoric by the observations of Europeans on 
the spot. The monsoon of 1630 failed almost completely 
over a tract comprising Gujarat and Ahmadnagar, with 
portions of Bijapur and Golconda. and before the end of the 
year the local stock of food was exhausted. Supplies were 
available elsewhere, but it would have been impossible to 
bring them to the heart of the affected region, because 
transport animals need food and w'atcr along their routes, 
while the country was bare of grass, and the streams and 
ponds were dry. The choice before the population thus lay, 
as the chronicles show it always lay, between flight and 
starvation. The former alternative w'as chosen by the 
more energetic, and the country was largely depopulated; 
many of those who remained died of starvation, sometimes 
ev'aded by suicide, or postponed by robbery and by camii>' 
balism. The ofiicial record of the reign tells us that' men 
began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son was 
preferred to bis love '; a Dutch merchant, who lived through 
the calamity, noted that ' men lying in the street, not yet 
dead, were cut up by others, and men fed on living men, so 
that even in the streets, and still more on road journeys, 
men ran great danger of being murdered and eaten.' ^ 

^ BSdsk^hndmA JmdU* I. L 363 : mud Ch. lij of 
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Indian and European accounts are thus in substantial 

agreement regarding the borrors of the time. 

The historian, however, is more concerned with tlie 
lasting results than with the momentary horrors of such a 
calamity. We know that much of the land of Ahmadnag^ 
lay uninhabited and unproductive for a quarter of a century, 
when a vigorous and successful efiort was made to attract 
peasants from other regions. We know, too, that in 
Gujarat the scarcity of peasants remained serious for almost 
as long, while the great weaving industry was completely 
disorganised for the time, The latter fact bad important 
consequences. In 1630 Surat handled the great bulk of the 
trade with Europe, exporting mainly calico and indigo. 
After the famine, there was no calico to be had, for in the 
contemporary phrase the weavers were ' dead or fied '; 
the merchants turned their attention to other markets ; 
and the discovery was made that the European demand 
could he met more efiectively on the Coromandel Coast. 
By the middle of the century the main calico trade had 
shifted from Gujarat to Madras; about the same time 
Indian indigo was driven out of Europe by the competition 
of the West Indies: and the result was that the western 
port lost most of the trade, and that Madras and Bengal, 
rather than GujarSt, became the chief centres of European 
commercial activity, a fact which is reflected in the politica] 
developments of the eighteenth century. 

The famine of 1631 does not stand by itself. The sources 
of our information are very incomplete, but we know that 
famine conditions prevailed with varying intensity in one 
part of India or another in 1636, in 1643, in 1645, in 1646, 
in 164S, in 1650, in 1659, and, over an exceptionally wide 
area, in 1661. The extent and intensity of the calamity of 
1651 stand out; but the record we have given forbids us to 
think of famine as something outside the ordinary experience 
of the time. We must regard it rather as a spectre in the 
background, always visible to peasants, labourers and 
artisans, and coming forward from time to time to wreck 
the social and economic life of one region or another. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

AURANCZES 

We have seen in the last chapter that, on hearing of Shah 
Jahan's Lllnes 5 > Aurangzeb turned his face northwards in 
order to assert bis claim to the suooessioiu Three other 
Princes were candidates for the throne : Aurangzeb quickly 
disposed of them, imprisoned his father in the fort at Agra, 
and was crowned Emperor in the suminer of 165®* being 
then nearly forty years of age, with a wide experience of war 
and peace. When he died, half a century later, the empire 
was visibly falling to pieces, with the treasury depleted, 
the fighting spirit of the army destroyed, and the civil 
administration demoralised. This result was due primarily 
to fundamental errors of policy, and secondly to unsuitable 
methods of administration. 

Aurangzeb had many good qualities, great personal 
courage, a cool and clear head, untiring industry, a deep 
sense of religioii, and complete control over the ordinary 
passions of human nature; but these could not avail against 
his lack of statesmanship. Himself a rigid Moslem, his 
guiding principle was to organise the empire in strict acx»rd- 
ance with the public law of Islam, and he pursued this 
course without any recognition of the facts which it is a 
statesman’s business to take into account. His reign was 
thus a tragedy, for his religion, as he understood it, com- 
polled him to wreck his empire by reversing the policy 
adopted by Akbar, which had made its exbtenoe pr^ible. 

The most important measures adopted in pursuit of this 
principle may be summarised as follows. In finance, 
customs duties were differentiated in favour of Moslems, and 
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Uie jizya tax was re i mposed on all' infidds/ A deliberate 
policy of tetTiple-destroction was adopted, and carried 
out in such holy places as Benares and Muttra. The practice 
of suttee was formally forbidden. The prohibition of 
killing cows had apparently lapsed during the previous 
reign; that the idea of prohibition found no favour with 
Aurangzeb can be inferred from the fact that, on at least 
one occasion, he desecrated a temple by having a cow 
slaughtered inside it. At one time he dosed the revetiue 
department to Hindus, but this order had to be modihed 
because the administration could not be carried on without 
them ; and in the second half of the reign no high office was 
held by a Hindu. Old-established grants of land to Hindu 
institutions were withdrawn: converts to Islam were 
honoured, rewarded, and provided with appointments ; but 
insulting sumptuary laws were enacted against the Hindus, 
their religious fairs were prohibited, and the celebration of 
their festivals curtailed. 

The cumulative efrect of these and other measures, 
introduced not all at once but in the course of the reign, 
was to bring home to the subjects the idea that the empire 
existed for the benefit of Moslems, and Moslems alone. 
The idea excited widespread resentment. In the northern 
plains there W'ere occasional revolts, not of the masses but 
of particular communities, which made considerable head 
before being crushed ; m the broken country farther south, 
rebellious Hindu Chiefs found it ea^ to rally the people to 
their support; while the operations undertaken in Rajputina, 
which will be described further on, made it impossible to 
rdy on the loyal ty of that region. Aurangzeb thus destroyed 
the foundations on which Akbar bad built the empire—the 
acquiescence of the masses and the active support of the 
Rajputs. 

The second great error of Aurangzeb’s policy, the ex¬ 
pansion of the empire to a point where it became unmanage¬ 
able, will be sufficiently obvious from the account of his 
proceedings in the South. In administration, his great 
fault lay in the treatment of his officers. Tortuous in his 
methods, he distrusted almost everybody, and won universal 
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distrust in return. Competent officers disappeared, and 
their places w'ere tiUcd by sycophants. As time went on, 
he drew matters more and mote into his dik'd hands, and 
attempted to do everything personally, while his sub¬ 
ordinates at a distance were concerned mainly to hoodwink 
their master and make money for themselves. His Generals, 
nnccftain of receiving support, were frequently in collusion 
Kvith the enemy i and, in the last phase of the reign, the old 
man of over eighty found himself obliged to conduct all 
military operations in person because tliere was nobody on 
whom he could rely. 

From the economic standpoint the reign w'as ruinous. The 
supply of men, and of money, was exhausted in ineffective 
wars; large areas were devastated; increasing exaction 
drove more and more peasants of! the land, and turned 
them into robbers, preying on commerce, and thereby 
disorganising the staple industries; production feU off, 
while consumption and waste increased. The artistic handi¬ 
crafts decayed, for the puritanical simplicity of the Court 
offered no patronage. Culture almost disappeared ; music 
was banished from the Court ; portraits were obliterated 
from the palace walls; literature found no scope, and 
even the writing of ebronides was discountenanced. That 
we know so much of the reign is due in great measure to 
the survival of large numbers of letters written by the 
Emperor himself and some of his principal officers—^letters 
which have been utilised effectively by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
the learned historian of the period. 

The political history of the reign falls into two parts. 
For the first half of it, Aurangzeb remained in the North, 
while affairs in the South were managed, or mismanaged, 
by hts officers. Late in 1681 he crossed the Narbada and 
assumed personal charge of the South, while the administra¬ 
tion of the North gradually deteriorated in his absence. 
In the first period the centres of interest are successively 
Bengal, Afghanistan, and RajputSna, 

One of Aurangzeb's earliest measures was to direct the 
Viceroy of Bengal to conquer Assam, which was then in the 
possession of the Ahoms, a dynasty of Mongoloid origin. 
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The Viceroy, e very remarkable man, is usually known as 
Mir Jumla, which is in fact a designation rather than a 
nanie. A Persian, and originally a merchant, he had become 
Prime Jlinister of Golconda, where his growing wealth and 
power alarmed the king. To save his life, he transferred 
his allegiance to Shah Jah£n, who wdcomed liim. and 
appointed him Minister of the empire, Auiangzeb sent 
him to Bengal, where he organi^ the Assam campaign with 
the energy which bad characterised all his actions; a gallant 
advance was followed by a forced retreat; and in 1663 he 
died of fever, a result which, according to popular rumour, 
was not displeasing to his suspicious and distrustful master. 
The war in this direction was renewed at intervals for 
nearly twenty years, but Assam retained its independence. 

Further south, Mir Jumla’s successor had an easier task 
in the recovery of the country about Chittagong, for he was 
able to win over the Feringee pirates, who were dissatisAed 
with their treatment by the King of Arakan, and in 1666 
he captured Chittagong with their assistance, and so 
restored the old frontier of In<iia in this direction. The 
Feringees were settled in the neighbourhood of Dacca, where 
some of their descendants still live, and in this part of India 
piracy ceased to be a serious menace to trade. 

The trouble in Afghanistan was a matter of greater 
importance, for strategically Kabul was one of the key 
positions of the empire, the gateway by which so many 
conquerors had entered India, and the starting-point for 
any enterprise beyond the Hindu Kush. The hills between 
Kabul and the Indus were occupied by various tribes, living 
in practiml independence. Their country \vas too poor to 
support them, and its yield had to be supplemented in one 
way or another—^by subsidies, robbery, or blackmail. The 
Mogul cavalry could not operate effectively in the defiles 
by which alone communication was possible, and from time 
to time the passes were dosed by the tribesmen until they 
were cither driven or bought of! ; the real strength of the 
iiloguls lay in the fact that the tribes w^ere ordinarily at 
variance among themselves, and the position became serious 
only when a leader emerged strong enough to effect a 
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temporary consolidation. Such a leader appeared in i6yz j 
war blazed up, and the Moguls suffered a series of heavy 
reverses. After two years of failure. Aurangzeb took 
charge of the situation in person, and by a judicious com- 
bination of force and diplomacy broke up the confederacy ; 
but for about three years the needs of the north-west made 
it impossible to reinforce the army in the south, this 
fact contributed materially to the developments in that 
region. 

From Afghanistan Aurangzcb turned his attention to 
RajputSna. In pursuance of his fundamental policy, he 
determined to break up this essentially Hindu region by 
annexing MSrwar, the Rathor state lying west of the 
Mogul territory of Ajmere ; and he put this determination 
into effect in 1678. when the Maharaja died on duty in 
Afghanistan, leaving no direct heir. For the moment the 
Rathors were helpless, but the birth of a posthumous heir 
changed the situation; the tribe rallied to their infant 
Chief, guerilla war broke out, the accessible towns in the 
state were seized and pillaged by the Moguls, the temples 
were desecrated, and the Rathors were driven into the hills 
of the desert. The adjoining state of MewSr prepared to 
help the Rdthors ; it. too, was overrun by the Moguls, and 
the attack was pressed so that the enemy was confined to the 
Aravalli hills with the Mogul forces on both sides. 

At this point a complication ensued. One of Aurangzeb's 
sons, Prince Akbar, w'ho w’as in command of one section of ■ 
the operations, and had fallen into disfavour owing to the 
inefficiency he displayed, determined to rebel; and in 16S1 
he joined the RSjputs, proclaimed his father's deposition, 
and crowned himself as Emperor, For the moment Aurang- 
zeb's position was critical, for he had very few troops with 
him at his base in Ajmere. and it is quite possible that, if 
Akbar bad ad\'anced promptly, he might have secured the 
throne ; but he was not the right sort of man for such an 
enterprise, and he delayed his attack until his father was 
in a position to take the offensive. When the armies were 
in touch, Aurangzeb resorted to diplomacy, and by the 
astute use of forged letters and other devices be succeeded 
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in splitting the enemy ; the l^jputs withdrew, the MoBJem 
troops joined the Moguls, and Akbar Bed with only a handful 
of followers. He found a refuge with the RSjputs, who by 
this time had learned how they had been duped, and they 
conducted him into the South, where for some time he 
remained with the Marathas, but eventually he left India 
for Persia, and did not return. 

Soon after this episode. Mewdr made peace with 
Aurangzeb, but in M 5 rwSr the guerilla war continued, and 
ended only in the next reign, when the Chief w'ho had been 
bom thirty years before was formally acknowledged by the 
Emperor. The outstanding result of these operations was 
that Rajputana aa a whole ceased to be a reermting ground 
for the Mogul anny. Some of the Chiefs continued to 
render loyal service to the Emperor, but others were openly 
hostile, and others again were, at the most, lukewarm; 
there w^ere thus fewer RSjpiit troopers to be had for the war 
in the South. 


A few months after the peace with Mewir, Aurangzeb 
started for the South, where the situation had become 
complicated. Tlie kingdoms of BljSpui and Golconda still 
remained to be conquered; but a new hostile power, that 
of the MarSthas, had growti up, and at the moment the rebel 
Prince Akbar was in their camp. The fate of the two old 
kingdoms need not detain us. The fortress of Bijipur 
suirendered in i6S6; Golconda fell by treachery a year 
later; the territories of both were annexed ; and the Mogul 
empire wtas thus extended to the east coast, well to the 
south of Madras. The rise of the Mardtha power calls for 
fuller notice, for It was the beginning of a movement which 
was destined to dominate the history of India. 

The MarSthas ^ lived mainly on the uplands of the 
Western Ghats, east and south-east of Bombay. Their 

^ Tbfi term MariUia ii used vafudjr. Strictly ft 

fiofr agricultural cutt, liviag in tkb legion ; but sumutiiuis it 
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region, which u now frequently described as MahlrSahtia, the Siajuknt 
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country \v^ agriculturally poor, and, accustomed as they 
were to a hard and frugal life, they were excellent military 
material. As such, their services were in demand in the 
southern kingdoms, where bands of them were employed as 
mercenaries under their own leaders. One of these leaders, 
ShahjT Bhonsle, had an adventurous career in the first hall 
of the seventeenth oentui^% in the course of which he served 
successively Ahmadnagar, the Moguls, and Ellapur; and 
to him was bom in the year 1627 a son named SivajI, who 
founded the Mai^tha independent power. 

The historian must approach this topic wdth caution, 
for in the process of time it has been overlaid with sendment 
and prejudice. In the villages of the North, the brutal 
excesses of the Maritha armies, committed half a century 
or more after Sivaji‘s death, left an enduring memory, and 
for a long time the very name of the Marathas exdted 
hatred as well as fear. In western India, on the other hand, 
SivajT has become a popular hero, and his exploits have 
been celebrated in an extensive literature, some of the 
texts of which are certainly spurious, w'hile the authority 
of others is dubious. Some modem writers have seen him 
as the expression, almost as much as the leader* of a great 
popular movement, w'hich they regard as a renaissance of 
the Hindu power; others have regarded him merely as a 
successful freebooter; others, again, as a military and 
political genius, whose mental horizon mdened as he w^ent 
forward—originally a freebooter who w'as also a dreamer, 
but later a soldier, statesman and admiiustiator of un¬ 
questioned eminence* Such difierences cannot be discussed 
adequately in a book like this, and w^e shall confine ourselves 
to his achievements, leaving his personality to be studied 
in the voluminous literature of which he is the subject* 

A few words must, however, be said regarding the idea 
that the Marathas were already in a condition of emotional 
ferment w'hen Siv5jl emerged to guide the new force into 
definite activities. There is not very much positive evidence 
in support of this view', but it is certain that new religious 
ideas had recently spread among the Hindus in this region ; 
and in the first half of the seventeenth century they had 
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been further popularises! by the songs of TukarSm, the most 
highly esteemed of all the poets wlio have written in the 
hfarathi Language. Ideas of a Hindu revival were thus in 
the air, and Sivaji himself had a deep personal sense of 
religion ; but it is not easy to correlate his varied political 
activities with Tuklrdtn's pure gospel of love. 

Sivap was brought up by his mother, mainly at Poona, 
on the assignment held by his father, who was employed on 
military duty elsewhere. At the age of tw^eiUy he was 
managing this assignment, and bad already gathered a small 
band of adherents, with whose help he set out to enlarge 
the assignment into an independent kingdom. For the 
first few years his progress was slow and cautious, but after 
1655 his enterprises became more Important, and brought 
him into collision sometimes with Bijapur and sometimes 
with the Moguls. Some jTars of inconclusive fighting 
followed, but in 1664 Aurangzeb sent Raja Jai Singh, the 
most efficient of his Generals, to bring matters to a decision, 
and the Rsfa succeeded so well that next year Sivaji sub- 
mitted. and became a vassal of the Emperor. 

The settlement, however, did not last for long. Sivaji 
was prevailed on to present himself at AurangTcb's Court 
at Agra, was disappointed at his reception, and show'ed bis 
fedings in such a manner that the Emperor, who already 
distrusted him. placed him under arrest; he made a spec- 
tacular escape, and returned to his own country, where he 
renewed negotiations with the Moguls. Hostilities recom¬ 
menced in 1670. On the one side was Sivaji, now tn un¬ 
questioned command of a strong and united power; on the 
other the Moguls, deprived of necessary reinforcements by 
the claims of the Afghan campaign, and crippled by re- 
curring dissen^ons among the commanders, who, even when 
united, were not disposed to bring the campaign to a con- 
dusion, preferring, in the words of an English report, to 
‘ maintain a politic war for their own profit.' The result 
of ffiree years' fighting v?a3 a large extension of Sivajl's 
territory, and even more of his prestige. 

In 1674 Sivaji decided to regularise his position by a 
formal coronation. An objection raised by the Brahmans 
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of his territory that only a member of the K^hatriya caste 
could lawfully be crowned as king was met by the production 
of a pedigree^ tracing his descent from the Rajputs of 
Me war; the pedigree was accepted by an eminent s^olar of 
Bertares; and tire traditional ceremonies were duly per- 
formed, at a cost which left the treasury empty. The years 
which followed were marked by continuous fighting. The 
most important event Siv 3 lji s incursion in 1677 into 
the Madras country, which he overran and plundered, or 
"peeled to the bone/ in the words of an English record. 
Three years Later he died, and was succeeded by his son 
SambhujI. 

It is not easy to define the Maratha territory in precise 
terms, for the boundaries Suctuated, but it may be said in 
a general way that about 1670 SivajTs kingdom consisted 
of a long and comparatively narrow belt of country above 
the Ghats, from about the latitude of Surat to that of Goa, 
together with the coastal lowlands, known here as the 
Konkan^. from the neighbourhood of Goa to Bombay^ In 
addition^ the Marathas held various forts to the south-east 
of this region, and were thus in military occupation of large 
parts of Mysore and Madras. 

WTien, therefore, Aurangzeb had aimexed Gokonda and 
Bijapur, he found himself confronted to the west and the 
south by this Maratha power, hostile and aggr^ive, and 
ready at any moment to raid his dominioiis. Frequent 
raids w^ere in fact a necessary feature in the policy of the 
Marathas. Their country, though its condition had im¬ 
proved under Sivaji's able administration, was still poor, 
and could not support the forces required for its protection, 
while the Moguls, en|oying a large revenue from the northern 
provinces, could afford to fight in the South for a long time, 
though not indefinitely. Many of Sivaji's military opera* 
tions had been m essence financial; he had twice plundered 
Surat, the chief Mogul seaport, his incursion into Madras 
had been rendered necessary by the state of his treasury, 
and, speaking generally, the spoils of war formed an indis- 
ptuisable part of the state revenue. A distinctive feature 
* Modtm are at variuce as to the authenticity of this ped igree. 
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of his system was the levy of what became known as ch^utA 
from those portions of Mogul territory which he w-as in a 
position to raid periodically. The name means ' one- 
fourlh/ and it came into use be<ause the practice was to 
spare from spoliation those areas which agreed to pay a 
quarter of the annual revenue by way of blackmail; its 
importance can be judged from the fact that, at the time 
of Sivaji's death, the chauth villas reckoned to be nearly as 
great as the regular revenue of the kingdom. 

With such neighbours Aurangzeb could not avoid action, 
even if he had wished to do so, and at first his cause was 
favoured by the fact that Sambhujl was a very different 
man from bis father—peisonally dissipated, and a thoroughly 
inefficient administrator. Factions arose among the Maia^ 
thas, many of their cormnandeis deserted to the Moguls, 
the kingdom suffered from the rapacity of officials and the 
depredations of minor Chiefs, and in 16S9 the king himself 
was captured as the result of a daring raid on a pleasure- 
resort where he was engaged in debauch. The prisoner 
was publicly degraded in the Mogul camp, tortured, and 
at last executed with barbarous cruelty; his son, ShaiUp 
who had also been captured, was kept as a prisoner of the 
Moguls. 

For the moment it seemed that the MarSthas w^em 
crushed, but this proved to be a mistake. Operations were 
not pressed to a conclusion, the various Maratha commanders 
fought as independent units, and a guerilla ensued, 
affecting not only the Maiatha country proper, but also the 
territories they occupied farther to the south-east, where the 
new' king, Rajar^, a younger brother of Sambhujf, had 
established himself io the fortress of Gingee, about eighty 
miles south-w’est of Madras city. 

Some years of indecisive fighting followed. In 1698 
Gingee at last fell, after a desultory siege of seven years, but 
R^jarini reached his □w'n country in safety; and Aurangzeb* 
having thus cleared the eastern theatre of war, settled down 
to the systematic reduction of the forts wuth which the 
Maratha territory was thickly studded. From 1699 to 1705 
he pursued this object, conducting all operations in person. 
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The story of his efforts is pitiful. After a long siege a fort 
wotild be captured, often by bribing the commander; then 
the Emperor would move to the "next fort; his last capture 
would be recovered by the Marathas, and things would go 
on as before. Eight principal forts, and several smaller 
ones, were besieged in this period, during which the spirit 
of the Mogul army was hnally broken by the fruitless hard- 
ships of the campaign, the treasury was depleted, and 
Aurangzeb alone remained steadfast to his purpose. At 
last, in 1705, his health failed, and the old man of eighty- 
eight retired to Ahmadnagar, where he died. 

Meanwhile Rajdiam, the MarStha king, had died in 
lytxt, and had been succeeded by a minor son under the 
regency of his mother, Tara Bai. The final failure of 
Aurangzeb was due largely to the energy and administrative 
genius of this lady, w’ho snoceeded in restoring some degree 
of unity among the Mar^thas, and directed the conduct of 
both civil and military affairs. Aurangzeb's death reduced 
the pressure on the Marilthas, for hts sons engaged in a war 
of succession, which was fought out mainly in the North; 
while the infant king was displaced in favour of Shahu, the 
legitimate heir of Sambhuji, who returned to the South 
after nearly twenty years' captivity in the Mogul camp. 

We have said that the administration of the North 
had become demoralised during Aurangzeb's absence of a 
quarter of a century. The collapse cannot be described in 
detail, but the main facts are that, while the Mogul officers, 
left largely to themselves, were engaged in strengthening 
their personal position, Hindu Chiefo were asserting them’ 
selves in all directions. In R 5 jput 5 na the war with M 3 rw 5 r 
was dragging on, and other R&jput Chiefs w'ere raiding into 
Malwa, where the Marathas also had made their appearance. 
In the Ihinjab, in Agra, and in Oudh, in Bengal, in 6ih§r, 
and in Bundelkhand, we hear of local Chiefs becoming active, 
with varying success; the central authority was weak; 
the decay of agriculture affected the power of the officers, 
w*ho could not maintain adequate contingents out of the 
decreasing income of their assignments; loyalty to the 
empire brought no reward, and energetic men were already 
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' staking out claims ' in view of the fature. The e^il was 
probably not yet beyond a remedy ; another Great Jlogul 
might have succeeded in restoring the empire in thehiortb, 
but, as we shall see in the next chapter, the Moguls who 
followed Aurangzeb were in no way great, and disintegration 
proceeded steadily. 


We must now turn to the maritime history of the reign, 
which was marked by tbe establishment of Indian naval 
forces on tbe west coast. The story of this development 
begins in the fifteenth century, when some Africans, known 
by the general name of Sidis, settled in the small island of 
Janjira, nearly fifty miles south of Bombay, and secured 
some territory adjoining it on the mainland. In 1636 this 
part of the country came under the rule of Bijipur, and the 
Sidi Chief was recognised as an officer of that kingdom, on 
condition of protecting the maritime trade, a task which 
he performed by means of an efficient flotilla of armed coast¬ 
ing vessels. The Sidis, fine seamen and hard fighters, con^ 
stituted a formidable obstacle to Sivaji’s enterprises in 
tbe Konkan, and in 1659 he began to organise a similar 
flotilla of bis own, manned largely by the piratical classes of 
the Malabar Coast. Ten years of fighting followed, in the 
course of which merchant vessels were freely captured or 
plundered by both sides; but the Marathas were winning, 
and in 1670 the Sidi Chief, despairing of support from 
BijSpur, transfeiTed his allegiance to Aurangzeb, by whom 
he was appointed Admiral of the empire. 

From this time on, the war between Aurangzeb and tbe 
Marathas was carried on in the coastal waters as well as on 
land, and led incidentally to various complications with 
the Europeans on the coast, but neither flotilla could cope 
effectively with armed sea-going ships. This weakness was 
important, for European pirates were now infesting the 
Indian Ocean. The trouble was not entirely new, for, from 
the beginning of the century, pirates from Europe had 
occasionally visited these waters, but in Aurangzeb's reign 
such piracy became endemic, and the Moguls, unable to deal 
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with the evil themselves, endeavoured to make the European 
merchants responsible for the safety of the seas< an endeavour 
which eventually proved unsuccessful. Indian commerce 
thus suficred severely at the hands of pirates as well as 
belligerents. 

The European merchants on the coast were less affected 
by sudi matters than by wars nearer home, the details of 
which we must pass over. The Portuguese were at times 
involved with the Mardthas, but they were now outside the 
main current of Indian history, nor need the activities of 
the Dutch detain us. The French East India Company, 
founded in 1664, had appeared on both sides of India, hut 
as yet it counted for little. For the English on the west 
coast the chief development was the growth of their new 
settlement at Bombay, to which their headquarters were 
transferred from Surat. The insecurity of the neighbouring 
Indian ports led to a large influx of merchants and artisans, 
anxious to carry on their business under Engl ish protection, 
and, though the place was very unhealthy, the population 
had risen to more than 50,000 before the century dosed. 

Developments in Bengal were more important. Here 
there had been for many years a dispute of the kind which 
has already been outlined, the English insisting on the 
Xiermanence of a concession regarding taxes which the 
Moguls considered to be temporary; while the unauthorised 
exactions made by the local officials at last drove the former 
io the condusion that they must have a fort for their security 
in Bengal, as in Madias and Bombay. In 16S6 the autho¬ 
rities in England directed that an attempt should be made 
to sei re Chittagong by force ; but in October of that year 
hostilities were precipitated by an attack made on the 
factory at Hooghly by the Mogul Governor, and a state of 
war continued until iflqo, Chittagong proved to be in- 
vulnerable, and the terms of peace granted by the Moguls, 
who could not afford the continued loss of trade, allowed 
the English to settle at a Little village on the Hooghly, at 
the spot where Calcutta now stands. About this time the 
Mogul administration in Bengal was in the hands of an 
amiable but incompetent Viceroy: various neighbouring 
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Chiefe were in rebellion; and in 1696 the English, Dutch 
and French were permitted to fortify their factories on the 
Hooghly, which the Viceroy was not in a position to protect. 
Two 3neais later, the English were allowed to rent three 
villages, oomprising the site and environs of their new 
possession, the first Fort William, and one of these villages, 
known as Kalikata, gave its name to the settlement, which 
increased rapidly in population. 

This renting of villages was an incident of the fourth 
stage in the gradual approach of the Companies towards 
territorial possessions in India. We have seen in Chap¬ 
ter XXX how the trading voyage led to the feetory, and 
the factory to the fort. In the disturbed condition of India 
during Aurangaeb’s reign, forts became more and more 
indispensable, but the cost of Uie garrisons formed a heavy 
overhead charge on the commerce which tliey safeguarded, 
and the idea emerged of self-supporting settlements, each 
fortress being provided with a sufficient area of land to pay 
for its maintenance out of rents and The first step 

in this direction had been taken by the Dutch at Pulicat 
by the middle of the century. Of the English forts, Bombay 
had sufficient land for the purpose; Madias obtained three 
villages in 1693, and five more a little later ; and Calcutta, 
as we have seen, b^an w ith three. The merchants on the 
spot thus gained some experience of rural as well as urban 
a dmin i s tration, finding tenants, and assess ing and collecting 
their rents; while the security afforded by the fortresses 
attracted settlers of all classes. It may be added that a 
first step in the direction of local self-govemracnt was 
taken at Madras in 1666, when a municipal corporation was 
established with Indian as well as European aldermen. ' 

The possession of villages under grant or lease from 
Indian authorities was not, of course, tantamount to 
sovereignty; but the latter idea had already emerged in 
England, where Sir Josia Child, Governor of the Company 
from 1681 to 1699, had maintained that Bombay and Madras 
should be developed on the lines followed by the Dutch 
at Batavia, and should form ' the foundation of a large, 
well-grounded, sure English dominion in [not over] India 
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for all time to come/ ^ His candusion was based directly 
on the growing insecurity of conditions in India, which 
made it impossible for merchants to rely on the authorilL^ 
for protection ; but the measures taken to-give effect to it 
were not immediately important, probably because of the 
nncertainty of the Company's own position. From 1689 
onwards it was in conflict with Parliament, in 169S 1 new 
competing company was established, and ten yearn elapsed 
before the conflicting interests were finally reconciled in the 
United Company, which thenceforward held the field. 
Bombay, which was already English territory, was dt^doped 
to some extent in the direction indicated by Child, but 
Madras was still nnder the sovereignty of Aurangzeb, as 
successor to the rights of the kingdom of Golconda. 

» QiwM in C^tub. BiU,, v. ira. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


the H 151KTEGRATION OF tHE MOGUL EMPIRE 


In Hie course of the half-centuiy following Aurang^b's 
death, the Mogul empire diantcgiRted, and the political 
map of India was redrawn. The disintegration cannot 
fairly be described as violent. It was helped by invasion 
from outside India, and in some cases by the incursions of 
the MarSthas. while some of the succession states fought 
among themselves ; but, speaking geneially. the provinc^ 
simply dropped away, and became independent of Delhi, 
which could not control them efiectively. Towards the 
middle of the century there were independent Moslem states 
in southern India, separated from the Moslems in the North 
by the Marathas. who occupied the centre of the country 
from Gujarit to Orissa, and extended their inSuencc to 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Agra, 

The chief Moslem ruler in the South was the Nizam of 
Hyderabad; the first NizSm had been Mogul Viceroy of a 
province formed by Aurangzeb from the conquered kingdom 
of Golconda, and this province became his territory. More 
or less subordinate to him was the Navi’ab * of Arcot, who 
ruled over the eastern side of the peninsula, a region known 
at this time as the Carnatic, almost as far as Timiore. 
To the west of the Carnatic, Mysore was held by a Hindu 
dynasty, but )ust at the dose of the period this region was 
coming under the sway of Haidar All, a military adventurer 


* Tlw ul ■ Nivwab,* the Engluli ' Mbob,' did pot 

dcDotlwve^^tv. tbn Mid mcaw ‘ deputy.* Mid its use at iU» 

tiMulormatioa oI Morimfl vUwoyt or gw ttMra mto 
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who in the third quarter ol the century was to dominate 
the politics of the South. 

In the North, Bengal and Bihar formed a practically 
independent state under a Naw'ab, and on its w'estem 
frontier lay Oudh, then much more extensive than the region 
which now bears that name, and also ruled by a Nawab. 
Beyond Oudh, a dominion in Rohilkhand, north of the 
Ganges, had been carved out by a ilosleci military ad¬ 
venturer, while between the Ganges and the Jumna another 
soldier of fortune, also a Moslem, ruled at Farrukhabad. 
West of these two states lay what remained to Delhi—still 
a fairly extensive kingdom until 1739, when, as we shall see, 
the Punjab, Sind and KSbul were annexed by Persia, and 
then very little was left to the Moguls. To the south-west 
of Delhi, Rajputana remained under its Chiefs, Independent 
in a way, but most of them dominated by the Mar^thas, 
who had extended far beyond their original territories. 

Shrunken and almost powerless as It was, the Mogul 
empire was stiU a politlral fact, for to the Moslems of India, 
who saw their faith and culture threatened with submersion. 
Delhi was still the centre and the great hope of Islam. 
A de facto king of Oudh might on occasion be also Prime 
Minister of the empire, a candidate for the throne of 
Hyderabad might look to Delhi for moral support, and the 
Emperor could grant, or sell, designations and appointments 
to successful adventurers who might wish to regularise their 
gains, though he could not guarantee continued possession, 

A change bad meanwhile occurred in the constitution of 
the Bfaratha power, Siv§ji had governed through a council 
of Ministers, in which authority was distributed between 
the military leaders and the Brahmans and other literate 
classes responsible for the civil administration. As time 
went on, the Brahman Prime Minister, who was known as 
the Peshwa, drew all power into liis own hands; by 1720 
his position had become hereditary, and though Shiihu, the 
grandson ol SivSjl, was still recognised as the titular king, 
the Peshwa was the actual ruler of most of the original 
Maratha territory with its capital at Poona, while the mili¬ 
tary leaders, Maiithas in the strict sense, carved out new 
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dominicns for themselves, acknowledging the PcshwI's 
general supremacy, hut each acting largely on hia own 
initiative. In this way tie single power developed into a 
confederacy. The Gaekwar family established itself in 
Gujarat, the Bhonsles in what is now known as the Central 
Provinces, and the Holkars and Sindhias in Mal%va. The 
two latter extended their authority towards the Junma, 
while the Bhonsles spread eastward, raided into Bengal, 
and eventually obtained the cesson of Orissa. 

Such w'ere the main lines of the territorial rearrange^ 
ment which took place during this period, but the struggle 
for power went on also on a smaller scale. Chiefs, officials, 
and adventurers alike, all were busily enpged in extendmg 
their spheres of influence, and consolidating their authority 
over larger or smaller portions of territory, which might, 
or might not, develop into independent states. Ideas of 
prescriptive right were of no practical significance, though 
they might still be invoked to justify facts already estab¬ 
lished by force; the tiirre wbs one in which energy and 
unscrupulous ambition held the field. The details of this 
struggle cannot be recounted herej but its existence must 
be bonie in mind; some of the Indian States of to-day^ 
and many of the large landed properties in northern India, 
trace their origin to these conflicts of the eighteenth century, 
and it was sometime a matter of luck whether, in the 
course of the eventual reorganisation, a particular indi\dduaJ 
emerged as a ruling Princep or as an iiiSuential landholder 
in a British province. 

We must now sketch the history of tlie Moguls in Delhi. 
The twelve yoAXS following the death of Aurangieb in 
were marked by five reigns, with three w-ars of succession. 
Muhammad Shah reigned from ^ 7^9 watched, 

rather than contested, the progress of disintegration, while 
his Court xvas the scene of intrigue between various factions , 
but in 1735 came the Persian invasion. It cannot be 
described as a bolt firom Llie blue* for in the previous century 
Persia had more than once shown a disposition to conquer 
part of India^ or at least to secure the Indus as her frontier i 
and the importance which she attached to the retention 
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of Kandah.it is explained by the fact that it commanded 
the road The idea, however, only came to huition under 
Nadir Shah, who won the throne of Persia in 1736. Five 
years later he marched from Kandahir, conquer^ in suo<‘ 
cession Kabul and Lahore, and defeated the Mogul forces 
at Kamal a litUe north of Pinipat. Terms were then 
made, and the conqueror entered Delhi peacefully in com¬ 
pany with Muhammad Shah ; but a tumult arose in the city, 
many Persians were killed, and Nadir Shih replied with an 
indisenminate massacre of the inhabitants. After this had 
taken place, the treasures of the empire were seized, a heavy 
ransom was collected from the city, the Punjab, Sind and 
KSbul were ceded by treaty, and Nadir Shab returned to 
Persia with his spoils. 

Eight years later, on the assassination of Nddir ShSh, 
an event occurred which was to have an important inHuence 
on the history of India. An Afghan officer, who came to 
be known as Ahmad Shah DurSm, succeeded in uniting the 
Afghan tribes into an independent kingdom, possessing 
both Kandahar and Kabul, and it now becomes possible, 
for the first time, to speak of Afghanistan as a political unit, 
lying outside India, but holding India's gates. The new 
ruler naturally regarded himself as entitled to the Punjab 
in succession to Nadir Shah, and promptly entered it, but 
was driven back for the time in 174S, 

The decade which followed the death of Muhammad 
ShMi in that year is covered by the reigns of some ineffective 
emperors. Faction continued to dominate the situation •, 
presently the Marithas were called in to hdp one side; and 
they did this so successfully as to become all-pow'erful, and 
overran what was left of the Mogul territory. The leading 
Moslems of Delhi, along with the rulers of Oudh and Rohll- 
khand, eventually sought assistance from Afghanistan; in 
1761 yet another battle was fought at Panlpat, in which 
the Mar£thas were completely defeated by the joint forces 
of Afghans and Moguls; and for the next few years an 
officer of Afghan origin ruled in Delhi, while the titular 
Emperor. ShSh Alam (1739-1806), after endeavouiing 
unsuccessfully to establish himself in BihSr, settled down 
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for a. time under British protection at Allahabad, In order 
to explain how this was possible, we must return to the 
story of the European Companies on the coasts. 

So far as the west coast is concerned, the period was 
uneventful. Friendship with the MarSthas was the accepted 
policy of the authorities at Bombay, and, while there were 
occasional disputes with neighbours, and recurring trouble 
with pirates on the coast, the settlement grew in population, 
wealth and oonuneree. In Bengal disputes with the local 
authorities were frequent, but Calcutta continued to prosper, 
and its population increased largely after 1742, when the 
Marithas from the Central Provinces began to raid into 
Bengal. These raids, which were repeated at intervals for 
some years, make a terrible story. We have said in the last 
chapter that in the seventeenth century the spoils of war 
were indispensable to the continued existence of the Maratha 
pow'er; this justification no longer held good when the 
various members of the confederacy were established in 
productive country, and were not threatened by a powerful 
enemy, but the practice was maintained, and plunder vras 
now the chief aim of the raiders. Again, the discipline 
maintained by SivSji had been strict, and even in his most 
violent raids women had been protected r in Bengal, we r^d 
of murder and mutilation, of arson and rape, practised 
mdiscriminately and without restraint. A contemporary 
description speaks of the Marathas as * slayers of pregnant 
women and infants, of BrShtnans and the poor, fierce of 
spirit, expfert in robbing the property of everyone and in 
committing every sinful act. . . . They slay the unarmed, 
the poor, women and children. They rob all propterty and 
abduct chaste wives.' Other accounts tell of cutting off 
ears, noses and hands, o f women ravished by the members of 
a gang one after another, of houses and temples wantonly 
burnt I Bengal was terror-stricken, and safety could be 
found only in flight, or within the lines by which the settle¬ 
ment at Calcutta had been hastily protected.* 

1 Hie phimsee quoted an talusn troni pp. 50-33 of Sir Jidaiwtii 
Sorlax't fii/Uf And OrUsA dnrimg FolS 0/ tks Mughal Empirt [Pataa, 

*931} ‘ 
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The Coast wiis the scene of the really sigm- 

hcant events of this period. There the English at Madras^ 
and the French in their fortress of Pondichexy, tsrried on 
business prosperously and i>eajceably till the outbreak of 
the War of the Austrian Succession. Fighting went on in 
India from 1746 to 174S; Madras was captured by the 
French, and, until its restoration under the treaty of peace, 
the English headquarters were established at Fort St. David, 
further down the coast; but it essentially a European 
war, and its main effect in India was to establish the reputa¬ 
tion of the French forces as superior to any opposition which 
the country' could offer. WTien Madras was besieged, the 
English invoked the help of the KawSb of Aroot, W'ho did 
w'hat he could, and sent troops for its relief. His forces, 
which consisted of cavalry according to the established 
Indian practice, met trained musketeers supported by 
effective field artillery, and the result was a conclusive 
demonstration that the Indian practice had become obso¬ 
lete ; horses were useless against guns and musketSp and 
European superiority on land became as obvious as European 
predominance at sean 

The French forces were not, however, entirely European, 
for they included some companies of sepoys, a name which 
came into use to denote Indians trained as infantry by 
European officers. The first sepoys of whom we hear were 
employed from about 1720 onw'ards at a French setllement 
on the Malabar Coast; and two companies of these were 
brought to Pondicheryp where they served in this war. In 
its final year, the French cKample Avas followed by the 
English p the sepoys quickly proved their value* and from 
this time on they became an integral part of European armios 
employed in India. 

The news of peace betM'cen England and France produced 
a difficult situation in the South, for both sides had troops 
which they did not needp but could not send home till the 
sailing season came round; and the Governors of Madras 
and Pondichery independently hit on the expedient of saving 
the heavy cost of their maintenance by lending them to some 
Indian power. The first English experiment in this direction 
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was insignificant, but the action taken by Joseph Duplcix, 
the French Governor, mxist be regarded as a turning-point 
in the history of India. Dupleix, who, after previous 
experience in Bengal, had come to Pondichery as Governor 
in 1743, was a man of wide knowlcc^e and great ideas. By 
the time the war ended, he had realised the instability of the 
southern states, and their helplessness against guns and 
muskets; and, starting from these facts, he conceived a 
new political development, wlitch riiould transforin the 
commercial position of the Company he served. 

Commerce between Europe and India still continued on 
the established lines: India wanted little from Europe 
except silver, and the annual remittances of treasure which 
were needed to keep trade moving constituted a heavy drain 
on French resources. Duplcix conceived the idea that his 
Company should acquire territory in India yielding sufficient 
revenue to make such remittances unnecessary ; or, in other 
words, that the surplus revenue of its Indian possessions 
should be exported in the form of commodities. He did not, 
however, obtain the Company’s sanction to this scheme, but 
worked towards it on his ovm initiative, hoping presumably 
that he would be able to present his masters with an accom¬ 
plished fact, and one of such value that it could not be refused. 

To begin with, he aimed at predominance rather than 
formal sovereignty, and his first step was to support two 
claimants who were active in 1749. one to Hyderabad and 
the other to the Carnatic, In the former region he achieved 
definite success, and from 1750 to 1755 his able represen¬ 
tative, Charles de Bussy. was the practical ruler of Hyder¬ 
abad, the coastal districts of which, known as tlie Northern 
Circars,^ were assigned in the regular way to provide the 
cost of the French troops. In the Carnatic things w'ent 
differently. There the initial advantage gained by the 
French convinced the English Governor that, in order to 
save his Company’s trade, he must support the Naw 3 b 
W'hom Dupleix aimed at displacing ; and from 175^ ^754 

the two Companies were at war in this region, though there 

* Properly SmrkSrt » word need by tbe Uogula to denote nn 
tiative tuiit of area cott^pooding to the modein ' distnet.* 
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was peace in Europe. The incidents of the war need not 
detain us; fortune varied, but on the whole the English 
gained predominance in the Carnatic, and ^tablished in 
Indian eyes a military prestige eqaal to that which the 
French had already won. The latter result was due in large 
measure to the successes achieved by Robert Clive, who 
earned in this war the reputation whi^ brought him to the 
front in the next period. The end of the wax come in 1754, 
when the French Company, determined on peace, recced 
Dupleix, and abandoned for the time the struggle for the 
Carnatic. 

The year 1756 saw events which led to the beginning of 
a new period in the history of India. It witnessed the 
outbreak of the Seven Years War, the result of which was 
fatal to French aspirations in the South ; and it witnessed 
also the capture of Calcutta by the ruler of Bengal, an 
act which ultimately led to the establishment of British 
sovereignty over that region. These events form the 
subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE WORK OF CLtVE 

Is June, 1756* the English settlement of Calcutta was 
attacked without warning by Siraj-ud-^laiila, a young man 
who two months earlier had succeeded his grandfethcr ^ 
Nawab of Bengal- His motives are not on record, and his 
character was such that almost any discreditable hypothesis 
would be permissible ; but the most probable view is that 
he was influenced by news of what had been happening in 
the South, and feared that, if he did not take the initiative, 
the Europeans would fight over BengH as they bad fought 
over the Carnatic, Calcutta was not in a position to resist, 
for the fort had become indefensible owing to long<ontinued 
neglect, the garrison was below strength, the officers were 
inefficient, and there was nobody to lead. The Governor 
and some of his Council fled to the ships, the troops got out 
of hand, and the fort surrendered after a short defence. 
Those who surrendered were crowded for the night into a 
single room known as the ' black hole,' which had been used 
as the militaiy prison of the fort, and the great majority of 
them died of suflocation.^ Ayhcn infoimatioD of this 
disaster readied Madras, a relief expedition was despatched 
under the command of Clive, who, in January, i 757 » recovered 
Calcutta, and, after a little fighting, negotiated a treaty with 
Sii5j-ud-daula, Just then came the news of the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War- The NawSb, angry at the loss of 
Calcutta, was inclined to favour the French ; but he vacil¬ 
lated, and, after some intricate diplomacy, the English 

* Thfl view kdvAocfid in the prweat cmtury thit th* sficny of tii« 
* black hole * is AO iflvfcntioii is discussed in Caufl&- ijS. 
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forces, claiming his authority, capturi^ the French settle¬ 
ment at Chandemagore, and thus eiinunated the possibility 
of attack from that quarter. 

Meanwhile Siraj-ud-daula had alienated the wealthy and 
influential Hindus who had been favoured by his prede¬ 
cessor i they expected a campaign of active extortion, and 
some of the lading bankers had been threatened rvith 
forcible conversion. The officers of the army were also 
dissatisfied, 5 iraj-ud-daula was unpopular w'ith all classes, 
a revolutionary movement was initiated by the Hindus, 
and Mir Jafer, an officer who had been in administrative 
charge of the Nawab's troops, and had been dismissed and 
insulted by him, came forw^ard as a candidate for the throne. 
The English authorities, convinced that the revolution would 
be successful, decided to be on the winning side ; hTir Jafar 
promised very favourable terms; and Clive marched against 
the Naw^b with a force of 3,000 men, mainly trained sepoys 
who bad come with him from Madras. On 23rd June, 1757, 
this force met the Nawab's anny ^ at the battle of Flassey; 
Siiaj-ud-daula fled whoi the English attacked; and a few 
days later Clive placed Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal. 
The new Kawlb was weak, irresolute, and, like his prede¬ 
cessor, inclined to extort money from the wealthy Hindus 
who had secured his accession. Clive felt himself bound to 
protect them, and in the diplomatic struggle Mrhtch ensued 
proved himself to be by far the stronger man, so that he 
acquired a predominant position in Bengal. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was appointed Governor of the English settle¬ 
ment ; and in 1759 he found himself confronted by the 
Dutch. Hitherto the Dutch merchants had not played a 
very active part in Indian politics, but they were now- 
alarmed for the future of their lucrative trade in Bengal; 
there, as in the Carnatic, political predominance was likely 
to result in commercial monopoly; and they sent a sniall 
expedition from Batavia in order to back their Haimii! The 
Nawab at Clive's instance forbad the expedition to enter the 

» Siilj-ud-daula's Joitp wm eitliiiated at about 30.400 men. but a. 
■ubstAntii^ proportion, who were under the command of Mli Jafar and 
other revolutioiluies, took no part id the ^ 
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Hoogbly, The Dutch tried to force an entry; but their 
ships were captured, their troops were defeated, and they 
had to accept a humiliating treaty. 

When therefore Clive sailed for England in 1760, he left 
Calcutta reasonably safe from European enemies, but its 
position as regards the Naw£b was uncertain. The English 
troops, though few in number, were a povrerful factor in the 
situation, but the predominance which had been gained in 
Bengal belonged to Clive personally, and not to the men 
whom he left behind him ; it was the result of his exceptional 
insight, his promptitude in action, and his power of imposing 
his will on others. Before continuing the story, we must 
say a few words regarding certain ethical questions which 
arise out of his conduct during these three years, 

Clive himself wrote that the history of the period would 
contain 'fighting, chicanery, intrigues, politics, and the 
Lord knows what," ^ and his view may be confidently 
accepted; but controversy has settled on two incidents in 
particular, the large sums paid to individual officers by MTr 
Jafar on bis accession, and the use by Clive of a fictitious 
document in the course of some intricate negotiations. The 
payments to Clive and other officers, aggregating something 
like half a million sterling, w'ere fiercely denounced in Eng* 
land, and some part of the hostility was doubtless sincere, 
though in reading the passionate invectives of the eighteenth 
century it is always necessary to be on the watch for personal 
and political spite masquerading in the garments of righteous 
indignation. There is no evidenoe to show that the pay¬ 
ments were considered unusual in India, where officers were 
accustomed at this period to make personal profit out of 
public business in the form of either bribes or presents. 

As regards the second count, the position was that 
during the progress of the revolutionary movement, one of 
the leaders of the bankers, whose name usually appears as 
Omichund, was found to be playing a double game, nego¬ 
tiating in his own interests with the NawSb whom he had 
conspired to replace; and, in order to keep him quiet, be 
was shown what purported to be the treaty nmde with Mir 
1 Letter to Uie histonui OnO», quetMl to Hist., v. ijt, 
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jAf&r> but was in fact a fictitious docuniMil containing a 
provision in his favour which did not appear in the authentic 
treaty. CUve's conduct in this matter was justly con¬ 
demned in England, but it is doubtful If Indian diplomatists 
of the day would have seen any reason for objecting to it. 
We have said in an earlier chapter that the leading adminis¬ 
trative treatise of the Hindu period presents administration 
in general, and diplomacy in particular, as an art entirely 
untrammelled by ethical considerations; and the known 
practice of the Moslem period was precisely in accordance 
with this doctrine. To give two illustrations only, 
Aurangzeb, as we have seen, made use of forged letters to 
break up the coalition w'hich had been formed in favour 
of Prince Akbar; while the oldest Hindu biographers of 
Sivajt state as a matter of plain fact that he ordered assassina¬ 
tion in the guise of diplomacy.^ There is no reason to 
suppose that Indian views on this subject had changed in 
the interval which separates Aurangzeb and Sivaji from 
Clive, indeed it might be argued that the conditions pre¬ 
vailing during that interval were likely to operate in favour 
of a relaxation of moral principles; and on this count also 
it must be said that Clive followed the Indian practice 
of the day. Whether he was justified in doing so is a 
question which must be left to casuists. 

As soon as aive left Calcutta, a difficult situation arose 
between the English authorities and Mir Jafar. who was not 
content to be a mere figurehead, and who was known to 
have intrigued wi th the Dutch at the time of their expedition 
to the Hooghly. The idea was mooted of obtaining for 
the Company an appointment as perpetual Viceroy of Bengal 
under the Mogul Emperor, but eventually it was decided 
to replace the Naw 5 b, and, in response to a show of force, 
Mir Jafar withdrew, and was succeeded by Mir Kasim, a 

^ Tha BvideiiCB regarding the usassiiiiLtioii af Hunumant Rao Motd 
la diseased aa pp. 14^-45 Sktw^ji and kit Timis 19^9)- 

On the g«aer?L| question, Mr. A. L, writes : * Political mor^ky 

at its Mean and treacheroat conepimey were tlic 

veiy tircath of the life of the nopM and and vfalation of plighted 

word. p4^dy and usasalnatiao were coTnEnoa<KCurTetice» with our rulcrm 
of the fint half of th* eighteenth nentiuy ' (TAe First Twq Nawabs e/ 
Oudk (Lucknow, i935)t FP- 
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much stronger man, under an agreement which left several 
dangerous i^uestions unsettled. &fir Kasim quickly showed 
that he intended to be a real ruler, and the inevitable clash 
fanift when he interfered with the trade carried on in Bet^ 
by the Company and its servants—a subject which requires 
a few words of explanation. 

For a long time the Company had been exempt under 
the orders of the Mogul Emperor from paying the ordinary 
transit dues levied on commodities passing through 
Bengal; and the Company's savants had claimed that 
this exemption extended to the trade which they carried on 
for their personal benefit, a claim which had been rejected 
both by the Company and by the NawSb. After the battle 
of Plassey, however, Mir Jofar issued orders exempting 
from these duties all goods covered by a pass (known by 
the Indian name ' dustuck') issued by the head of any 
English factory: such passes were in fact used for the 
private goods of the Company's servants ; and the practice 
grew up of selling them to Indian merchants, who were only 
too glad to secure the exemption they conferred* Mir 
Kasim objected entirely to such practices, negotiations 
proved fruitless; and in 1763 matters came to a head at 
Patna, where the Nawib threatened the English factory. 
The merchant in charge of the factory then seized the 
city, but the Naw5b's troops recovered it by force, and a 
state of war resulted. The English forces advanced from 
Calcutta, and defeated the troops of Mir Kasim, who sought 
help from the Nawab of Oudb. The result was the battle 
of Buxar, fought in October, 1764, when the Oudh forces 
were crushed, the NawSb fled, and Sh 3 h Alam the tit^ar 
Mogul Emperor, who had accompanied him in the campaign, 
submitted to the victorious English commander. 

Before this had happened, the English in Calcutta had 
restored the former Nawab. Mir Jafar; and on his death 
in 1763, they recognised bis son as his successor, but on 
terms which made him practically a figure'head, for his 
principal Minister was to be an English nommee, and w^ 
not to be removed without English sanction. At this 
juncture GUve returned to Calcutta for his second term of 
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office (1765-1767) as Governor, and it fell to him to settle 
the affiiirs of Bengal, Oudh and the Emperor—afiairs which 
the battle of Bnxar had thrown into the melttng-pat. 
Nobody in India could have objected if he had established 
the sovereignty of the Company on the basis of conquest 
and effective possession, but this course would probably 
have involved trouble mth Parliament, and also diplomatic 
difficulties in Europe with the French, the Dutch, and 
possibly other Powers : and the settlement actiially made 
avoided such risks. The titular Emperor received as his 
territory a portion of Oudh lying south of the Ganges, 
indnding the dty of AUahabad, which became his residence 
the fugitive Nawab of Oudh was restored to the remainder 
of his kingdom as the Company's ally ; and the Company 
was appointed by the Emperor as Diwan, or revenue ad¬ 
ministrator, of Bengal and Bihlr. It will be recalled that 
Akbar had separated the revenue from the general adminis¬ 
tration throughout his empire, and this arrangement still 
held good in theory, though it was not always r^pected 
in practice. The effect of this appointment was to make 
the Company supreme in Bengal; it already controlled the 
general administration under its arrangement with the 
Nawab, and it now received entire control over the revenue, 
subject only to fixed annual payments to the Emperor and 
the Nawab. 

Clive left India for the last time in 1767, with the political 
situation in the North settled on these lines—Bengal de¬ 
finitely though not formally English, and bounded on the 
west by two friendly Powers, the Emperor, and the Nawab 
of Oudh, beyond whom were the other Powers which have 
already been enumerated; it was an arrangement which 
served for the time, but was not destined to endure for 
long. We must now turn to affairs in the South, 

The Seven Years War brought great changes in Madras, 
At the outset there was little fighting, because there were 
few troops on the spot \ the French forces were mainly m 
Hyderabad, while most of the English had accompanied 
Clive to Bengal. Reinforcements reached both sides from 
Europe, and from 175S the war was actively prosecuted. 
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The English obtained command of the sea, the French were 
defeated decisively at the battle of Wandiwash (January, 
1760), Pondichciy fell in the following year, and the final 
result was to leave the English predominant in the Carnatic,, 
while the French bad lost their bold on Hyderabad. The 
arrangement which Clive made with the Emperor took 
account of the position in the South as well as in the North. 
The Carnatic was made formally independent of Hyderabad, 
thus recognising the facts of the situation, and the Northern 
Ciroars, the coastal districts which for a time had been 
held by the French, were granted to the English Company, 
The latter grant must be regarded as a matter of form, 
because these districts were actually part of Hyderabad ; 
but it became a reality under an agreement made in 1766, 
by which the English at Madias and the Niz3in of Hyderabad 
undertook to help each other in case of need, an agreement 
which was aimed primarily at the growing danger from 
Mysore. 

Haidar All, an adventurer of exceptional ability, had 
now made himself master of Mysore, and, in^ accordance 
with Indian tradition, was eager to extend his teirito^- 
On the north his neighbours, and consequently his potential 
enemies, were the MarSthas and the NizSm; to the east 
lay the Carnatic, ruled by a Nawab who was practically 
dependent on the English ; and the political situation v-as 
thus one of four powers, any number of which imght combine 
against the remainder—a situation which involved the 
complicated diplomacy and ever'shifting alliances character” 
istic of the Indian politics of the period. As early as 1767 
the Company was assisting the Niz5m against Mysore, and 
was then left to cany on the war alone ; two j'eais later it 
made peace, and entered into alhance with Mysore; and 
the game was destined to go on for a long time before 
stability was reached. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

INDIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

When Clive left India in 1767, the Company, already 
dominant in Bengal, and cominitted to a share in the struggle 
for the South, had taken the road which was to lead it to the 
sovereignty of India: before continuLng the stoiy of its 
progress on this road, we may attempt a short description of 
the India to which it was to 5ucx;ee^ Enough has already 
been said regarding the political situation: everywhere 
might counted for much more than right, and in the conduct 
of public affairs there was no room for ethical considerations. 
In regard to war, the fact had been established that, under 
a competent commander, troops armed and trained in 
European style could defeat many times their number of 
troops organised on the Un^ traditional in India ; the lesson 
was being learned, and the latter portion of the century is 
characterised by the spread of the new methods in various 
Indian armies. Among Indian« fighting was regarded not 
as a patriotic duty, but as a respectable, and sometimes 
lucrative, occupation. Many Morlthas bad fought in 
Aurangzeb's armies ; European artJlleiymen were regularly 
employed by the Mar^thas and the Moguls; and no discredit 
attached to the Indians who served the English Company as 
sepoys. They were merely following their trade. 

Administration was, as always in India, essentially 
bureaucratic, the ruler or minister transmitting his orders 
through a chain of subordinate officials, who looked to him, 
and not to the people, for guidance and control Bureau¬ 
cracy, however, did not present in India that aspect of 
impersonal uniformity which the term suggests in Europe, 
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for. so long as he retained his superiors’ favour, the individual 
officer had in practice very wide discretionary powers. The 
regular eniolmnents of office were as a rule less important 
t>ian the total of perquisites, presents, and bribes which a 
competent man could hope to secure. The tenure of a post 
was of quite uncertain duration, and an official who found 
t i'Tnca»lf well oH might have to spend much time and money 
in counteracting the intrigues of competitors who desired to 
oust him, while at the same time he might be engaged in 
similar intrigues to secure his own promotion r personal 
interests were thus apt to count for more than the welfare of 
the people. As regards regular emoluments, the practice of 
assigning the revenue of a stated area in payment of salary, 
which prevailed thioughont the seventeenth century, had 
become unpopular by the dose of Aurangzeb's reign, 
mainly, it seems, because there was no longer any certainty 
of peaceful possession, and in the Sloslem sucoesstori states 
payment in cash appears to have been more usual i but 
assigtunents continued to be made in Maratha territory. 

The spirit of the administration was aptly expresed in 
an aphorism ^ which may be paraphrased as ' Hit before you 
hear'; action was prompt, summary and drastic, except 
when an opportunity offered of mahing money by delay, in 
which case a trifling matter might drag on for an indefinite 
period. The whip was the symbol, and the instrument, of 
executive power, used not only as a punishment, but also in 
order to obtain evidence of guilt, or, perhaps, merdy to 
assert the authority of the widder l and there is nothing to 
suggest any regulations restricting its employment. Each 
local official was thus very much of an autocrat within the 
area of his jurisdiction. 

The economic life of the country was dominated by the 
prevailing insecurity, for war might break out almost any¬ 
where, while bands of robbers made the roads unsafe, and 
harried the villages at their pleasure. There are some 
indications that life and property were somewhat more 
secure in the MarStha territory than elsewhere, but outside 
its limits the Mar^thas were the greatest danger of all; 

» Id Ilinili, Hi pUJUtf b>l. ’ Cut the bloi*, then the 
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their activities in Bengal, which have been <!escribed in a 
previous chapter, might be repeated in any other region 
which they were in a position to raid. An Indian account ^ 
of what is now the western portion of the United Provinces, 
written about the year teUs of the inhuman measures 
taken to extract money from the peasants in a period of 
famine by the officers of MahSdji Sindhia, who then domi¬ 
nated that region. One of his tax-collectors, w'e read,' tied 
rags to the bodies of the rich and pfx>r alike, and, pouring 
oU on them, set them on fire. , , , Crowded rows of men are 
seen streaming from one place to another in search of food. 
Famine and robbery have enhanced their agony, and a third 
evil, viz., Mahadji’s tax-collectors, has now been added to 
the other two.' In Rajputana, again, the Marithas were 
a terror to Chiefs and peasants alike, and the enmity between 
these fighting races was destined to be an important factor 
in the extension of the Company's territories. 

Looking at the records of the time, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the conditions of life in the villages 
were far worse than they had been in the reign of Akbar, 
worse perhaps than they had ever been before. Under 
Akbar, peasants could ordinarily pursue their business in 
peace, and, while the revenue demanded from them was 
high, it was assessed and collected on generally equitable 
lines. In the eighteenth century the standard rate of assess¬ 
ment was higher than under Akbar, being nearer one-half 
than one-third of the produce, but in practice the amount 
daimed was decided by no standard other than ability to 
pay under the severest pressure; and when one collector 
had done his worst, the officers of some rival claimant might 
come to glean whatever had been overlooked. To possess 
visible or tangible wealth was merely to invite stronger men 
to take it by force; and, to men of energy, agriculture 
offered no attractions comparable with a career of active 
spoliation. 

While, however, their numbers had been depleted by 
the superior attractions of fighting and robbery, the peasants 

» Jrom Mr, C. S, SardMaJ’* JlfAift #/ Uerittha NUtm 

(Tkimha/^ 19 - 333 . PP- 
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still constituted the principal element in the economic life 
of India. If we have said nothing about the development 
of agriculture during the period of Moslem rule, the re^ti 
is that there is practically nothing to say. A few new crops 

_among them maize, potatoes and tobacco~had been 

introduced from America by the Portuguese, and were 
spreading over the country, but, speaking generally, the 
products, and the methods, of agriculture continued on the 
traditional lines. Important changes had, however, occurred 
in the relations of the peasants with the revenue adminis¬ 
tration. We have seen that, under Akbar, individual peasants 
were, as far as possible, assessed to revenue hy officials in 
accordance with definite orders. This practice had changed 
by the middle of the seventeenth century, when village- 
assessment had become the general rule. At the beginning 
of each agricultural year the official assessor came to terms 
with the headmen of each village for a lump sum to be paid 
for that year by the village as a whole; and the headmen 
then allocated this sum among the individual peasants 1^ 
methods whidi ditered from village to village, but were in 
essence substantially just. 

By the end of the seventeenth century a further develop¬ 
ment had occurred. The revenue of a village, or aggregate 
of villages* was commonly farmed for a period of years, and 
it was now a farmcTp not an official, who came to terms 
annually with the village headmen. This change had an 
important bearing on the struggle for territorial spheres of 
influence/ whichp as we have already said, characterised the 
eighteenth century* The headmen still held the traditional 
view that they were entitled to protection m return for the 
reveiiiie they paid ; and* when the admiriistration bad lost 
the power to protect theiDp they w'ere prepared to pay 
revenue to anyone who could give them peace* The path 
of ambition was thus dearly markech A man could begin 
with the possession of a fort, ami a small body of retainers I 

1 For tbfl benefit ot reader^ wish t* study this snbjcct Ip tlifi cm* 
teenpormry AathontieA, it may be cipLained ttuLt the ordini-ry word for a 
apbeie of interest wma iitiuk (more ucurattly. xa'd/JiiAa), the holder 
trai The cDDuotaliop oJ these words h« changed, and wy 
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he could thcD obtain farms for tbc villages round, which 
would pay him so long as he could protect them ; and out of 
the profits of his farms he could by degrees increase his forces 
and extend his sphere of influence, looking to the time when 
he might be strong enough to withhold the payments stipu¬ 
lated in his farms, and thereby become an independent Chief. 

Obviously the persons in the best position to follow this 
path were those who were already established as Chiefs of 
a larger or smaller area; and many Chiefs in fact extended 
their spheres by taking farms of neighbouring villages, with 
which they had had no previous connection. Meanwhile 
the ordinary farms were tending to become hereditary, as 
the line of least resistance, and, as time W'ent on, the distinc¬ 
tion between farmers and Chiefs tended to disappear. The 
obvious fact was a man exercising authority for the time 
being over the peasants of a larger or smaller area \ the 
question how his authority originated was of no practical 
importance. The agrarian position towards the dose of 
the eighte^th century was thus essentially unstable. Scat¬ 
tered over the country there were these spheres of Interest, 
difiering widely in their origin, but alike in the fact that 
their holders exercised within them some or all of the powers 
of sovereignty, sometimes acknowledging, and at other 
times denying, the superior authority of the formal sovereign, 
whoever he m^ht be, Such spheres might extend, or con¬ 
tract, or dbintegrate, as fortune might decide ; and stability 
was reached only when sovereignty passed to the Company, 
The new sovereign recognised some of the spheres as consti¬ 
tuting states subject to its paramountcy, while it accepted 
others as constituting landed estates within the territory it 
administered, and the distinction was drawn less on logical 
principles than on the conditions prevailing at the moment, 
so that, as we have said in an earlier chapter, it was sometimes 
a matter of luck whether an individual emerged as a Prince, 
entitled to assess and collect the revenue due from his 
peasants, or as a landholder, liable to pay the revenue 
assessed on his property, and entitled to coUect rent from 
the peasants who cultivated it. 

The foregoing account applies primarily to the Mogul 
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succession states. In the MaiiStha territory and in parts of 
the South, wbiJc firming of the revenue was extensively prac¬ 
tised. direct relations between the revenue administration 
and the peasants did not entirely disappear, and the theory 
at least survived. There is thus some historical justification 
for the division of India into zaminddri and ryolyfdrf, which 
grew up under Brit ish rule. Broadly speaking, northern India 
is zatnlnddn, that is to say. there are landholders {zamin-ddr) 
intermediary between the State and the peasants, while in 
the South the State deals directly with the peasants or ryots, 
assessing and collecting the revenue due from each. 

Turning to other aspects of the economic life of the 
eighteenth century, the production of minerals was at a low 
ebb. Old w'orkings show that gold, and perhaps silver, had 
been procured at some period, but this must have been 
earlier than the Turkish conquests the diamond-fields of 
Golconda, which had been profitably exploited in the seven- 
teenth century, were now unproductive; and the jdeld of 
gems was small, though the pearl fishery continued in the 
far south. The copper mines in RajputSna and Central 
India, which had supplied most of the North, decreased in 
productivity in the course of the seventeenth century, and 
the bulk of India ^vas now dependent on imports of that 
metal. Iron and steel of excellent quality were produced in 
many places, but the existence of the coal-fields was still 
unknown, and the iron industry was limited, as was the case 
in other countries, by the supply of charcoal for smelting ; 
vigorous exploitation led quickly to exhaustion of the forests 
within reach of the mines, and then the locahty would have 
to be abandoned till the forests grew again. In most parts of 
India iron, though procurable, was relatively dear, and this 
fact may reasonably be correlated writh the economy of the 
metal which is observable in the indigenous'processes of 
agriculture and industry. 

The only other minerals requiring notice are salt and 
saltpetre. The former was mined in the Punjab, and else¬ 
where was extracted by evaporation from inland sources or 
from sea water; it was everywhere heavily taxed, and in 
some places monopolised by the rulers; but its distribution 
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over the country constituted one of the most important 
branches of internal trade. Saltpetre, then an indispensable 
ingredient of gunpowder, was produced in many regions by 
lixiviating the soil; but the great export trade to Europe 
was at this time concentrated in Patna, the capital of Bihar, 
where the difierent Companies maintained factories primarily 
for its supply. 

In Bengal most of the trade was carried on boats through 
the inland waterways: elsewhere it passed by roads, not 
metalled or surfaced, but merely open strips of land, some' 
times defined by avenues of trees, and provided at intervals 
with weUs and walled halting-places. The Mogul system of 
policing the roads had definitely broken down ; \fhere police 
posts survived, they were usually in effect blackmailing 
agencies, and a merchant who could not provide an adequate 
escort had to compound as best he might for his protection 
on the road, as well as for the transit dues levied by anyone 
who was in a position to exert bis authority. In some cases 
carts drawn by teams of oxen were in use, but pack-animals 
were more generally employed. The inland trade in grain 
was in the hands of the ' briniairm' (more accurately, 
banjdra), who were itinerant merchants, possessed of sub¬ 
stantial capital and owning the large numbers of pack-oxen 
which they employed : in the eighteenth century their 
bu^ness consisted mainly of providing for the needs of 
troops on the march, and their huge convoys arc familiar 
features in the records of the British array in India, which in 
the early days depended mainly on them for its supplies. 

We know practically nothing of the condition of the 
ordinary handicrafts, but it is reasonable to conjecture that 
they bad suffered from the decline of agriculture and the 
dangers of transit. The artisans who worked for export 
tended more and more to congregate at the European 
settlements, where they found their markets, and where they 
were comparatively safe r the export trade therefore suffered 
less than inland commerce from the prevailing insecurity. 
The most important exports were still cotton goods, but 
there bad been some remarkable fluctuations in the European 
demand for these. In the middle of the seventeenth century 
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the exports consisted mainly of plain calico to be used as 
household linen in Europe, and as clothes in America and 
West Africa; but some printed goods also were taken by 
Europe for decorative purposes. Later on fine muslins and 
prints became the rage in England, and large quantities of 
these were exported. The art of oottoa-printing was, how¬ 
ever, developing in England, and in 1700 the use of Indian 
printed and dyed calicoes was prohibited, a measure of 
protection to a growing industry which appears more natural 
today than it did to the classical economists. Importation 
for re-export was still permitted, and the trade in cotton 
goods, taken as a whole, was not very seriously affected by 
these and other protective measures; hut its days were 
numbered, for the invention of powerdriven machinery 
eventually placed the English cotton industry beyond the 
reach of competition by Indian handworkers, and the tide 
of trade was soon to be reversed. Apart from cotton goods 
and saltpetre, tlie most important item of trade was the silk 
of Bengal. In this also the English industry was pro¬ 
tected, but the raw material was largely imported from India. 

The trade with Europe was carried on mainly by the 
Companies’ ships, but Indian vessels continued to be active 
in Asiatic waters. It is impckssible to form any precise idea 
of the extent of Indian ownership, for the records of the 
period are apt to lump together under the term ' country 
ships ' the vessels owned by Europeans in India with those 
owned by Hindus, Moslems and Armenians; we know only 
the fact that activity continued. In regard to navigation 
the most important event of the century was the reopening 
of direct trade between India and China. We have seen in 
earlier chapters how the old direct trade had given way. 
In the sixteenth century Portuguese vessels sailed between 
India and Macao, at the mouth of the Canton river, but this 
trade was not formally open to Indians. After the decay of 
Portuguese shipping, trade again became indirect, mamly 
through various Dutch seaports in Java and elsewhere; but 
at the end of the seventeenth century the port of Canton 
became available, and as time went on it was frequented 
not only by the Companies' ships, but by country vessels, 
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the latter carrying in particular Indian opium, which, d^ite 
its formal prohibition by the Emperor of China, found a 
lucrative market on his coasts. 

This branch of trade was largely in the hands of Aitnenian 
merchants who had settled in Calcutta, We first meet 
Armenians engaged in the overland trade between northern 
India and the countries farther west, and some of them were 
already li vitig on the east coast when the Dutch arrived there, 
while others had settled in'Gujarit, The Armenians found 
their chance in the rising settlement of Calcutta, where they 
were accorded the status of Europeans, and quickly became 
an important element in the commercial population. Simi¬ 
larly, the settlement of Bombay was taken advantage of by 
the parsecs living on the coast of Gujarat, who obtained a 
large ^are in its commerce, and, as time went on, in the 
great industrial development which centred there; and in 
the same way the Jews, who had been settled on the coast 
for many centuii^, found in the new' conditions scope for a 
wide extension of their commercial activities. 

The commercial life of India depended less, how'ever, on 
the men of these rac^ than on the merchants and financiers, 
whether Hindu or Moslem, whose firms ramified over the 
conntry, and undertook whatever business offered a chance 
of profit, not merely buying and selling, but also remitting 
funds by means of bills, insuring goods in transit, and lending 
money in large sums. The European records of the seven¬ 
teenth century show that the leading merchants in places 
like Pulicat or Surat were comparable in point of resources 
as well as of ability with those of London or Amsterdam, 
and one of them, Virji Vora of Surat, was commonly spoken 
of as the richest merchant in the whole world. The condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the eigliluenlh century were necessarily 
unfavourable to such firms, and the tendency was for the 
ablest financiers to establish themselves in the European 
settlements, where their capital was comparatively safe; 
but we get occasional hints indicating that in the interior of 
the country business continued to be carried on in spite of all 
obstacles. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that public 
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debts first come into prominence during the eighteenth 
century. The older Indian practice to hold large accu¬ 
mulated balances in tbe treasury, and to draw on these for 
wars or other emergencies. In the Mogul period we occa¬ 
sionally hear of loans being taken from bankers, sometimes 
under pressure, by a claimant to a throne, but not by an 
actual ruler. Treasuries were now gcneraJly depleted, for 
the decline of agriculture had reduced the revenue, and 
rulers were borrowing from their subjects as a regular prac¬ 
tice. Tov’iiards tlie end of the century the NawSb of Oudh 
was heavUy in debt, and Sindhia was being pressed for 
payment by his creators: while, somewhat earlier, the 
Nawab of Arcot ii'as living largely on credit. The European 
Companies had long been accustomed to borrow from Indian 
bankers for commercial purposes, and the English Company 
had bonds outstanding in Bengal In I these were 
paid ofi by Warren Hastings, who avoided fresh borrowing 
by some very undesirable expedients. Thus the public debt 
of India had not yet come into existence, but the practice of 
governmental borrowing was well estabjisjied. 


From what has already been said, it will be obvious that 
the conditions of the eighteenth century were unfavourable 
to cultural development. With lew exceptions, neither the 
Maritha rulers nor the Kawabs stand out as patrons of art 
or literature ; the capitals of the former are now distin¬ 
guished chiefly by the temples which they built, while of the 
latter only Lucknow requires a short notice. The first 
Navvfibs of Oudh lived in or near the old Hindu city of 
Ajodhya on the bank of the Gogra; but after the middle of 
the century Lucknow was chosen as the «tpital, and its 
w'ortbiest public buildings date from this period, as do most 
of the art industries which have survived. Its architectural 
horrors came later. 

The artistic crafts were at this period beginning to suffer 
from tlie growing demand for competing European products. 
In the Mogul empire wealthy connoisseurs had soaght, in 
particular, rarities ajid curiosities, wherever they came from. 
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and bad looked tndideiently to Europe and to China. Tbie 
taste persistedi but as time \^'ent on purchasers c am e to took 
mainly to the West ‘ pictures and omanients were chosen 
more for their origin than for their artistic worth ; and a 
foundation was thus being laid for w*hat must be described 
as the degradation of Indian taste which characterised most 
of the nineteenth century, when almost anything European 
found a ready market, but local craftsmen could not sell 
their best work. 

The art of painting, which had already suHered from the 
puritanical attitude of Aurangzeb, declined stiU more all 
over India, and the tradition of the earlier schools survived 
only in Rajputana and some small hill states. Of literature 
there is little to be said. Sanskrit studies persisted, but 
their products were unimportant. In the modem lan> 
guages, both in North and South, the place of honour was 
still held by the poetry of the bhakii faiths, but the quality 
was not maintained, and there are not many outstanding 
names to be placed beside those of the earlier period. Two 
points regarding this literature require notice. In the first 
place, it was still almost entirely poetical; modem Indian 
prose belonged to the nineteenth century. In the second 
place, it was not yet printed, but vims for the most part 
communicated by word of mouth. Printing presses had 
been used by missionaries in India as early as the sixteenth 
century, but their use had not spread, and the effective 
introduction of the art was to be the work of the early British 
administration. 

The only noteworthy development of the period was the 
spread of Hindustani as a literary language. We have 
described in a previous chapter the origin of this lingua 
franca in the days of the Turkish conquests. About the 
year 1600 some writers in Hyderabad began to use Hindu¬ 
stani as a medium of literary expression, and in the course 
of a century it achieved a definite standard of form, along 
with a greater bias towards Persian than was present in the 
spoken language. During the eighteenth century Urdu, as 
the written language is called, became popular in the North, 
particularly in Delhi and in Lucknow, and much poetry, 
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some of it of high quality, was produced in these centres ; 
Id thi3 ease abot prose to come later. 

In mattery concemiiig religion there are no striking 
devcloprnents to record. Among the Moslem community 
two conflictmg tendencies were at work. On the one handj 
the coUapkse of the Mogul empire made for unity in face of 
the danger that their faith ajid culture might be submerged ; 
on the other hand, the struggle for power tended to emph^ise 
the racial and sectarian cleavages which had existed for so 
long^ and faction stiU dominated most of the centres of 
Moslem rule* The great days of Islam in India were gone ; 
the jizya tax. the symbol of its supremacy, was no longer 
claimed; the future was dark; and the devout Moslem, 
aloof from the factions of the Courts^ could find a refuge from 
the present only in that resignation to the will of God which 
his faith enjoins. 

The restoration of Hinduism to political power had no 
counterpart on the religious side, and the only feature of the 
period which deser\^es mention is the increasing popularity 
in parts of northern and eastern India of what is known as 
hlntrism* We have seen that popular religion in. the North 
had come to centre on one or other of the incarnations of 
Vishnu. Along mth the idea of incarnation came another 
conception^ the * energic power * of the god, repre¬ 

sented in the consort of the god incarnate ; and the name 
tSntrism covers the forms of w'orship devoted specially to 
this energic power. The motherhood aspect of divinity 
which it emphasises is a not unfamiliar concept, but other¬ 
wise it is an unattractive cult, full of spells and magic, 
dominated in its extremer forms by sexual ideas, and some¬ 
times expressing pKjMfer In terms of violence or even cmtJty; 
its popularity in the eighteenth century* when some of its 
most important manuals were compiled, may fairly be taken 
as evidence of the moral degradation to be expected in 
such a period. 


Finally* a few words may be said regarding the sodal 
life of Europeans in India. In the days when their interests 
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were confined to tiade, the merchants on the whole lived 
in European style, while borrowing such Indian practices 
as they found convenient; their tables were served in 
European fashion, though Indian dishes figured on them, 
and they usually appeared in public dressed as Europeans, 
though they might wear Indian clothes for comfort in their 
houses. European women were, however, still rare in 
India, and some of the merchants contracted more or less 
durable alliances with Indians, sometimes slaves bought 
for the purpose ; such alliances naturally tended to promote 
the adoption of Indian habits, while the offspring already 
began to present the problems familiar in the case of mixed 
races. 

Europeans were in close commercial relations with the 
great Indian wholesale houses, but in so far as these belonged 
to Hindus, social Intercourse was limited by caste-restrictions 
which prevented anything in the way of meals in common. 
With Moslems, ivbether merchants or officials, similar 
obstacles did not exist; they could meet Europeans at 
table, or join ;vith them in sport, and intimate friendships 
between individuals were not unknown; but Moslem 
officers expected, and generally received, the deference 
which was due to their position. 

The establishment of European garrisons in the various 
settlements had unfortunate social results. The merchants 
had usuaUy been gentlemen, or at least men of some educa¬ 
tion : the soldiers were drawn mainly from the lowest 
classes, they were not always well disciplined, and, w*hen 
they were not on active service, they had plenty of time on 
their hands. Their intercourse with Indians took place 
mainly in taverns and brothels, and it may fairly be said 
that in this cnviTonment India and Europe saw each other 
at the worst. 

About the middle of the century a change in the social 
position was impending, in that the English merchants 
were about to step into the position of authority hitherto 
held mainly by Moslems; and from this time on English 
influences reatied India in two distinct currents. There 
were, first, the higher ranks of the Company’s servants, 
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merchants in process of transformation into administrative 
ofi&cers, and acknowledging progressively that in their 
conduct in India ttcbkss^ oblige : there were, second, 
soIdieiB and others of lower rank, claiming more or less 
consciously the same position of authority, but not as a rule 
acknowledging the corresponding obligation. The two 
classes were cot entirely distinct, for some membeis of the 
first fell below, and some of the second rose above, the 
prevalent standard, but the distinction was nevertheless 
real, and its effects became manifest in the social position 
which characterised the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER XXXVr 

WARREN HASTINGS AS ADMINISTRATOR 

Warren Hastings, w!io had previously served the Company 
for fifteen years in Bengal, and was now a member of the 
Council at Madras, was appointed Governor of Bengal in 
1773. five years after Give's departure ; two years later, 
under the Regulating Act passed by Parliament in 1773, 
he became Governor-General in Council, with authority in 
some matters over Madras and Bombay, a position which 
he retained until 1785, As Governor, be had no serious 
opposition to meet; as Governor-General, he was at first 
opposed by a hostile Tna|ority of his Council, led by his 
bitter enemy, Philip Francis, and for two years be was 
almost powerless ; but from 1776 onwards he was generally 
able to attain bis objects, either by the support of a majority, 
or by the use of his casting vote in a divided Council. 

The Regulating Act requires a few words of introduction. 
During the seventeenth century the Company derived its 
legal existence, and its monopoly of eastern trade, from 
letters patent issued by the Crown ; but. after the Revolution 
of 1688, Parliament took the place of the Crown, and the 
Company’s monopoly was acknowledged and extended by 
successive statutes. For some time, however, the affairs of 
the Company lay outside the region of political controversy, 
and the period of active interveation in its business dates 
from the achievements of Clive, when English statesmen 
and politicians came to recognise that the developments in 
India concerned the nation as wdl as the Company. Inter-^ 
vention was in fact necessary, but the Act was tentative, 
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and left some important questions undecided: in particular, 
while it authorised the establishment of a Supreme Court 
of Justice in Calcutta, entirely independent of the Company, 
it failed to define the court's jurisdiction in precise teums, a 
failure which resulted in serious practical difficulties. The 
court was given jurisdiction over Briti^ subjects in India, 
but the term ' British subject' was not explained, and 
the question whether it covered Indians was left open; 
in other words, the Act avoided a pronouncement on the 
question of sovereignty. To dispose of this topic once for 
all, we may say that this evasion charucterised also the 
later statutes passed during the eighteenth oenttuy; and 
it was only in the year 1S13 that Parliament formally 
recorded the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom over the Company’s territorial acquisitions 
in India, a position which was accepted by France and by 
Holland in treaties made in the following year. British 
sovereignty in India has thus been a legal and diplomatic 
fact since that time; it had long existed over the island of 
Bombay, but the question when it became a fact in other 
parts of India is stUl open to academic argument. 

The main task of Hastings, the organisation of an 
administrative system in Bengal, was, however, imposed on 
him by the Company, not by Parliament: he had to trans* 
form a great commercial machine into a govezmneut, and 
he was given a free hand to do so, but he had to make use 
of the existing stafi, which, owing to historical causes, was 
ill suited for the purpose. In its early days the Company 
had engaged merchants and factors for short periods, and 
the Directors had selected individuals for their qualifica¬ 
tions for particular duties. Re-engagements soon became 
usual, 50 that a service of experienced merchants came 
gradually into existence, and this service was organised on 
the basis of early recruitment and promotion by seniority 
from grade to gr^e. In course of time the service became 
so popular that it was decided to confine it to the nominees 
of in^vidual Directors; and appointments thus went by 
favour, the only tedmical qualification required being a 
knowledge of book-keeping. 
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The popularity of the service was not due to the emolu¬ 
ments, for there were no pensions, and the salaries were 
very small; nor \*-as it due to the amenities of life in India, 
where conditions were often most unpleasant, and the rate 
of mortality was sometimes terribly high ; the real attraction 
was the hope of quickly making a fortune by private trade, 
carried on with capital obtained from friends in England 
or borrowed from Indians. At first the Company bad 
endeavoured to prevent this practice, but it failed to do so, 
and eventually it allowed its servants to trade for their 
own benefit, subject only to certain restrictions which were 
not infrequently evaded. The ordinary servant of the 
Company thus led a double life ; be was carrying on the 
Company's business, and he was in business for himself in 
conditions where his personal interests would often 
with those of his employers. 

There were, too, other ways of making money. We 
have mentioned already the sales to Indians of the' dustucks* 
or passes which secured them exemption from transit dues ; 
and, in the practice of the country, money, w'hether called 
a bribe or a present, was freely offered in return for any 
favour which an individual had it in his power to grant. 
The whole environment was in fact thoroughly demoralising; 
and it appears to be the case that demoralisation was pro¬ 
gressive. and that it had reached its height about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when Clive himself and his 
principal officers could accept presents on the scale already 
indicated. It might well seem a hopeless task to construct 
an administration from staff trained on these lines; but 
the most striking feature of the records of the period is the 
way in which men rose above the past, and juniors who, 
only a few years before, had come out to make money for 
themselves, emerged as zealous administrators, pressing the 
needs and claims of the people on their superior officers. 

The evolution of what came to be known as the 
Covenanted Civil Service was, however, a matter of time. 
Clive, in his second term of office, had enforced the Company's 
orders against the acceptance of presents, and had attempted 
unsuccessfully to raise the scale of salaries. Hastings 
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aboli&hed the abuse of * dustucks.’ and laid the foundations 
of an administrative service separated from the commercial 
organisation; and his successor. Lord Cornwallis, built on 
those foundations the structure which gradually became 
the civil govenunent of India, a body of men still owing 
their start in life to patronage, but coming to India for 
an administrative career, enjoying adequate emoluments 
which they were forbidden to supplement, and developing 
that tradition of public service of which the germ had 
already appeared in the time of Hastings. 

The main administrative work of Hastings consisted of 
the liberation of internal trade, the reorganisation of the 
revenue system, and the establishment of courts of justice. 
Regarding the first of these, it will be recalled that the old 
Hindu fiscal system recognised a very large number of 
duties on oornmeroe and industry, and that Akbar had 
abolished these cn tnasst. H is orders dearly had uo durable 
efiect, for Auiangzeb abolished the same duties again: 
and the old system quickly recovered in the disorganisation 
of the eighteenth century. Not merely tlie established 
governments, but local Chiefs and landholders, set up 
custom-houses on the roads within their authority, and 
levied onerous duties on everything that passed; and it 
was in fart this multiplicity of taxing-posts that made the 
sale of ' dustucks' such a remunerative business. Acting 
under the Directors’ orders, Hastings suppressed all 
smaller posts, reduced to a trifling figure the duties levied 
at the five centres where regubr custom-houses ivere main¬ 
tained, and thus enabled goods to pass freely throughout 
Bengal and Bihar. 

This beneficent reform was comparatively easy to effect, 
but the revenue system presented a much more complex 
problem, and one which baffled Hastings as W'ell as his 
successors. Holding the position of DiwSn, the Company 
was responsible for the assessment and collection of the 
land-revenue, that sliara of the peasants’ produce which was 
due to the State ; but the Company’s officials knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, and nobody in Bengal was 
anxious to enlighten them as to either the records of the 
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past or the practice qf the time. Clive had merely retained 
the organisation which he took over; an Indian expert 
staS, working under ignorant English supervisors, was 
clearly an unsatisfactory arrangement ; and it w'as uni¬ 
versally believed, though it could not be formally proved, 
that the experts were defrauding the Company, and 
oppressing the peasants, in their haste to get rich. By 
orders w^hich were published in India in 177a, the Company 
announced its detemnination ' to stand forth ... in the 
character of Diw'Sn,' or, in other w'ords, to create its own 
machinery for assessment and collection of the revenue. 

The actual position in Bengal at this time may be 
described as follows. First, there were the peasants, who 
cultivated the soil, and made payments in cash representing 
the sliare of picKiuce due to the State ; English officers had 
no means of knowing how these payments W'ere calculated. 
Second, there were landholders fzamtndar), who received 
these payments, and handed a portion of them over to the 
treasury as land-revenue; English officers had no means of 
knowing how much a landholder received, how much he 
was really bound to pay, or what was the actual relationship 
between landliolder and peasant. Naturally most of them 
tended to think of the position in terms of the landlord-and^ 
tenant system with wUch they were familiar in England, 
and in fact the analogy was sufficiently close to be seriously 
misleading. 

The agrarian history of Bengal is still in some matters 
obscure, but the following outline gives Uie main facts with 
substantial accuracy. At the time of Akbar’s conquest 
much of the country was in the possession of Giiefs, that is 
to say, men of local influence who paid an agreed sum as 
revenue, and had a free hand in dealing with their peasants. 
Early in the seventeenth century most of these Giiefs were 
set aside, and the revenue due from the peasants was either 
assigned as salary or gathered in by official collectors, who 
accounted for it to the Revenue Minister of the empire. 
At some uncertain period these collectors were transformed 
into farmers, by undertaking to pay a round annual sura 
instead of accounting for their receipts; and as the central 
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administration became progressively less effident the fanners 
tightened their hold on the peasants, secured a hereditary 
position, and came to be known by the general name of 
landholders. 

So the process was similar in its essence to what we 
have already described in northern India, but in Bengal there 
was the pe^ar feature that the farmers' payments became 
fonnally, though not actually, stabilised. The amount of 
* revenue “ due from them was never altered, but their total 
payments were from time to time increased arbitrarily by 
what were called ' cesses ' added to the ' revenue/ so that 
the State in fact continued to assert its daitn to share in the 
varying produce of the 001mtry, though in point of form it 
had accepted the position of receiving merely a fixed rent^ 
charge. This constituted the true differentia between the 
Bengal landholder and the English landlord of the period ; 
in Bengal it was open to the State to demand from the land¬ 
holders whatever it might clioose on account of its claim to 
a share of the produce of the soil; while the known practice 
of the Moslem period establishes the freedom of the State to 
alter from time to time the methods of realising the share 
due ultimately from the peasants. From the Indian stand¬ 
point, then, it was open to the adrainistration to set the land¬ 
holders aside in favour of some alternative method of assess¬ 
ing and collecting the State's share of produce: but English¬ 
men, with a greater respect for prescription than prevailed 
in India, might hesitate to go so 

In point of fact, Hastings began by setting the land¬ 
holders aside, and, in order to ascertain the true value of the 
State's right to revenue, farmed the revenue for five years to 
the highest bidders, who, in accordance with Indian practice, 
paid certain allowances to the dispossessed landholders. 
The result was disastrous, for much of the country fell into 
the hands of mere speculators, who oppressed the peasants 
cruelly in order to snatch the maximum of profit, or some¬ 
times to cover their miscalculations of what the country 
could yield. Some such evil was an inevitable consequence 
of the method of farming by auction, but its magnitude was 
determined largely by the abnormal economic situation. 
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A faiSuxe of the rains of 1769 hojd resulted in acute famine 
throughout the greater part of Bengal; and, as has been 
said in an earlier chapter, famine in those days meant 
disorganised agriculture for something like a generation. 
The loss of population was estimated to have amounted to 
one-third of the whole, and it may be assumed that the loss 
of plough-o?ten had been proportionately greater; for want 
of men and cattle the usual area of laud could not be culti¬ 
vated ; it was certain that the former revenue could not be 
paid : and nobody, whether official or speculator, could do 
more than guess vaguely what the country could yield. For 
five years then the administration was trying vainly to 
collect an impossible revenue from speculative farmers who 
were trying to extort it from the surviving peasants. At 
the conclusion of this period the practice of farming by 
auction was discarded, and various experiments were tried ; 
but the opinion steadily gained ground that it was a mistake 
to set the landholders aside, and as a rule the revenue was 
whatever sum a bndhalder could be prevailed on to ofiler. 

So far, the English administrators merely attempted to 
work an existing system about which they knew very little; 
but in the course of the discussions an idea emerged w-hidi 
was entirely new in India, the idea that the sums payable 
by landholders should be fixed once for all, and that they 
should thus be given in effect the status of English landlords, 
subject only to the payment of an unvarying quit-rent. 
This idea was eventually accepted, and received effect in 
1793, but during Hastings' term of office it was only a matter 
for discussion, and when he left India the revenue adminis¬ 
tration was still the field of experiment. 

The third branch of his administrative activities was the 
establishment of local courts of justice. In this matter a 
distinction most be drawn between Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, the three ' presidency towns ' as they came to be 
known, and the rest of the country. The former had been 
gradually equipped with institutions on the English model, 
appropriate to settlements in a foreign country, while in the 
case of the latter an attempt was now made to provide for 
Indian needs. We have seen in a previous chapter that in 
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the Mogul empire litigation was disposed of by executive 
officials, sometimes sitting with the kSzi, or judge. Nc 
clear-cut line of division was drawn betueen civil and 
crimina] cases, but in practice ofSciaU seem to have dealt 
with the matters which concerned their particular business, 
so that affiecting the public peace fell to officers of the 
general administration, while the revenue officers dealt with 
questions conceming landholders and peasants. Under 
Hastings this distinction was made precise, and was modified 
so as to separate civil from criminal jurisdiction as the terms 
were understood by Englishmen. Two sets of local courts 
were established, the one consisting of magistrates and 
judges who dealt with offences, the other, known as Div?Sni 
Adalat {HteraJly, revenue courts), having jurisdiction not 
merely in questions affecting the revenue, but in all civil 
disputes between individuals. From these local courts 
appeals lay to the chief courts; the final authority in civil 
litigation was the Sadr Adalat, which at first con¬ 

sisted of the Governor-General in Council, while in criminal 
matters the ultimate decision still lay with the titular 
NawSb, who w'as under the Council’s supervision. 

This system was far from perfect, but it was much better 
than what preceded it, and the new courts quickly became 
popular with the people* Their early working was. however, 
disturbed by a rlash of jurisdiction with the Supreme Court 
established in 1774 under the Regulating Act. Sir Elijah 
Impey, the first Chief Justice of this court, \s'as not a paragon, 
but he was certainly not the monster of iniquity painted by 
Macaulay in essay on Warren Hastings j he was a com- 
pwtent lawyer, somewhat meticulous and pedantic, deter¬ 
mined to uphold the authority of the bench, and to exercise 
its jurisdiction to tlie full. But, as we have said already, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was not dearly defined ; 
Impey held that it extended over all the mhabitants of 
Bengal, the Council held that it did not, and by the year 
1780 matters came to a deadlock. Hiistuigs, who had 
previously proposed the amalgamation of the Supreme 
Court with the Sadr Diu^nl Adilat, now met the difficulty 
by appointing Impey to be President of the latter body. 
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while reindniiiif Chief Jiistice of the former. This practical 
unification of the judicial system removed the immediate 
deadlock, and a year later the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was defined by Parliameut in such a manner as to 
obviate further disputes. 

The establishment ol oourts of ji^tice led incidentally to 
the remarkable development ot the legal pdTofesston which 
characterised the nineteenth century. In the Indian system 
of justice there were no practising lawyers ; litigants pre¬ 
sented their own and* if they got help from otilside, 

it was from persons of influence whom they could persuade, 
or bribe^ to interfere. We read of Portuguese lawyers 
practising in Goa in the sixteenth century, and the first 
Indians who axe knowm to have entered the profession were 
clerks taken into partnership by their Portt^ese employers, 
but these firms were purely local. The English courts 
established in the Presidency towns were from the outset 
assisted by attorneys or solicitors] the charter of the 
Supreme Court empov^’cred the judges to enrol advocates 
and attorneys; and a number of these came out to Calcutta 
to practise before it. In this way Indians became familiar 
mth the idea that skiUed legal assistance could be had on 
payment, as an altcmative to the reliance on bribes and 
influence which had hitherto been their only resource, and 
they were quick to avail themselves of the new facilities. 
At firat the practitioners were necessarily Englishmen ; the 
entrance of Indians into the profession came later, but its 
effective establishment m India belong to this period 

Another development which w^as dosely connected with 
Hastings" administrative measures was the study of India:i 
lauguoges by Europeans. In the case of Sanskrit the need 
was primarily legal] the courts had to administer Hindu 
law, but at the outset none of the judges was in a position 
to consult the texts in which that law is contained, and 
when Hastings commissioned some Indian scholais to prepare 
a code, nobody could be found able to translate it directly 
from Sanskrit into English, so that it was necessary first to 
turn it into Persian* A few Englishmen, led by Sir William 
Jones, whose philological achievements have been mentioned 
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in Oiapter n, then took up the study of Sanskrit, and in 
1784 founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the first insti^- 
tion of its kind ; then translations of the Sansl^it classics 
began to be printed, some in Calcutta and others in Europe: 
texts, dictionaries and grammais followed in due course, 
and the uew study became firmly established. 

The impetus given about the same time to the study of 
Persian arose from diplomatic rather than legal needs. 
When the Company was merely a trading body, its servants 
had for the most part been content with a colloquial know¬ 
ledge of whatever language they had to use, and for reading 
and writing employed interpreters, usually Indians with 
an imperfect knowledge of English. Such methods w'ere 
obviously unsuitable for the conduct of intricate diplomatic 
negotiations, and Hastings, as well as some of his contem¬ 
poraries, recognised that they required a first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Persian, the accepted language of diplomacy thro^h- 
out the greater part of India. The study of the wntteo 
language advanced rapidly, and texts and translations began 
to appear before Hastings left India, some of them due 
directly to his inspiration.^ He had at one time thought of 
a Persian school in England, where recruits for the Comfy's 
service could learn the language, but this scheme did not 
mature, and the systematic training of the s^ce began 
with the establisliment, in iSoo, of a college in Calcutta, 
followed in r8o6 by the opening of the East India College at 
Halleybtiry. 

These linguistic studies necessarily involved the use of 
t-hp printing press. The Arabic alphabet, which sewes for 
both Persian and Hindustani, had long been familiar to 
compositors in Europe, and there ^vas no difficulty about 
type : but Sanskrit characters were not printed until the 
later years of the eighteenth century, while the first fount 
of the BengaU alphabet was cut in 1778 by a Calcutta 
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blacksmith under English direction. The production of 
official text-hooks in Bengali and Hindustani, which now 
began, paved the way for one of the outstanding cultural 
features of the nineteenth century, the development of 
Indian prose. So long as knowledge was contained in rare 
manuscripts, and for the most pan communicated by word 
of mouth, poetic forms continued to hold sway, presumably 
for facility in memorising ; but when it became possible to 
produce as copies of a book as could be sold, the need 
for memorising ceased to exist, and Indian writers soon 
discarded the trammels of metre for the freedom of prose. 

These developments were, however, for the most part 
undesigned consequences of Hastings' administrative work; 
his actual achie%'ements may be summarised as follows. 
He laid the foundations of a civil service, distinct from the 
commercial officials who purchased the goods required for 
export on account of the Company; he organised a system 
of law courts open to all subjects in the Company’s territory ; 
and he freed internal trade from a mass of vexatious imposts ; 
but he failed to devise a workable administration of the land- 
revenue. The other main branch of his activities, the con¬ 
duct of the Company's external relations, forms the subject 
of the next chapter^ 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

WAtlEEN BASTtlSCS AS PlPLOHATlST 

In estimating Hastings' conduct of the Company's external 
relations, it is necessary to bear in mind the financial 
difficulties which beset him throughout his term of office. 
The Company had now discontinued the annual remittances 
of treasure which for so long had been the foundations of 
its trade in Bengal, as of the trade of all fore%neis who 
did business in India ; the revenues of Bengal had to provide 
the cost of administering the country, and also the annual 
* investment,' as it was called, that is to say, tlie com¬ 
modities exported for the Company's account; and, as we 
have seen, receipts fell far below expectation, owing primarily 
to the after-effects of famine, and partly also to the mis¬ 
management of an inexperienced administration. In the 
past, Indian governments had usually held large sums in 
their treasuries available for wars and other emergencies, 
but the Company had no reserves of the kind, the idea of 
raising loans in India svas not favoured, and a plea of 
necessity may reasonably be entered in partial explanation 
of some transactions of the period which cannot otherwise 
be defended. At the same time, it must be recognised that 
Hastings was a very incompetent financier, and another 
man could probably have done better. 

When Hastings assumed charge of Bengal, he was con¬ 
cerned directly with two powers only, the titular Emperor 
and the Nawab of Oudh ; but on his appointment as 
Governor-General under the Regulating Act, he was required 
to superintend the governments of Madras and Bombay in 
making war or peace, and he was tlius brought into touch 
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with the complicated politics of the south and west. It 
must not, however, be supposed that he was really supreme 
over the English in India. The subordinate pnesideniiiies 
continued to receive orders direct from London ; their 
means of oommnnication with Calcutta were liable to inter¬ 
ruption ; their governments, inclined to be jealous of inter¬ 
ference, did not always keep Calcutta informed of what was 
happening; and the decisions of Hastings and his Council 
might amount merely to the acceptance of unpalatable but 
accomplished facts. The seat of authority was not Calcutta, 
but London ; and, owing to the time occupied by the 
double voyage, London was even less able than Calcutta to 
exercise its authority with eSect, while its decisions were 
apt to be swayed by personal and party intrigues. Sudden 
changes in India might render orders obsolete before they 
arrived; neither Hastings nor anybody else really knew 
where he stood; and to the various Indian powers the 
action of the Company’s officers must sometimes have 
seemed hopelessly incomprehensible. 

An important change hod occurred in northern India 
between the departure of Clive and the airi^'ai of Hastings. 
The Marathas, recovering from their defeat at Panipat, had 
re-established their hold over Delhi, and bad invited the 
Emperor to return, an invitation which he accepted against 
English advice ; and for the rest of his life he was practically 
a prisoner in his capital. Hastings treated this action of 
the Emperor as annulling the settlement made by Clive, 
discontinued the annual payments which the Emperor had 
received from the revenues of Bengal, resumed the territory 
of Allahabad, which he had been forced to promise to the 
Marathas, and transferred it to Oudh in return for a sub¬ 
stantial payment in cash. The result was to establish the 
friendly power of Oudh as a barrier between the English and 
the Marathas, whose hostility was already obvious; and 
the maintenance of this barrier was a primary object of 
Hastings' policy. 

The RohiJla War of 1774 must be reckoned as a result 
of this policy. We have seen in an earlier chapter that 
an Afghan soldier of fortune had establi^ed himself in 
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RohUkhand, the country lying to the north-w^ of Oudh. 
At this time Rohilkhand was held by a confederacy of 
Afghan chiefs under a leader who had usurped the rights 
of the previous ruler. The country was coveted by the 
NawSb of Oudh, and also by the Marathas; and It was 
undoubtedly in the Company 's Interest that it should belong 
to the former rather than to the latter, since it could scarcely 
be expected to stand alone. After much prelinunary 
manreu\Ting, Hastings agreed to join forces with the 
NawSb, the Robillas were decisively defeated, and the great 
bulk of their country was incorporated in Oudh. 

About the same time, the state of Famikhabad, lying 
to the south of Rohilkhand. became tributary to Oudh, and 
thus the Company, together with its ally, domliiated the 
larger portion of the Gangetic plain, with the hostile 
Maratlias to the south and west. In western India the small 
settlement of Bombay was in direct contact with the 
Maratbas, who weru also one of the powers coacemed, as 
we have seen, in the intricate politics of the South , and the 
stage was thus set for the first conflict between the Marathas, 
sUU intent on aggression, and the Company, not at this 
time aggressive, but determined to maintain what it held. 

We have seen how the Maratha power had become a 
confederacy under the lead of the Peshwa at Poona. A suc¬ 
cession of able Peshw'as held the confederacy toge^er 
until 1772 : then followed a period of disputed successions 
and minority rule, during which faction and intrigue held 
sway ; and henceforward the leading Mar§tha houses must 
be thought of as in practice independent poweis, not yet 
openly breaking away from Poona, but each working 
primarily for its own aggrandisement. The story of the 
conflict is thus complicated by the fact that the MarSUias 
were disintegrating, while the English had not yet attained 
unity of action. 

The rlatih came in western India, and arose out of a 
(question of merely local importance. The road northward 
from Bombay to Gujarat lay through the adjoining island of 
Salsette, possession of whidi was a commercial as well as a 
strategical necessity for the settlement. According to the 
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English view, Salsette vvas included in Uie cession of Bombay 
nxa^ in i66i, but the Portuguese dented this, and retained 
its possession until 1739, when they were ousted by the 
Marathas. The Bombay Council then attempted to obtain 
it by negotiation, but without success, and in 1773 they 
gladly seised the opportunity presented by a request for 
help hom Raghuuath Rao,* one of the protagonists in the 
struggle for power at Poonaj who had recently lost the 
position of PeshwS, ha^ung been replaced by an infant 
under the guardianship of a Council of Ministers. After 
some preJiminary negotiations an agreement, known as the 
treaty of Surat, was made in 1775. under which RaghunSth 
offered to cede the territory desired, along with other con¬ 
cessions, in return for a promise of armed assistance. The 
Bombay troops then successfully attacked the MarStha 
army, while the navy destroyed the Maratha fleet; but at 
this juncture Ca.lcutta intervened on the ground that the 
action taken by Bombay was directly contrary to the 
Regulating Act, ordered a suspension of operations, and 
negotiated the treaty of Putandhar (March, 1776) with 
Nana Phadnavis, the effective head of the MarStha Ministers 
then in power in Poona. By this treaty the arrangement 
made with Raghunath Rao was fonnally annulled and he 
was to be pensioned off; but Salsette and certain other 
ODneessiorts which he had promised to Bombay were 
retained. 

Fresh complications now ensued, A despatch from 
London approved the treaty of Surat, which Calcutta had 
condemned, and encouraged Bombay to renew its support of 
Raghunath Rao ; vvhUe a subsequent despatch agreed, with 
regret, to the treaty of Purandhar, with the proviso that 
if Poona attempted to evade its provisions Bombay should 
be at liberty to form a fresh alliance with Raghunath Rao, 
As a matter of fact, Poona, distracted by intrigues, and, we 
may reasonably assume, at a loss to know what the English 
really meant, had made no attempt to cany out the treaty 
and consequently the new alliance between Raghunath Eiao 
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and Bombay was duly made; and in 1778 the Bombay 
Council decided to install its candidate as regent for the 
minor PeshwS at Poona. 

The weak Bombay forces marched for Poona in November 
of that year, but the operations w-ere mismanaged through¬ 
out, and eventually the commander submitted to terms 
which both Calcutta and Bombay repudiated. Hastings 
had meanwhile sent a force to march from the Jumna in 
support of Bombay, and this column reached Surat in time 
for its leader. Colonel Goddard, to take chaige of the military 
situation. Most of the year 1779 was spent in negotiations, 
but towards its close Goddard learned that the Marathas 
had come to terms with Hyderabad and Mysore for a series 
of simultaneous attacks on the English possessions through¬ 
out India. In order to explain this confederacy we must 
turn to the story of events in the South. 

The Council at Madras had not yet become an adminis¬ 
trative body like that in Bengal; officially, it was concerned 
mainly with trade, while the individual Englishmen were 
for the most part intent on acquiring fortunes for them¬ 
selves. The NawSb of Arcot, under British protection, 
administered the Carnatic on lines which w'cre disgraceful 
to his protectOTS; but he was heavily in debt to many of 
them as individuals, and his creditors necessarily formed a 
party in his favour, because his displacement would have 
involved the loss of their money. Not unnaturally, he 
made the most of his advantage, evaded all attempts at 
reform, and obtained English help in enlarging bis dominions 
while intriguing on his own account with the neighbouring 
powers. 

Meanwhile both Mysore and Hyderabad had become 
hostile to the Company as the result of the inept diplomacy 
of the Madras Council, aggravated by the effect of the 
injudicious orders which occasionally arrived from London, 
and by 177S the English were practically without friends in 
the South. The situation was further complicated by the 
war which broke out at this juncture between England on 
the one side, and France, the United States, and, later. 
Holland on the other. The fighting w'hich took place in 
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Tadia was merely mcidental, but Frendi diplomatists and 
adventurers WTre naturally active at the various Indian 
Coiuts; and thus the prospects of the confederacy formed 
in 1779 uiere undoubtedly good. Its members were not, 
however, ready united, and eacdi ruler who was a piarty to 
it placed his ou-n iuterests first. In the result. Hyderabad 
did nothing of importance, some of the Marathas turned to 
the English side, and only Mysore acted with the vigour 
which the occasion demanded. 

The four MarStha houses may be acmnntiHt for as 
follows. The Bbonsle ruler at Nagpur was not enthusiastic, 
and easily bought off by Hastings. In Gu|ar$t there 
was a dispute among the Gadcwar family over the succession; 
early in 1780 Goddard took the side of one claimant who 
bad already received English support and forcibly estab¬ 
lished him in pjoasession, despite the opposition offered by 
the two reniairring bouses, Holkar and Sindhia. Of these 
two, Mahadji Sindhia was much the more important, 
equally expert as soldier and as diplomatist, still paying 
form^ homage to the Peshwa's supremacy but workirrg 
steadily for his own aggrandisement; he was firmly estab¬ 
lished in Maiwa, where he held the historic capital of Ujjain. 
but his most valued possession was the great fortress of 
Gwalior, which commanded the road to Agra and Delhi on 
north. In view of the weakness of the English forces 
in Bombay, Hastings had decided to effect a diversion in 
this direction, and in August, 1780, the fortress, hitherto 
deemed in India to be impregnable, was carried by a niglit 
attack. On hearing this news Sindhia hurried north; in 
the following February he was defeated by the English, 
and he then came to the conclusion that his interests required 
peace. In October, 1781, he signed a treaty on his own 
account, and a little later he negotiated the treaty of Salbai 
(May, 1782), which stablished peace between the English 
and the Marathas as a whole. 

The diversion effected by Hastings was thus decisive in 
its effecu; and peace was welcome to the English, for in 
^e west Goddard had operienced a reverse and had only 
just been able to hold his own against the temaindcr of the 
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M^tha forces, consisting of the Poona army supported 
by Holkar, while in the south Madras was hard pressed by 
Mysore. At the moment the affairs of Madras were in 
incompetent hands, 'B'arningB were neglected, and in 1780 
Haidar AB was able to overrun the Carnatic without 
opposition. The campaign which followed w'as mismanaged 
on the English side, and Madras appealed to Calcutta for 
support; Hastings responded promptly, and the war 
continued through the next two years without reaching a 
dedsiou. Haidar All died at the close of 1782 ; his son and 
successor, Tipu, had noiv the support of a large French force 
which had arrived by sea ; the English command was still 
ineffective, and the army was saved only by news which 
arrived in June, 1783, that peace betw'een France and 
England had been settled. Tipu w’as still at war with the 
English, who were weakened by dissensions between, 
Hastings at Calcutta and the Governor of Madras. The 
latter, however, made a reasonable peace with Tipu in 
March, 1784, and though its terms were condemned by the 
former, it w'as not disallowed. The anti-Engiish confede^y 
of 1779 had thus deftnitely failed when in 1765 Hastings 
resigned his appointment and sailed for England. 

In order to complete the account of bis activities in 
India, it is necessary to mention his efiorts to extract 
contributions from various sources, particularly from the 
Kawab of Oudh, and the Chief of Benares. The detaib of 
these transactions are important for an ^imatc of Hastings' 
character, hut not for the history of India, and it must 
suffice to say that the method^ he adopted were at once 
harsh and tortuous, so much so that on occasion they failed 
to secure their object, which was purely financial. His 
conduct in these matters, along with practically the whole 
of his administration, was examined in detail in the course 
of his impeachment before the House of Lords. The 
proceedings, which were spread over the years from 1786 
to 1795, ended in his ac<iuittal on all the charges which were 
pressed to a decision ; their significance for India lies in the 
fact that, underneath all the spite and rancour by which 
they were marked, and marred, there was mamlested the 
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detenmnation, oonmion to the best men of al] parties, that 
the Company's rule in India should be conducted in accord¬ 
ance with those En^ish ideals of vrtiidi Parliament is the 
guardian—'the ideals of justice and fair play. 

We may dose this chapter with a few words on the 
modernisation of Indian armies which took place about this 
period under the direction of European officers. The first 
step in this development seems to have been taken in 
Travancore, the State in the far south which represents llie 
Keralas of olden times ■ here, towards the middle of the 
century, the army had been trained by a Flemish officer, 
and it may be noted that later on the State was able to 
mdntam itself successfully against the attacks of Haidar 
All. It was, however, in the last quarter of the century 
that the practice spread. The armies of Sindhia, Holkar 
and Hyderabad were all organised and trained to a greater 
or leas extent on European lines, mainly by Frenchmen, and 
the fighting which now took place was of a very different 
character from that of the days of Clive; it was no longer 
a case of the old model being pitted against the new, but a 
contest between essentially similar forces, frequently Jed by 
European commanders. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

FROM CORNWALLIS TO WELLESLEY 

DurinO tte Isiter ye^ts of Hastings* administration Ttidiaii 
afiaiis had been the subject of acute conflict between English 
parties, and eventually the Rcgidating Act was modified 
by Ktt*s India Act of 1784, which was supplemented by 
some other measures passed in 1786. The constitution thus 
provided, which survived in essentials until 1858, sub¬ 
ordinated the Company to a Board of Control, the President 
of which was a member of the English ministry of the day. 
As time went on, the powers of the Board became con¬ 
centrated in the President, and thus the ministiy was 
supreme in the last resort ■ but in practice all important 
questions were discussed infonnally between the President 
and the Directors of the Company, and the action to be 
taken was ordinarily decided by a compromise, Hence^ 
forward, with rare exceptions, the Governor-General was 
chosen from outside the Company's service; he had power 
to overrule his Council in emergencies; bis control over 
Madras and Bombay was effective; and on occasion he 
could assume the duties of conunander-in-cbief. The posi¬ 
tion was thus much more of a rcahty than in Hastings 
time, and, so long as be retained the confidence of the 
ministry, a Governor-General could act with effect through¬ 
out the Company's territories in India, 

The first man to hold the post on these terms was the 
Marquess Cornwallis (17B6-1793), a soldier-statesman of 
high position and character. His task m India was mainly 
administrative organisation, but be was unable to keep 
entirely aloof from diplomacy and wax. In Europe, while 
England and France were for the time being at peace. 
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French sta^tesmen continued to clieri&h hopes of esUblishing 
their power in India, relying on their influence over Holland, 
on the French-trained forces of Sindhia and Hyderabad, 
and on Tipu’s hostility to the English, In India the political 
situation was essentially unstable, and while the Company 
was for the moment in friendly, or at least correct, relations 
Tivith the leading powers, Cornwallis had to keep a vigilant 
watch on affairs in both continents. 

We may begin with an account of his administrative 
activities in Bengal, Hastings had not succeeded in 
establishing a really workable system, but during his term of 
offiw the government and its servants had been teaming 
their business, and in 1786 the eKperience they had gained 
had been embodied in a new scheme which was published 
before Cornwallis arrived in India. Working on the basis of 
this scheme, and on the instructions which he had received 
from the Company, Cornwallis developed the system which 
in essence prevailed throughout the nineteenth century 
and was extended by degrees over the greater part of India, 
His personal contribution was insistence on strict discipline 
and on the maintenance in India of the ethical standards 
which had now won acceptance in England. Himself 
absolutely loyal to his superiors, he sought to imbue every 
servant of the Company with the same quality, and he 
embodied the duties of each in a code of Regulations, com¬ 
pleted in 1793, which applied to all alikp and were designed 
to eliminate individual idiosyncrasies; and these Regula¬ 
tions, whicli form the first chapter in the voluminous statute- 
book of British India, were built on the current English 
standards of integrity and justice, not on a compromise with 
the lower standards which had come to prevail in Calcutta 
and Madras. 

We have seen that the Company's commerce had already 
been separated from its administration. When Cormiallis 
arrived in Calcutta, he found that the Board of Trade, which 
managed the former branch, made a practice of contracting 
with its own servants, styled Residents,^ for the supply of 
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the commodities required for export; the result was that 
some of the Residents, concerned mainly to make personal 
profit out of the annual contracts, cheated the Company 
and oppressed the Indians from whom they purchased 
goods. Cornwallis succeeded in abolishing this practice and 
in purging the stafi of its most dishonest members; the 
Residents ceased to be contractors, sud worked as sub¬ 
ordinates of the Board. In this departmEnt his reforms were 
quickly effective, and also durable ; but the Compaiiy's 
commerce became progressively of less importance as time 
went on* and we may take leave of the topic by recordiiig 
that by the Charter Act of 1S13 it was deprived of its 
monopoly of the trade with India, though not of that wth 
China, while under the Act of 1833 it finally ceased to be a 
trading body. 

Administration presented more complex problems than 
commerce, and Cornwallis worked towards a solution by 
degrees, and occasionally retraced his steps. In its final 
form as embodied in his Regulations of 1793^ scheme 
may be described as foUows. At the top was the Governor- 
General in Coimdl with the necessary secretariat. Next 
came two boards, the Board of Trade (which has just been 
mentioned) and the Board of Revenue, each presid^ over 
by a member of the Council. The local unit of admmistia.- 
tion was the District, to which officers were posted to perform 
three main functions : to keep the peace, collect the revenue 
and administer justice. We have seen that in the Mogul 
system, perpetuated under the Nawabs of Bengal, the two 
former functions had been separate; and according to 
admirustiative theory there should now have been 
district officers in all, Magistrate, Collector, and Judge. 
The instructions issued to Cornwallis required, howe^-er, 
not merely justice, but also energy, simplicity and economy, 
ztnd for a time all tbi^ fiuictioiiB were assigned to a si^ e 
officer * but in his ftoai arrangements the Judge was distinct 
from the Magistrate-CoUectorp This sdieme was^ not 
universally approved:^ and a little la.ter we find for a time a 
J udge-Magistrate distinct from the Collector | but the 
grouping made by Coniwalhs eventually won the day* an 
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the typical arrangement in British India is still the 
Magistratc-CoUectoi in charge of each district, with a 
separate Judge or Judges, appointed either to a single 
district or to a group of districts. 

Cornwallis also laid the foundations of the modem 
police force. It cannot be said that any regular system of 
police existed in Moslem India. Each village maintained its 
watchman, usually hereditary, and frequently associated 
with the criminal classes; for the suppression of violent 
crime Viceroys and Commandants employed the troops 
which they had to maintain as a condition of their service : 
and each local Governor employed a miscellaneous body of 
retainers to give effect to his orders. In Bengal this 
function of the local Governors had passed to the land¬ 
holders : they w'cre now' relieved of responsibility for 
keeping the peace, their retainers were disbanded, and a 
network of police circles was established in each district, 
subject to the Magistrate's control. 

One feature of the new r^ime was a substantial increase 
in the number of Englishmen employed in the administra¬ 
tion. Hastings had left some important duties, notably 
the exercise of criminal justice, in tbe hands of Indians, but 
under Corn wallis every responsible post was filled by an 
English officer, and Indians were employed only in sub¬ 
ordinate capacities. The change followed necessarily frran 
the determination to establish purer standards of conduct, 
for those classes of Indians who were otherwise qualified for 
administrative work were not then expected to conform to 
standards of which they had no experience, and, as we have 
seen, the standards prevailing in the country were at this 
period definitely low-er than those which Cornwallis aimed at 
establishing; the rule was thus needed at the time, and 
Cornwallis is not to be blamed if most of his successors were 
too tardy in relaxing it when conditions in India had changed. 

Taken as a whole, the Cornwallis code marked the 
beginning of that' Rule of Law' which has been one of the 
chief contributions of England to the life of India, but it 
was concerned mainly with procedure, and did little in the 
way of laying down the law which was to rule. The local 
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courts continued to apply the existing law, whether Hindu 
or Islamic; and, since the sources of these laws were not 
yet available to them, they had to obtain their knowied^ 
from experts appointed for the purpose. This unsat^ 
factory arrangement was superseded by d^ees, as transla¬ 
tions of the texts became available. Sir William Jones 
published his translation of the Laiebook of Manu m 1794: 
and thenceforward English methods of legal interpretation 
were gradually applied, and Hindu law, in particular, 
assumed a more precise form, and received a greater degree 
of authority, than it had previously possess^. 

The change was not an unmixed blessing, for it crysr 
tallised, so to speak, customs which had previously been 
susceptible of modification in response to social development. 
Hindu scholars, when confronted with new facts, could regu¬ 
larise them by some ingenious reinterpretation of old te^s : 
English judges, holding themselves bound by the wording 
of the texts and the interpretations adopted by their pre¬ 
decessors. had no such resource, while English l^slators 
naturally hesitated to trespass on a domain guided by the 
sanctions of religion ; and the resulting rigidity of famdy 
law has in fact been felt as a serious inconvenience by 
Hindus desirous of effecting social reforms. 

The chief contribuiion made under Cornwallis to the 
substantive law of India was in the Reid of land-revenue. 
At the time of his appointment, the Company had alrrady 
accepted the view, which bad come to the front in Hastings 
timej tliat the revenue should be fixed once for all^ and* as 
a step in this direction, his instructions required him to 
make a 'settlement' {the term for assessment used by 
in India) with the landholders for the revenue 
to be paid, in the first instance, for a term of ten ye^. 
This work was completed in 1790. ^d Cornwallis, diffemg 
from his expert advisers, held that the information whi^ 
had been gathered was sufficient to justify the Company m 
forthwith making this settlement permanent \ his view 
was accepted by the authorities in England, and in 1793 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal came formally into 
existence. 
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The motives for this decision, Vkhich b now widely 
regretted in India, fall into two groups. In the first place 
there w*ere the ideals of simplicity and certainty in govern' 
ment, which, under the influence of Adam Smith and other 
writers, were then so much in favour in England, and had 
been definitely accepted by the Company and by the Board 
of Control; periodical reassessment is a laborious task as 
well as a dbturbing factor in economic life, and Cornwallis, 
taking the short v-iew of a practical man, was anxious to set 
his staff free for other work. In the second place there 
was the characteristically English hope that the landholders 
of Bengal, when relieved from the risk of enhanced pay¬ 
ments, would emulate the ‘ spirited proprietors ’ who in 
times then recent had done so much to transform the 
agriculture of England. Thb hope was not destined to be 
realised, and the chief efifcct of the Permanent Settlement 
was to alienate in advance the main source from which an 
increase in the income of the State could be expected. No 
steps were taken to give security to the peasants, and thus 
the seed was SD^vn of the trouble which was to arise when 
the growth of population led to acute competition for arable 
land •, the landholder knew what he had to pay, and he 
was left free to make the peasant pay as much as he could. 

Another unfortunate ^ect of the new system was the 
displacement of many of the old-estahlished landholders. 
The admimstration insisted on punctual payment of the 
revenue, and the rights of a defaulter were put up to auction 
without more ado, sometimes in circumstances where corrupt 
motives had free scope. In this way large areas passed into 
the permanent possession of mere speculators, bound to tile 
peasants by no ties of personal or local sentiment, and con¬ 
cerned only to make the most they could out of their Wgain 


From the administration of Bengal we turn to political 
events in India during Cornwallis' term of office. The only 
war in which the Company was involved during this period 
was that with Mysore, Tipu, intent on aggrandisement, 
and dissatisfied with the peace of 1784, planned first to crush 
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the Marathas and Hyderabad, and then to destroy the 
English power in the South. In 1786 he was at war with the 
tw'o former, but Jailed to crush them ; a little later he sent 
envoys to France to secure help against the English, and 
received encouragement hut no formal protniseg; and in 
1789 he attached Travancoro, a small State in the far south 
which was in alliance with the Etiglish. Cornwallis found 
it necessary to intervene,, entered into an alliance mtn the 
Marathas and Hyderabad, and initiated hostilities. The 
campaign of 1790 having been disapfwmting. ComwaUis 
assumed comniEmd in person, and early in 179^ ^ ^ 

to bisiege Tipu in his capital, Seruig^ipatain* Tipu then 
made peace and surrendered about half his territory, most 
of which was distributed among the allies; but it was not 
a final settlement, and anoUier war was to follow m a few 

years' time. _ 

In Chidh and the Carnatic, the two Indian States uiider 

the Company's influence, internal conditions remained 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, but no important change occu^ 
under Cornwallis, In the rest of India interest centred on 
the efforts of Mahadji Sindbia to consolidate and extend his 
authority. For a time he was unsuccessful. The of 
his French-trained army involved him m financial diffi¬ 
culties * he suffered a reverse at the hands of the Rajputs; 
and in 17SS an Afghan officer seoed Dellii, plundered the 
palace, and blinded the titular Emperor.^ Next year the 
tide turned. Sindhia recovered Delhi, restored the Emperor 
to his nominal position, and regained control over the im¬ 
perial territory. He then defeated the Rajputs, and in 17^ 
destroyed the army of Holkar, who all this time had been in 
open or secret opposition to his schemes, acting in concert 
with the Ministers at Poona, who were anxious to preserve 
a reasonable balance of power. Sindhia was now definitely 
predominant in the North, and he visited Poona in order to 
establish his position there also. 


* TMa boibarciu act deriva trom a vary old 
blindness fA a dijqualiac&tiDn for a In tbe Torkirii 

IndU., tbcrc eltc iiDms:lt>tt9 instances of a dctlllTO^ ruler* or a _ 
for the throne, hetuR blinded* instead ol eiccoted^ and the prac 
not ynknowiL Ijt later tiinea. 
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Such was the political situation when Cornwallis retired 
in 1793. He was succeeded by Sir John Shore {1793-1708) 
who had served the Company for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and had risen to he President of the Board of Revenue. 
E^ntjally a loyal servant. Shore carried to completion the 
adimmstrative work which Cornwallis had initiated, though 
he had been the main opponent of the Petmanent Settle¬ 
ment ; while outside the Company's terri tones he maintained 
an attitude of non-mtervenUon in drcunistances where a 
more active policy would probably have been in the interests 
of India as weU as England. The situation developed 
rapidly in two continents. In Europe the war brake out 
between England and France, which was to continue with 
bnef interludes till 1815; while in India, where personalities 
counted for so mu^, a series of deaths brought important 
in the political conditions. Among the Marathas 
Jfahadjj Sindhia died suddenly in 1794, and was succeeded 
by ^ young nephew, Daulat Rao. A year later died 
Ahal^ Bii. a lady who during her rule had made the Holkar 
doramns m Malwa an oasis of peace and happiness : and 
portly after, the death of her successor threw that State 
into conhBioii. Poona itsalt ™s the seat of a eomplicated 
Struggle for power following on the suicide of the titular 

I '‘f the country, the 

asj^h of Arcot (h^ m the same year, and the Kawab of 
Oudh m 17^- India, taken as a whole, was thus in a condi- 

So ‘"’w n Moraington, soon to become 

Marque^ WeUeslcy, arrived in India to succeed Shore. 

By this tin^ Napoleon's ambitions in Asia had become 
well known; French troops had indeed already landed in 
to Wellesley (179S-1S05) the war in Europe was 
^e thing that mattered most; and all the resources of 
England m In^a, as ^ewhere, were to be employed against 
the ^y. Frum this standpoint, immediate actiof^ 

Hyderabad w^ a potential danger, Tipu bad solidted^an 

ri Mauritius. Wellesley succ«dS 

m effecting an arrangement with the former power, TndS 
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which hostfle mfluenccii were dim mated from Hyderabad, 
and he then called on Tipu to repudiate his aHiance with 
the French. The negotiations which followed showed that 
Tipu was not prepared to accept the stem conditions which 
Wellesley thought it necessary to impose, and in February, 
jyoo, the latter ordered the Madras army to open hostilities. 
The attack was entirely successful. By April Tipu was 
besieged in Seringapatam, and early in May the fortress 
was taken by stomi: Tipu himseU was killed in acdon. his 
son surrendered, and Mysore fell into the hands of the 
English, 

The death of Tipu was no matter for regret to the Hindu 
population, for his rule had been that of a persecutor. His 
kingdom was now dismembered; the western, southern, 
and south-eastem portions were included in the presidency 
of Madras, while the centre was made over to a representa¬ 
tive of the old Hindu dynasty on terms which secured to 
the Gjmpany a position of predominance. The new State 
of Mysore was made a reality by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
to be knoaTi later on as the Duke of Wellington, who cleared 
it of the bands of freebooters by which it was infested, and 

established peace within its borders. 

Thcae events were followed promptly by a final settle^ 
meat of the Carnatic. Among the papers found at ^e 
capture of Seringapatam were lettcas proving that successive 
Nawibs of Arcot had been in secret correspondence v^^tb 
Tipu, and had thus broken the conditions under which 
they held the Carnatic; and Wellesley decided to take the 
opportunity of effecting the change which hiul so 
desired. At this juncture the Na^^‘ab died. Wellesley 
invited his son and successor to surrender the country m 
return for an assured position of dignity, and an income 
sufficient to maintain it; the youth refused the offer, and 
was set aside in favour of another claimant who accepted it. 

A similar arrangement had shortly before been made 
with the ruler of the State of Tanjore. which lay to the south 
of the Carnatic, while Hyderabad now c^cd in ret^ for 
the protection of an English force the districts which had 
been trsiisferred to it from MyaorOi and tbus by iht year 
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1800 the Madras presidency had asstuned substantially its 
present form. The entire southern triai^lc of the penmsula. 
came under the Company’s rule, excluding only the friendly 
and protected States, Mysore, Travancore and a few others 
of smaller extent; to the north-west were the ilarathas, to 
the north, Hyderabad, while a narrow strip of British 
territory^, the Northern Cinrars, extended along the coast as 
far as Orissa. In all this region there was now no danger 
from the French, or from their dependent allies the Dutch, 
for the Indian settlements of both nations had already been 
taken by the English: the Dutch ^ eventually disappeared 
from the mainland, but, under the treaties made after 
Waterloo, Pondichcry and some smaller stations were 
restored to the French, who still retain them. To complete 
the story, it may be added that when Denmark came under 
French domination, the fort at Tranquebar was taken ; it 
was restored to Denmark after the war, but, along with the 
other Danish possessions in India, was eventually purchased 
by the Company in 1845, 

Turning to the aftairs of northern India, Wdleslcy had 
to deal with a difficult situation in Qudh. The question of 
French influence did not arise here, for under the existing 
agreements the country was defended mainly by British 
troops, for whom the NawSb made a yearly payment 
in cash. Under their protection maladministration and 
corruption flourislied and the annual payments fe]| into 
arr^r, while English adventurers infested the capital and 
ministered to the debauchery of the Court; and the position 
was further complicated by the threat of an invasion from 
Afghanistan, against which the Naw^b was clamorous for 
aid.* After long negotiations a treaty was made iu 1801, 
by which the Nawab ceded to the Company the eastern! 
soutfaem and western portions of his territory, the revenue 
from which was to cover the cost of the troops maintained 


1 Tlin Dii^ Csmjwny gradoaDjr d«ctjjied dnnne the aijthteaiUi 
Mot^ in IMS the admLnirtraUan of it, possnsSoas in 
tahen hy the RepuWie of Holland, which had b«eo 

TUkdtJf French uLEtucnce. Md was thiift the eoemy erf Eagknd. 

* Arghanwtaa ™ atiU nominally Mvemgn over the Funjab, and 
was thus WIOUQ Stnlcing distac« of the north-western twrder of OudhT^ 
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for his protection; the portion iivMch he retained, now 
known as Oudh, was thus cut off from the rest of India by 
districts under Britisli rule, and within it he undertook to 
establish a proper system of administration. In this way 
the Bengal presidency underwent a large extension towards 
the north-west, and was brought into direct contact with 
the Maiutlias on nearly the whole of its southern boundary : 
Oudh as a buffer state ceased to exist. 

The perennial disputes among the MarMthas came to a 
head in the year 1800, on the death of Nani Phadnavls, the 
Minister who for nearly half a century had ruled at Poona 
in the name of the titular PeshwS, Baji Rao, who then 
held this position, detcmiined to assert himself: Sindhia 
supported him, but Holkar took the other side, and defeated 
the allies. Bap Rao then sought British protection, and 
by the Treaty of Bassein (1803} accepted the paramountcy 
of the Company, and was installed in Poona by English 
troops. This action offended the MarSthas as a whole ; the 
armies of two houses. Sindlua and Bhonsle, moved south¬ 
ward threatening Poona, and on their refusing to withdraw. 
Wellesley declared war. From the English point of view 
the campaign which followed W'as brilliantly successful. 
In the South, Arthur Wellesley, now holding the rank of 
General, completely defeated the MaiStha alhes at the battle 
of Assaye, fought in September, 1803, and in the following 
December the Bhonsle ruler accepted the paramountcy of 
the Company, and ceded his territory in Orissa; in the 
North , Lord Lake occupied Sindhio's possessions north and 
east of the Jumna, defeated what wm left of his army at 
the battle of Laswaii, and forced him also to accept the 
Company as overlord. 

The other two Maratha houses took no part in this war. 
The Gaelnvar family was already under British protectionj 
hut Holkar^ who was still independeitt^ refused to come to 
terms^ and earJy in 1804 Wellesley declared war against 
him. The campaign was marked by a serious reverse to a 
column which had advanced under Colonel Monson, andj 
on the destruction of this force, Holkar obtained supp^ort 
from quarters which had previously been on the English 
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side; but towards the close of the year he sustained two 
defeats, which would probably have been decisive had not 
the situation been altered by orders from England, where 
the authorities, thinking that Wellesley was going too far, 
dedded to recall him. Lord Cornwallis was sent out to 
replace him, but died soon after arriving in India, and for 
two years the post of Governor-General was held by Sir 
George Barlow, a dvil servant who carried out hb masters' 
orders. The peace which he made with the Marathas 
restored much of the territory which they had lost, but did 
not effect a final settlement. Its most unfortunate feature 
was that it left the Rajput Chiefs, who looked to England 
for help, at the mercy of Holkar and Sindhia, and during 
the next few years the eastern side of RSjputSna was almost 
ruined by their depredations and exactions. 

Under thb peace the Marathas were excluded hrom the 
country north and east of the Jumna. The districts which 
they had held between that river and the Ganges, together 
with Delhi and a small territory to its west, came under 
British rule, and for administrative purposes w'cre organised, 
along with Benares and the dbtricts recently ceded by 
Oudh, as ' the Ceded and Conquered Provinces,' stretching 
up the Gangetic plain from BihSr to Delhi. Thisadminb- 
trative area, enlarged by later accretions, formed the 
' North-Western Provinces ’ constituted in 1835. and, with 
the exclusion of Delhi and other minor readjustments, is now 
a part of the United Provinces. Thus during Wellesley’s 
term of office the Madras presidency came into existence 
substantially in. its present form, while the Bengal presidency 
was extended to the border of the Punjab, but the Bombay 
presidency was not yet a territorial entity of any considerable 
size. 

Outside the presidencies, the relations between the 
Company and the various Indian powers (other than Sind 
and the Punjab) were expressed in treati^ negotiated by 
Wellesley. The terms of these varied in detail, but they 
were alike in their recognition of the Company as the 
paramount power, and they thus form the basis of the con¬ 
stitutional system under which about two-fifths of the area 
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oi Ihdiii is now ruled hy Indian lances subject to the 
paramountcy of the British Crown. Speaking in general 
terms, it may be said that under these treaties the Princes 
retained the powers of sovereignty within their dominions, 
though in some cases they bound themselves to maintain a 
certain standard of internal administration; hut in their 
external relations, in matters of diplomacy and war, they 
virtually submitted to the authority of the Company, 
exercised through the Governor-General in Council. Under 
Wellesley then the Company attained a position which, so 
far as we know, did not differ m essentials from that occupied 
by the Maur3ra or Gupta emperors of the old days, ruling 
directly over a large portion of the country, and holding a 
portion of superiority over the sovereigns who ruled the 
rest. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

FROM WELLESLEY TO BENTTliCK 

The tenn of office of Lord Minto ^1807-1813), like that of 
his predecessor, was dominated by the war in Europe. 
The measures already taken by Wellesley sufficed to exclude 
French influence from the interior of India, but Napoleon’s 
Asiatic projects were still in being, and it was necessary to 
dose the roads by which India could be reached. England 
now had command of the sea. and held the most important 
points on the maritime route, for the Dutch possessions at 
the Cape of Good Hope had been occupied in 1805, while 
Ceylon had been seized by the Company in 1796. The danger 
at sea came mainly from the French privateers which were 
busy in Asiatic waters, and caused great ioss to Indian trade: 
but their acti\'ities were practically brought to an end by 
the capture of their hoses, Mauritius and Bourbon in 1810. 
and Batavia in the following year, and thenceforvi-ard the 
Eastern seas were reasonably safe for commerce. 

In order to close the route by land, Minto bad to enter 
into relaticms with the rulers of north-western India. It 
will be recalled that Nadir Sh^ hod annexed Sind, the 
Punjab and Kashmir to Persia, and that a little later these 
regions had come under Afghan rule. The Afghans con¬ 
tinued to hold Peshawar but the Sikh clans obtained WrtuaJ 
possession of the Punjab. Sind became an independent 
kingdom in 1789, and a little later the great Sikh, Ranjit 
Singh, established himself as ruler of the Punjab, and 
eventually also of Kashmir. 

The story of the Sikh power goes back to the religious 
movement which occurred in the fifteenth century. We 
have seen that N^ak, one of the leaders in that movement. 
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preached in the Punjab; he secured many adherents, 
mainly among the peasant and oomiii«cial cast^, and hb 
teaching was continued under a line of spiritual guides who 
were styled Gurus, while their followers became known as 
Sikhs, a word which means ‘ disciples/ These disciples, 
it may be noted, did not form a closed caste, and they are 
still recruited from individuals belonging to other com¬ 
munities. The Gurus appointed deputies in each place 
where the teaching of Nlnak was followed, and received 
from them large sums by way of offerings, so that the 
organisation gradually became wealthy, and in the sev™- 
teenth century began to interest itself in political affaiia. 
Bitter persecution carried out under the orders of AurangMh 
almost destroyed the organisation, hut at the same time 
taught the Sikhs to fight, and in 1708 we meet them 
pillaging the country between Delhi and Lahore. In the 
first part of the century they appear occasionally as a mili¬ 
tant organisation, but their political power was established 
in its ^l oping years, when the Afghan nilec of the time 
recognised Ranjit Singh as Governor of Lahore; the new 
Governor soon shook off his allegianoe, and under him the 
Punjab became an independent state. 

The Company came into contact with this state as the 
result of the annexation of the Delhi territory, which brought 
it astride of the Jumna, while Ranjit Singh was preparing 
to extend hb dominions southward from the Sutlej. The 
country between these rivers was occupied by several 
Chiefs, practically independent, and at variance^ rnnong 
themselves : by a treaty of friendship negotiated in 
Ranjit Singh abandoned hb aspirations in this direction, 
and the cb-Sutlej Chlcb came under Briti^ protecUon, 
while the Sikhs were left free to extend in other directions, 
and gradually consolidated their hold over the Punjab as 
far as Multan and PeshSwar. Attempts made at the same 
time to establish relations with Afghanistan proved fruitless, 
but a treaty made between England (not the Company) 
and Persia barred the road from Europe to India, and, with 
a friendly power in the Punjab, the Company was free from 
aiixlety m this direction for some years. 
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Elsewhere in India Lord Miuto follo^^^ed the policy ol 
non-intervention laid do^Ti by the Company; bnt under 
his successofi Lord Moira (1813-1823), new devdopments 
occurred which brought the and the R§|puts 

definitely inside what may now fairly be described as the 
Company's India. The settlement made with the Marathas 
in 1805 did not result in stability^ and sooner or later a clash 
was inevitable between the old Indian tradition of aggrarh 
disement secured by diplomacy or war* and the Company's 
ideal of stable peace and orderly administration- During 
the years of non-intervention the condition of almost 
the whole centre of India went from bad to worse. The 
administration was oppress!ve, revenue was collected at 
the point of the sword, and the country was harried by the 
lawless bands known as PindSris. The name does not 
denote a definite caste or race, but covers adventureiB of all 
sorts who, beginning as irregulars in the MaiStha armies* 
organised themselves for independent and systematic 
pillage, and by degrees extended the area of their operations* 
So long as they confined themselves to country not under 
the Company's administration, the rule of non-intervention 
held good, but by 1812 they were raiding into Bih^* in 
1S16 they carried fire and sword into the Northern 
Circars^ and at last the authorities in England ordered 
their extirpation. 

With thb object Lord Moira endeavoured to arrange 
for Moriitha co-operation, and certain engagements were 
actually made ; but they proved of little value* because the 
Marathas were in fact on the side of the Pindlrb, who could 
on occasion be vaJaable auxiliaries- The power of these 
lawless bands can be judged from the fact that the English 
armies which were sent against them in the autumn of 1817 
numbered over 100,000 men. The campaign was quickly 
successful* and the Pindlris were annihilated once for all; 
but at an early state of the operations the Marathas, perhaps 
apprehensive of Moira^s ultimate intentions, took the 
initiative, and precipitated the final struggle. The English 
representatives in Poona and Nigpur were attacked almost 
simultaneously, Holkar and Slndhia w'ere dearly on the 
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same side, and the Gaekwar alone observed the engagements 

into ^viiich he had entered- « u - f* 

This last MaiStha war was soon over. The I’eshwa, atter 
several defeats, sorrendcred in the foUowLng June, when 
his office was formally abolished, and he was allowed to 
settle down near Cawnpore as a pensioner of the Com^pany. 
The representative of the Bhonsle house was defeated, and 
died as a fugitive; the forecs of Holkar aiso were defeated 
in the field, and Sindhia submitted without fighting. The 
territorial arrangements which followed can be stated m a 
few words. In Malwa. Holkar, Sindhia and some minor 
Maratha houses were aUowed to retain the regions which 
they held; the greater portion of the Bhonsle temtoncs 
was handed over to a minor representative of the fa^y: 
in Gujarat the territory held by the Gaekwar w^ defined: 
a moderate area was assigned to the R 5 ja of Satire, who 
represented the line of Sivaji: the Company twk the rest, 
and the bulk of its acquisitions was included in the ptesidei^ 
of Bombay, which thus became a territorial enrity. Ihfi 
Maratha houses accepted this settlement as final, ^d now 
came definitely within the circle of the ^ 

At the same time treaties were made with the ^ 

Raiputina, who as a body had never fought the 

English, and who w'elcotned the relief from the long-drewn 
terror of the Marithas; in this region the only 
acquired by the Company was the district of Ajraere, w^ch 
had been an integral part of the Mogul empire, and which 
was now ceded by Sindhia. 

The centre of India was thus pacified. In the North, 
Lord Moira had already been engaged m a war wth Ne^, 
where in the course of the eighteenth century the Gurl^ 
had established an extensive kingdom, covering the southern 
face of the Himalayas horn Kashmir almost to As^. 
Here, as in some other countries, the plains presented an 
irresistible temptation to the hiUmen, acroM 

border were frequent; negotiations were meSertive • ^ 
in 1814 Lord Moire declared war. Desperate figh^ 
foUowed, and for some time the Gurkhas more than hdd 
their own; but eventually superior generalship on e 
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English side forced them to sue for peace. The western 
portion of the kingdom was ceded to the English, its limits 
on the east were curtailed and defined, and Nepal thus took 
the shape it now presents on the map, a long and narrow 
strip of moimtainous country, with British territory on 
three sides. This settlement proved stable. For some time 
Nepal was treated as being included in the Company's 
India, though not exactly as an Indian State ; but it has 
now been recognised as an independent kingdom, and 
maintains its own legation in London. 

When I-ord Moira, who had been created Marquess of 
Hastings, vacated office in 1823, the Company was pre¬ 
dominant throughout India, except for the Punjab, Sind 
and Kashmir in the north-w'est, and Assam in the north¬ 
eastern corner. The former regions were destined to 
remain independent for some time; Assam was included 
under the next Governor-General, Lord Amherst (1833-1828), 
We have seen that Assam Itad maintained its independence 
against Aurangzeb, and it continued a separate entity until 
1816, when it was conquered by Burma. For eight years it 
experienced a cruel tyranny, during which its population Is 
said to have been diminished by one-half, and the appeals 
for help made to Calcutta were rejected. The King of 
Burma was not, how'cver, content with Assam, In i8i8 he 
demanded the cession of those districts of Bengal which 
had once been held by Arakan, and in 1823 Burmese forces 
invaded Bengal with orders to take Calcutta, an action which 
now seems mcomprehensible, but which was entirely in 
accordance with the self-sufficient ignorance characteristic 
of the Burma of those days. The first Burmese War, which 
followed inevitably, was concluded in 1836 by a treaty 
under which Assam, along with portions of Burma, was 
ceded to the Company; parts of the fonner region were 
then organised as a group of States on the model which bad 
become established, and the remainder w'as incorporated in 
Bengal. 

Lord Amherst was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck 
(i 828"I835), whom the conditions allowed to adhere strictly 
to the policy of □on-intervention in affairs outside the 
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Company’s territory. Bentinck, an experienc^ and sjm- 
pathetic ruler, utilised this peaceful interval in iMUgurating 
vainfius and administrative reforms which will be 

described in our next chapter. Both he and Sir Cities 
Metcalfe, who acted as Governor-General for a year until the 
arrival of Lord Auckland in 1836. endeared then^ves to the 
now growing class of educated Indians by their liberal polh^. 
Their rule was followed by two decades of renewed political 
and military activity, ending with the final elim i na tion of tte 
Company from the Indian constitution. Before describing 
this period, we must pause to review the change which had 
occurred in internal conditions in the interval which separates 
Cornwallis from Bentinck, 
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VV£ have seen in previoxis chapters how the administration 
of the Company's territories had come under the supervision 
of Parliament, and how for a time it had been the subject 
of acute conflict between English parties. After the im¬ 
peachment of Warren Hastings, the influence of party 
feeling became much less pronounced, and for the next half- 
century the action taken in Parliament in regard to India 
may be described with justice as au expression of the 
national will. The Company's charter came up for renewal 
at intervals of twenty years; the successive Charter Acts 
were preceded by long and careful enquiries into the ad¬ 
ministration ; and the Acts themselves contained specific 
provisions, based largely on those enquiries, for reform and 
for new developments. Other Ads were passed from time 
to time dealing with particular administrative matters; 
and it may fairly be said that during this period Parhamenl 
furnished in some measure that impetus from outside which 
is now generally recognised to be essential for the proper 
working of a bureaucratic government. 

The Company's administration in India was also in¬ 
fluenced materially by the training given to its recruits 
in the college at Haileybury. The actual teaching was 
perhaps less important than the inspiration derived from 
the traditions which came quiddy into existence in that 
institution—a high standard of personal conduct^ a sense 
of the magnitude of the tasks ahead, an ideal of loyal service 
to India as well as England. There were, of course, in¬ 
dividual failures to realise this ideal, but the college was 
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a factor of the utmost importance in setting up in India a 
standard of public life mueb higher than had prevaiJed 
there, whether among Indians or Englishmen, during the 
eighteenth century. 

In approaching the administrative macdiine as it existed 
at this period, allowance must be made for the diange in 
ideals which has takeu place in the interval. Administration 
was not at that time directed towards a policy of active 
amelioration, or ' nation^huilding,' to use the phrase now 
current. In India there were no specialised departments 
charged with the maintenance of a general system of educa¬ 
tion or sanitation or economic development. The Company 
provided doctore, and also chaplains, for its servants, but 
not for the general population ; public works were practically 
limited to the provision of administrative buildings, to 
occasional road-making and to some tentative irrigation 
schemes carried out by engineers drawn from the army; 
civil administration meant little more than keeping the 
peace, doing justice and collecting the revenue, the work 
of the magistrate, the judge and the collector. 

The presidencies of Madras and Bombay still possessed 
a large measure of autonomy, and while their territories 
were organised on the general lines laid down by Cornwallis 
for Bengal, there were many differences in detail, rendered 
necessary by local conditions; in ail cases, however, the 
unit was the district, ruled eventually by a Magistrate- 
Collector distinct from the Judge. It is import^t also to 
remember that as yet the Company had no Indian army; 
each presidency had its own military organisation, and 
the co-ordination between the three armies vras far from 
perfect. 

In dvil matters the greatest divcrgejice between the 
presidcndcs was in the revenue system. In the North the 
idea of a permanent settlement with the landholders for a 
time held the field ; Bengal, Bihar and Benares had already 
been settled on these lines ; and the officers sent to organise 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces bad instructions to dO' 
the same. The condition of this region was, hoivever, such 
as to make a pFermanent settlement impossible, for agriculture 
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^a/l been ruined in the years of anarchy, and over large 
areas neither peasants nor landholders could be found. 
Contempomry accounts of the conditions prevailing in the 
’ conquered' districts, the country east and south-east of 
Delhi, make almost incredible reading at the present day. 
Regions which had been fully cultivated in the time of 
Akbar, as they are now. were then lying practically waste ; 
the few remaining peasants tUlcd only the fields dose to the 
village sites ; and, when they ventured out to do so, they 
carried their weapons as they ploughed. In these circum¬ 
stances the idea of making a permanent settlement forthwith 
was seen to be hopeless, and attention was concentrated on 
getting in whatever revenue could be paid at the moment, 
and on finding out who should be asked to pay it. The 
search for the landholders took a long time, and many 
mistakes were made by officers who attempted to apply the 
experience gained in Bengal to country where the practice 
had been different; conflicting claims had to be decided on 
imperfect evidence, and, at first, without any dear state¬ 
ment of the prindples to be followed ; but out of the initial 
confusion there emerged a new conception, the Record of 
Rights, which cann» to be one of the most important factors 
in the modern Rule of Law. 

The Record of Rights is a statement, drawn up for each 
village, of all rights existing over its lands—what fields are 
held by each peasant and on what terms, what he pa5'5 for 
them, who receives the money, and many other details; 
and when it had been prepared, it became possible to decide 
with whom ' the settlement should be made/ that is to say, 
who should be recognised as the landholder of that particular 
village. The result of this elaborate investigation was to 
establish a very heterogeneous body of landholders. Some 
of them, representing the Chiefs, farmers, and grantees of 
the past, lived mainly on rent, and were thus comparable 
to English landlords, so long as they paid the revenue 
assessed ; others were the peasant-brotherhoods, who lived 
mainly by tillage, and who now, in their collective capacity, 
undertook to pay the revenue due from the village as a 
whole. 
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In Madras matters took a different course. Wellsloy 
in 179E ordered the introduction of the Bengal system» and 
some progress in this direction was made: but in the greater 
part of the presidency landhoIderSj in the Bengal sense* did 
not exist, and attempts to create them proved unsuccessful, 
while officers with local experience pressed for a ryolvfari 
settlement» that is to say, one made with the individual 
peasan ts. Thei r view w’as accepted by the Select Committee 
which reported to Parliament in 1612, and thereafter 
ryotwMi became the rule, though a few landholders survived. 
Tlie same rule was applied in the presidency of Bombay 
when its administration was organised a few years later; 
and thus the State entered into direct relations vnth 
individual peasants throughout southern India, while in 
the North it dealt either with landholdersj or with the 
peasants of a village as an organised group. 

As regards the amount of the revenue, the point which 
mattered most to tho^ w^ho had to pay, the Company's 
officers began by dainung the share which they understood 
to have been claimed by their predecessors ; when dealing 
directly w^th the peasants, they demanded sums representmg 
usually the value of half the gross produce, while land¬ 
holders were asked to pay nine-tenths of what they expected 
to receive from the peasants. Experience soon showed 
that the collection of revenue assessed on these lines VlX^uld 
be fatal to the recovery of the country, and the claim was 
progressively reduced, until, in the second half of the 
century, it became the general practice to demand one half 
of the net rent (not of the gross produce) from all revenue- 
layers, whether lantlholders or peasants; to reckon up 
this net rent periodically, usually at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years; and to leave the payers to enjoy any 
increment accruing between one settlement and the next. 
The ideal of a permanent settlement persisted for many 
years, but as experience accumulated it receded gradually 
from the region of practical politics, and it was at last 
formally abandoned in the year 1883. 

During the period covered by this chapter little was 
done tow'arda establishing a code of substantive law, though 
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numerous Regulations passed by ibe , 

nriidelcies. The Charter Act of 1833 a 

new s^tem ; Madras and Bombay then lost the poww 
of legSating, which was confined to the Council of the 
Gove^imr-Ceneial, strengthened for the ‘^'^he 

appointed in England, and 

of Regulations, Under the fimt Legal Member 0^0 

Council, mrnas Babington Macaulay, a 

was made on the much-needed ? ft t^e 

tive law of India, but the pace slackened aft^ 

country, and the fruits of his u-ork were not gathered for 

did no., >-~vont 

the gradual establishment of internal peace and ^ 

InwlS elements of the population were ^^u^y brought 
onder control, the people gene^y 

bringing their disputes before the courts ir^tcad «>* fiS^mg 
theiTJut at home, and the idea st^dily that 

obedience was now required, not to the orders of 
dividual who happened to wield executive power at the 
moment, but to a set of stable and permanent oontmands 
S^ued by the supreme authority; the Rule of Uw had come 

^'^^b^establishment of internal peace was a tedious and 
inconspicuous business, involving the suppression one by 
one, of the organised gangs of robb^, 
dacoits. wlio BTcyMl 00 the peeple e* 

of eoch gaoee m the eerUet hietojy of the coon^ 
are not yet absolutely extinct: they had 6ot^^ 
in the diarchy of the eighteenth century, and mdeed ^e 
PindSris were merely dacoits working on a larger scale; 
they had now to be bunted down, and their numbers 
gradually diminished as the executive gained m experien« 
^d efficiency. More spectacular was the attack on the 
oreanised bodies of criminals known as thugs, who practised 
mmder for robbery as a fine art, in which young men were 
carefully trained by their elders, and who regarded each 
victim as a sacrifice to the goddess they worshipped. In 
1836 an Act was passed, under which every member of such 
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St gEiig Wcis declared 1 liable to iniprisontiicjit for lifep and the 
special iDcasur&s adopted for the eniorceinefit of this drastic 
but necessary law eventually broke the chain of tradition, 
so that this form of crime became extinct. 

We have said that little progress had yet been made 
towards producing a code of substantive lawp but one 
naomentous act of this period was the prohibition of the 
practice of suttee, the first occasion on which the Comp^y's 
government deliberately interfered uith an established 
custom of the country. Protests against this practi<^ had 
been made by many English officers, by influential mission- 
^€S in India, and by humanitarian groups in England; 
a more significant opposition arose among Hindus under 
the leadership of Ram Mohan Roy, an outstanding figure to 
whose activities we shall return i in 1828 the Company 
instructed Bentinck to face tlie question, and less th^ two 
years later the practice ViUS prohibited by regulation in 
all three presidencies. An influential body of opponents 
appealed against this decision to the Privy Council* but their 
appeal was rejected, and the prohibitLon remains a part of 
the law of India. Similar protests were being made ^nst 
other Indian customs or mstitutions, notably the existence 
of slavery, and the practice of female infanticide by some 
sections of the people; action on these protests came 
somewhat lateTi but we may look forward a Uttle and 
record the abolition of slavery-' 

This institution is sanctioned by both Hindu and Islamic 
law I domestic slavery was quite common in India, and m 
a few places slaves were employed in cultivation, but not in 
organised industry. As a rule they w^cre well treated, and 
it is arguable that they were better off than freemen, to the 
extent that in time of famine there was somebody interested 
in keeping them alive; but the humamtarian sentiment 
which was so influential in England was bitterly hostile to 
the institution as a whole, and under its inspiration the 
Charter Act of 1833 directed the Company to take action 
for abolition as soon as it should be safe and practicable. 
Exhaustive enquiries foUow'ed, and the result was the passing 
of Act V of 1843, which prohibited the courts from enforcing 
» S« on P- 344- 
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or recognising any daim to a dave. The institution was 
thus placed outside the law; there was no spectacular 
emancipation, but when deprived of legal support it gradually 
died out. It was only in iS6o that slaveholding became 
a punishable ofience. 

It will be apparent from the example of suttee that the 
Company was now* envisaging its dominions in India as 
a whole. The same standpoint is seen in the action taken 
in a very different matter, the unification of the coinage. 
Up to 1S34, rupees, varying slightly m value, were struck at 
several mints, and still recognised on their face the authority 
of the titular Mogul Emperor; in 1S3S a single rupee {of 
180 grains) was introduced for use in all three presidencies, 
and the new coins carried the portrait of the King of 
England, a tadt reminder that the sovereignty of India had 
changed hands. 


Such were the main administrative developments of the 
period under review': we have now to relate the reaction of 
the population to the new inffuences wliich affected them. 
In ocoDomic life, the restoration of internal peace was what 
counted for most; agriculture and trade recovered rapidly, 
and the waste lands were brought gradually under the 
plough; but the desolation had been so extensive that some 
time had still to pass before increasing competition for land 
brought agrarian questions to the front. In industry, the 
outstanding feature of the period was the decline in cotton¬ 
weaving. We have seen in earlier chapters that India had 
for an indefinite number of centuries supplied clothes to 
most of southern Asia, that the efforts of European merchants 
had given her new and valuable markets in West Africa, 
Europe and America, and that early in the eighteenth 
century much of the English market was closed in order 
to protect home industry, but the other outlets survived. 
Indian artisans could not, however, compete with the 
new factory industry which emerged in England towards 
the close of the century, as the result of mechanical 
inventions and the use of steam-power; their export 
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m^ketSi were gradually lost, their home market was 
iDvaded, and, after much suffering and distress, many of 
them turned to agriculture as the only available source 
of livelihood. 

The administration took no action such as would now 
probably be taken in face of such an emergency t but in the 
circumstances of the time it could not have done more than 
facilitate the change of occupation. 5o far as the export 
trade was concerned, the only effective reply to the 
new competition would have been to imitate its methods, 
and for that purpose cheap coal was indispensable. A 
beginning had already been made in mining coal in Bengal, 
but the cost of transit rendered its use on a la^e scale 
impracticable, and though a few cotton factories were 
erected near Calcutta, the modem weaving industry could 
not become important until after the middle of the century, 
when the railway had reached the coal-fields. 

The progress of invention, which ruined the old Indian 
w*eaviiig industry, was at the same time laying the founda¬ 
tions of tlie recent prosperity of a large portion of Bengal. 
The jute plant had bMn grown there for an indefinite period, 
and sackcloth had been woven hom its fibre, but the 
industry w'as of purely local importance; the adaptation 
of machinery to its peculiar properties was a difficult matter, 
but in 183^4 experiments made in Dundee proved successful, 
and the export of the fibre developed rapidly. In this case 
also the establishment of factories in India had to wait 
until coal could be brought by rail. The other great develop¬ 
ment in north-eastern India, the cultivation of tea, was just 
beginning to be contemplated seriously when Bentinck left 
India. 

Passing to the social and cultural sides of life, it may be 
said that at this period the attitude of those Indians who 
came into direct contact with Englishmen was receptive, 
and to some extent imitative, rather than critical or hostile. 
In Bombay, the Farsees, who held the most prominent 
position in the dty, were definitely Anglophile, and 
cordiality between the two races was well established. In 
Madras, where the leading Indians were Hindus bound 
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strictly by the rules of caste, a similar social development 
impossible, and there the most strildng feature of the 
period was the rapid adoption of the English language as 
a lingua frattca. In the north, the Moslems as a whole were 
inclined to hold themselves aloof, and some of the in¬ 
dividuals who ' anglicised ' took wEat was worst rather than 
what was best—the opportunities for extravagance and 
dissipation offered by the new ndgime. It was in Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood that the most significant develop¬ 
ments occurred, and in order to explain them we must 
bring together three topics which are not necessarily con¬ 
nected — education, missions and journalism. 

Our knowledge of education in India during the periods 
of Hindu and Moslem supremacy is very imperfect, but it 
is sufficient to show that literacy was not regarded as a 
necessary training for life in general: it was either an 
accomplishment for the few. or a path to certain definite 
vocations, especially the priesthood, commerce and adminis¬ 
trative employment. Sanskrit texts prescribe an exceed¬ 
ingly elaborate course of training for priests; the other 
classes who required a knowledge of reading or writing 
obtained it cither in the family or in the somew‘hat rudi¬ 
mentary schools which existed in greater or less numbers 
independent of the state. Higher education w'as given in 
institutions of a definitely religious character. We do not 
hear of anything comparable to the great oentres of learning 
which had Nourished under Buddhism, but groups of learned 
Brahmans were to be found in various places of sanctity 
such as Benares or Nuddea, who taught particular branches 
of Sanskrit knowledge, and were sometimes in receipt of 
stipends provided by royal or wealthy patrons; while 
schools of Islamic studies, endowed in similar fashion, were 
attached to some of the prindpaf mosques. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the most characteristic feature 
of the old Indian education was the intimate relation 
between the teacher and the Individual scholar, not the 
influence of a master over a class. 

As a commercial organisation, the Company was not con¬ 
cerned with education, though In Madras it had maintained 
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schools for the children of its Christian employees. The 
position was not materially changed when it emerged as 
an administrator, for according to English ideas edufation 
was no concern of governments^ There was, however, an 
active demand for English teaching on the part of those 
classes whose regular livelihood was drawn from the public 
offices; oentnries before they had learned Persian when the 
need arose, and now they felt that in order to follow their 
traditional vocation they must learn the language of the new 
rulers. The task of meeting this demand feU at first on 
private enterprise, in which an important share was taken 
by missionaries. 

The Company, as a trading body, had looked askance on 
missionaries as likely to bo disturbing factors in its affairs. 
Some of the older Roman missions survived in its territories, 
and in Madras a few Protestants had been tolerated ; but 
the atmosphere in Calcutta was hostile, and when a party 
of Baptists amved there towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, they found it expedient to establish themselves, not 
in Calcutta itself, but in the neighbouring Danish settlement 
of Serampore. Here they opened schools, set up a printing 
press, and engaged actively in evangelisation. Meanwhile 
other institutions w'crc growing up in Calcutta itself, where 
the hostility to missionary effort gradually disappeared ; by 
the year 1S20 there were two colleges there, and schools or 
colleges were soon to be iovmd also in Madras, Bombay and 
Agra, giving not merely vocational training, but a general 
education on English lines. 

The e£fecti\'e establishment of Indian journalism was due 
to the missionaries of Serampore, The first newspapers 
published in India had been designed merely for the English 
population in Calcutta, and were of the type natural in the 
circumstances, mainly personal, sometimes scurrilous, and 
usually short-lived, Wellesley, who was apt to be impatient 
of criticism, practically extinguished such ventures by the 
imposition of a drastic censorship, and, so long as it remained 

^ Tbfii rn Hirn PTTjtTi <]f ttic prwnt oE Edadatian ia Englsiad 

appeared Ln when a pooiraittee was appoioted to ediniiikteT b 
inad? by P^rliiiJiieDt to ^pplemcnt pnvatt* sabicriptitmi for the eiectioia 
of Kbculi far the poorer clasAca. 
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in forcej the development of Indian journalism impos^ 
sibJe j but when it was abolished by Moim, a new type of 
enterprise emerged. A journal is said to have been brought 
out by an Indian in i8i6, but it must have had a very short 
life; two years later the missioiiaries began to pubhsh a 
weekly newspaper in Bengali, and a monthly magazine with 
the articles in both Bengali and English; and, follomng 
their ei^ample^ Indians took up the profession in earnest. 
Its development was choked for the lime by a Regulation 
issued in 1B23. wbich required such publications to be 
licensed, hut the press set free again in 1833. Its early 

history in other parts of India is obscure, but at least one 
vernacular journal was published in Bombay from 1B22 
onwards. 

During this period then India In generali and Bengal 
in particular, e^cperienced a new intellectual atmosphere, 
provided by English education> newspapers, and tlie active 
preaching of evangeUcal Christianity. The nature of the 
response can best be shown by a sketdi of the career of 
Ram Mohan Roy, whose name has been mentioned already. 
A Brahman of Bengal, brought up in the doctrines of Grace 
and Love which had been preached by Chaitanya three 
centuries before, he had studied Islam, Christianity^ and 
perhaps Buddhism, and, after serving the Company for about 
ten years, he settled in Calcutta in 1S14, and devoted himself 
to extending his knowledge and to spreading the conclusions 
which he had reached. He found in the texts of Hinduism 
a pure theism which had become contaminated by idolatry ; 
he found in the Gospels the same pure theism overlaid by 
much irrelevant matter; and his object was to propagate 
this doctrine within the circle of Hinduism, and to combat 
the social and religious practices which, in his view, were 
inconsistent with it. He met with vigorous opposition, from 
his friends the Serampore missionaries, who considered that 
he misrepresented the Gospels, as well as from the strict 
Hindus of Calcutta, but be held on his course; and in 1S2S 
he founded a society, the Brahmo Sam^j, ^ for the worship 
and adoration of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe/ 
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without images, pictures or sacriflees.‘ On the social side, 
his objects comprised the spread of English education, the 
reform of the Hindu family, the abolition of polygamy and 
of settee : and he disliked the institution of caste, though 
he was not prepared to abandon it. . , • 

Ram Mohan looked to English mfluence for help m 
propagating his teaching, and In 1830 he made the 
to England—a great adventure in those days : his visit did 
much to bring home to Englishmen some idea of the new 
factors whidi were at work in his country, but it was cut 
short by his death in 1833, His influence in India for a time 
declined, but after a brief interval the Brahmo Sam^ 
regained its vigour under new leaders, and it has remained 
an important factor in Indian life, not in praint of the numKr 
of its actual adherents, but as the exponent of the view that 
Hinduism is a Irving faith with an inherent capaaty of 
growth and development. 

We have said above that at first the Company was not 
concerned with education, but it recogmsed the duty of ^ 
Indian ruler to patronise the old-estahlished learning of the 
country ; Warren Hastings had assisted in the establi^ent 
in Calcutta of a school (known as the ' Madrasa ') of Islamic 
studies; a Sanskrit college was endowed at Benares, and 
the customary stipends to kamed men were continued at 
such centres as Nuddea and Poona. In i8ri Minto in n la 
was pressing for further activity in this direction, whUe m 
England the powerful evangelical group led by 'ftilberforce 
was urging the need for the diffusion of useful knowledge; 
and these different objectives were combined in a dause of 
the Charter Act of 1813, which authorised expeniture on 
' the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and ^ 
' the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences/ For a bme 
little was done. In 1823 a Committee of Public Instnw^n 
was formed to disburse the annual grant which had been 
sanctioned, and at first its efforts were directed towar^ e 
classical languages of India j but the popular demand for 
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CHAPTER XLI 

TUE NOKTH-W'EST FRONTIER ANT? THE PUNJAB, 1836-1856 

Ttie terms of office of Lord Auckland (1836-1843) and Lord 
Eltenborough (1842-1S44) were doininated by Uie Russian 
menace on the north-west. We have seen that during the 
later years of the European v?ar Persia had stood in the 
way of a French advance towards India through Turkey. 
The position was now difEerent, for in i6a8 Persia had been 
heavily defeated by Russia, whose forces were pushing 
southward to the east of the Caspian Sea and at the time 
when Auckland assumed charge of the post of Governor* 
General, Russia and Persia, working in harmony, were 
threatening Afghanistan. The situation there was com¬ 
plicated. The effective ruler at KSbul was Dost Muhammad, 
but his control over the country was by no means complete ; 
Pftrgia was endeavouring to secure a footing at Herat, the 
western key to the country; and Sh^ Shuja, who had 
formerly ruled in Kabul, was seeking help in India to enable 
him to recover the throne. Ranjlt Singh in the Punjab also 
had ambitions in the direction of Afghanistan, and thus 
Dost Muhammad had some grounds for adopting a suspicious 
attitude towards overtures from the east* 

Acting under instructions from England, Auckland 
entered into negotiations with Kabul, where a Russian agent 
was also active* The English diplomacy was ineffective, 
and in the spring of 1838 the envoy withdrew, leaving 
nobody on the spot to counteract the efforts of the Russian 
agent, and thus increasing the difficulties of Dost Muhammad, 
who was committed to neither side. In these conditions 
Auckland decided on action, and in June he made what is 
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'Triparfte Treaty' with Ranjit Singh and 
i>Uh Sbitja under which the Utter was to be restored as 
ruler of Afghanistan. 

\f renting military operations were successful; Dost 

fSh 5 h Shuja 
ente^ Kabul. As a ruler, however, he proved a Uilure 
for be could not win over the Afghans to his side, and his 
^sition maintained only by the aid of English garrisons 
The situation was complicated by the death of Ranjit Singh 
m June of that year. He had left the English to do nearly 
all the work of unplementiiig the Tripartite Treaty but so 

S ?h ‘ 

died, the Sildis became involved in disputes regardinF the 
^^ession. and no assistance from them could be ejtp^ted 
Notwuthstanding this defection, the position in Afgha^stan 
was maintained during 1840, towards the end of which year 
ost M^ammad surrendered ; but in 1841 things beeun 
to look black, for Afghan opposition to the new r^me S!s 
inci^ng rather than diminishing, and in November of 
mat 3^ a senous revolt occurred in Kabul itself The 
EnghJ authorities on the spot failed to take prompt action 
and revolt quickly made headway. In December 
initiated, and the English undertook to 
^cuate Afgha^tan and allow Dost Muhammad to return 
withdrawal of the Kabul garrison ended in disaster* 
snow-bound; Afghan horsemen firsi 
ham^ the rear, and then attacked from both sides ■ and 
faL°^ a total of about 16.000 men (reckoning trooj^ and 
t-wT® j reached Jalalabad, i^Mway 

rtATon^^^^*^ Peshawar, where an English force wj 

Ani? EUenborough arrived in India to succeed 

^ of events bad 

united the whole of Afghanistan in a war agai^s? the 

K establish Sh 5 h Shuja 

m Kabul had definitely failed, that it would be useless L 
attempt to recover possession of the country, and that the 
situation r^uired a decisive success followed by voluntarv 
Withdrawal. Realisation of this policy was fadlitaS^ 
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the fact that in April ShSih Shnja was murdered in Kabul, 
where he had remained as nominal king, 'fhe English forces 
moved from JalalabSd in June, and occupied Kabul in 
September : a column from Kandahar arrived there at the 
same time ; and in October they finally withdrew, after 
placing a son of Shah Shuia on the throne. He ^vas, 
however, no more able to keep it than his father had been ; 
early next year Dost Muhamrnad resumed his position as 
king, and the adventure initiated by Auckland was thus 
brought to an end. 

The annexation of Sind was an incidental consequence 
of the Afghan war. In theory, Sind was still subject to 
Afghanistan, but in practice it was independent under the 
rule of a &niily belonging to Baluchistan, the head of which 
had established himself there in 1733- The leaders of this 
family w'ere known collectively as the Amirs, and at this 
period they had divided the country among themselves. 
The route to Kandahar lay through their territories, and in 
1838 they wore practically compelled to enter into treaties 
permitting the passage of the Company's troops, and giving 
possession of certain strategic points. Frequent difficulties 
arose in regard to the execution of these treaties, particularly 
when the situation in Afghanistan had become acute. Late 
in 1842 Ellenborongh called on the Amirs to execute a new 
treaty ; they procrastinated and collected troops—a chal¬ 
lenge which the Company's General was quite ready to 
accept. The result was the battle of Mklnt (February, 1S43), 
when the Amirs were completely defeated, and their country 
was included in the presidency of Bombay, 

Next year Ellenborough was recalled by the Directors of 
the Company, who objected to his general attitude, and it 
fell to his successor Sir Henry Harding (1844-1S48) to deal 
with the situation which had arisen in the Punjab. The 
period of disputed successions, which began on the death of 
Ranjlt Singh, lasted till 1845. The Sikh army was now the 
only efiective power in the State; it was anxious for active 
service, it suspected the English of contemplating annexa¬ 
tion, and its hostile sentiments were fostered by some of 
the prominent Chiefs, who resented its domination, and 
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desir^ its defeat. In December, 1845, the army crossed the 
Sutlej and invaded the Company’s territory; Hardinge 
then formally declared \var, and a hard-fought campaign 
was dosed by the battle of Sobraon (February. 1846). in 
which the Sikhs were decisively defeated. Under the terms 
^ peace dictated by Hardinge, Kadimlr was separated 
from the Punjab and constituted as a State under British 
protection; a small area on the east was annexed by the 
Company; and the rest of the Punjab was left in the hands 
of a minor, who was formally recognised as Maharaja 
supported by a British force. 


The regency, however, was unable to stand alone, and 
the Ministers asked for a revision of the terms, under which 
the administration was practically handed over to the British 
Resident. This arrangement was disliked by the Sikhs as 
a body, and in 1848 a series of revolts made it clear that 
they were determined on a renewal of the war. Lord 
Dalhousie (1S48-1856), who had just succeeded Hardinge as 
Governor-General, took the initiative, and a second hard- 
fought campaign ended in the decisive battle of Gujrat 
(Februaiy, 1849J, and the formal annexation of the Punjab. 
The p^fication of the country which followed must be 
recognised as one of the greatest triumphs of administrative 
gemus which India has seen. For four years the province 
was governed by a board, of which the leading membeis 
were the brothers Henry and John Lawrence, assisted by a 
staff of exceptional abiUty ; in 1833 the board was dissolved, 
and John Lawrencej, as Chief Commissioner, carried on the 
work. The people were disarmed and settled down to 
agriculture and commerce ; the Rule of Law was established 
imder regulations simpler than those of Bengal, and more 
closely adapted to local needs; the frontier was made 
reasonably safe, the interior was opened up by roads a 
Record of Rights was prepared, and the settlement of the 
revenue was made for the most part with the peasant com- 
mumties found in occupation of the land, at rates much 
lower than had been claimed by the Sikh govemmenl. 
to order to ^deiBtand the laiMity and completeoess 
Of the pacification it is necessaiy to bear in mind that the 
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cstablislunent of the Sikh kuigdom was still quite recent, that 
the Sikhs formed only n minority of the population, which 
consisted mainly of Moslems and Hindus, and that even 
this minority was not united, for some of the Sikh leaders 
preferred the Company as a ruler to the army of their own 
kith. When therefore the power of that army was flnaJly 
broken, the Company rvas left without serious opposition. 

Meanwhile the Russian menace had for the time dis¬ 
appeared as the result of an understanding reached in 
Europe in 1844. which remained effective until the outbreak 
of the Crimean war. Persia, however, was still seeking to 
extend into Afghan territory, and her repeated attacks on 
Herat induced Dost Muhammad to enter into friendly 
relations with tire Company in 1855 ; there was thus a lull 
on the north-w'est frontier of India until bis death in X863, 
On the other side of India I^lhousie’s term of office was 
marked only by the second Burmese War, fought in 
which ended in the annexation of what remained of the 
coastline, so that the Company's rule stretched without 
interruption from Assam through Arakan and Pegu to 
Tenasserim, while Upper Burma, which remamed inde¬ 
pendent, was cut off from the sea. His activities in India 
itseli form the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XLH 

DAlHOtrSlE'S ADMlNtSTRATlOIf 

APART from the annexation of the Punjab. Dalhousie’s 
administration is now remembered mainly for his 
of various States, but it is memomble also as m_ar^^ 
epoch in the economic development of India. Under the 
fSiSr head we are concerned wth^o distinct 
known respectively as Lapse and Parmnountcy, the ^ 
a matter ^ merely historical interest, second still 
practically important at the present day; but in order ^ 
Sndemtand Dalhousie’s application of these *® 

necessary to bear in mind that his pnm^ obj«t ^ the 
wS of th. o.0SB« Of U» p»pte. ^h. ttoa^ 
much more of the peasants than of their nikre. He 
firmly convinced that the people 

Company than under Princes or Chiefs, and conseque^ly 
applied all questions concerning the States with a 

definite bias in favour of the Company s rule. 

The principle of Lapse asserted that, on failure of the 
dir^ liL of a subordSate ruler, the State lapsed to the 
superior Power, and that the line could not ly 
adoption unless the consent of the superior ^ , 

been obtained. There is good evidence ^t th^ 
existed in India, though not crystaliired into a f^l 
and that the superior Power usually intervened 
cases, not to aboUsh the State, but 

onerous terms on the successor whom it decided to recognise, 
but in Dalhousie's hands the principle became ^ mstnmi^t 
of annexation whenever a suitable OPP®^™**^ 
itseU. and its application resulted m three MarStha States, 
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'rtth some malla 

one* ieinj brought under the Coropauy-s 
^ euuerotioue berome iropMeiW^ u fenSato 
»hen the power to eoutmue their lines by aSu t^' 
^e^y granted to the rulers of all the Lie Lportaut 

The oite principle, that of Pararaonntcir. has a diflenmt 
toory. To quote a recent authoritatira 
^ upon treaties, engagentenro ^^d 

Srr,xisS^ 

^ feju “ S ^ L ' tt ^ S ,' y ‘'''”*”6 

this principle on ™Sous ocSSr’' 

^e State of Mysore was taken over, aft “fte^Se had 

^Luten'tW ■Kr!h^„^“'irt 8 ^'^;rt“' 

ord^ of the auLritiSn 

As the result of these changes, the administrative m:,n 

a. «>«‘pS1ar^**S|'i'?hlt™A:f2L«1f 

dvePro«“^^^^^^ 

-»d^4"4ta;t^JSLS.TeS; S'- ■“■ -U The 

ESSSTtiS;.’'”-’ • 
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the North-Western Provinces* and the diief-cornmissioner- 
ships of the Punjab,^ Oudh. and the Central Provinces* the last 
representing the territories of the Bhonsle rulers at NSgpnr; 
subsequently the size of Bengal was redurad furthesr by the 
creation of chief-commissioneraliips in Burma (1862) and 
Assam (1874) ^ but it still included Bihar, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. The other presidencies were not broken up; 
Madras remained as a unit, while Bombay retained Sitidp 
not as a separate Provincep but under a Commissioner 
exercising certain exceptional powers. The bounda^es of 
the various provinces were fixed mainly on historical or 
administrative considerations and they did not in all cases 
define homogeneous racial or economic umtSj a defect which 
was to become increasingly obvious as time went om 

One other territorial change made by Dalhousie deserves 
mention. The State of Hyderabad was bound by treaty to 
pay the cost of a force maintained for its defence by the 
Company; payments having fallen into arrears^ Dalhoi^ie 
effected an arrangement under which the northern districts 
of the State, now known collectively as Ber^fp vrere assigned 
to the Company in lieu of the cash paymentSp and these were 
administered as a separate unit for the next holf-^entury* 

The broad effect of the organisation completed under 
Dalhousie may be summarised as follows. On the north, 
the plains of the Ganges and the Indus were in the main 
administered by the Company, but comprised also some 
States of secondary importance; the rugged centre of the 
countiy consisted mainly of StateSj broken by some 
administered areas; and the south, apart from Hyderabad 
and Mysore p was mainly under the Company's rule. For 
administrative purposes* the bulk of the centre was grouped 
in tw^o Agencies. The western* known as RSjputiSna, 
consisted mainly of KSjput States^ the Company s relations 
with which were in charge of an Agent of the Governor- 
General* w'ho w^as stationed at Ajmere, and whose post 
dates from 1S3Z. The eastern, known as Central India, 

1 Tbo PnnjB,3> was shortly slt^rsnuils placed ondar s 
OovcTDor, wheii the I>elhi lying west ol tts Jumu* was truMemsU 

to it ftom tha North-Waiem Ptovinw. 
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^'as formed by Dalhousie in 1354, with the A^ent stationed 
at Indore, and cxinsisted inaiiily of the MaiStha States of 
Malwa and the Rajput States of Bundelkhand. The duties 
of these Agents, and of the Residents stationed in other 
States, are kno^sn as ‘ political/ a word which has acquired 
in India a meaning very different from that which it carries 
in En^and lo one aspect these duties are diplomatic, 
but they are also concerned uHth the principle of para* 
mountcy, and the' Political Officer' is more than a diplomat, 
because he may on occasion have to convey the orders of 
the Paramount Power to a subordinate ruler. 


It would not be easy to point to any expressions of 
common feeling in the India thus parcelled out among 
Provinces and States i the importance of IDalliousie's 
economic policy lies largely in the fact that the measures 
taken by him to improve the means of communication 
rendered possible the steady approach towards unlhcation 
which characterised the second half of the century; but 
before recording the developments in India itself we may 
glance at the changes which had taken place in its connection 
with Europe. The overland route had been opened in 
X838, and had brought Bombay within about six weeks of 
London; in Dalhousie’s time there was a regular monthly 
mail by this route—from 1837 onwards it was w-eekly—but 
the cost of the land journey across Egypt prohibited its 
employment for the transit of ordinary goods, and the 
trade-route by way of the Cape had still to be reckoned in 
months rather than weeks, As yet there was no telegraphic 
communication ; the £rst line connecting India with Europe 
was not opened until 1665. 

In considering internal communications, it is necessary 
to guard against misapprehensions resulting from changes 
in the connotation of certain f am ili a r terms. Thus in the 
Mogul empire there was an efficient system for the transit of 
letters by relays of runners at a speed of perhaps aoo miles 
a day , but this cannot rightly be called a postal system, 
because its use was confined to official messages; private 
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persons sent their lettfifs by messengers, who in favourable 
circumstances covered about thirty miles a day. Under the 
Company's rule also, the mail lines were at first purely 
official, though the privilege of using them on payment was 
soon granted to private persons, A ruditnentary public 
post was established in 1837, and, after experience of its 
working had been gained, the Indian Post Office was brought 
into existence by an Act passed in 1854. and letters then 
began to be carried throughout India at low, uniform rates 
prepaid by stamps. The effect of the change can be inferred 
from the fact that a letter from Calcutta to Bombay, which 
in 1S37 would have cost two shillings, was now carried for 
less than a penny, while it became finandally possible to 
distribute newspapers by post. Meanwhile, experiments 
with the telegraph having proved suco^sful, Dalhousie 
obtained sanction to introduce the system, and in 1855 it 
became possible to telegraph messages, directly or indirectly, 
between Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Peshawar. 

In regard to main roads also there is some risk of mis* 
apprehension, for in the Mogul period they were not metalled, 
while the Company aimed at providing a surface suitable 
for wheeled traffic. Its early efforts in this direction were 
governed mainly by the need for army transport, and road* 
making was entrusted to bodies known as rnilitary boards, 
which for various reasons were not very successful. When 
the Punjab was annexed in 1849, a new/ system was 
inaugurated there, in the creation of a depKUtment of public 
works, and by 1854 this system bad been introduced in all 
provinces, w'hich thus became responsible for the roads 
within their limits. The chief monument of the military 
boards is the Grand Trunk Road leading from Calcutta to 
Dellu, but, iti spite of their limitations, they did valuable 
work in other regions also, and in particular it may be noted 
that the landward isolation of Bombay was broken in 1830 
by the construction of a road up the Western Ghats to 
Poona. 

It is, however, with the introduction of railways that 
Dalhousie's name is most closely associated. Proposals 
were first put forward in 1843 by financial interests in 
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London, sind the discussion which followed makes curious 
rea^ng at the pnesent day. To the opponents of the 
project it was obvious that in Indian conditions the main- 
tcnance of a permanent way was wholly impracticable; 
but, even assuming the impossible, they were confident 
that railwajrs could never pay^ because the usages of caste 
would prevmt their use by Hindus, the groat majority of 
the population. These arguments w'cre quickly disproved 
by expenence: the first engineers made some mistakes, 
but they soon learned how railways in India should be 
made, ivhile Hindus unostentatiously modided their usages 
to meet the new situation; and the main effect of the 
opposition was to delay a decision. The issues were clarified 
by Dalhousie in two elaborate minutes, in which he insisted 
on ideas which are now familiar but in those days were 
somewhat novel—that the State should retain an adequate 
measure of control, and that the railway system of the 
country should be planned as a whole, instead of being 
allowed to grow up at haphazard, as had been the <asc in 
England. As the result of his intervention terms were 
settled with various English companies, and construction 
was in active progress when be left India. 

To pass railways to canals comes naturally to 

English readcra, but it must be remembered that all the 
princi^ Indian canals were constructed primarily for 
irrigation, and, while some of them also carry goods the 
two obj^ are often incompatible. Irrigation in India has 
a long ^ory. In an earlier chapter we have dracribed the 
reservoirs * constructed for this purpose in great numbers 
under Hindu rule, but the methods used in them could not 
be applied to the great rivers of the northern plains, and the 
water of these could be employed only by means of what 
are called inundation canals, that is to say, channels cut 
^ugh the nyer banks, so that a portion of the water can 
be drawn off when the river is in high flood. Mora advanced 
methods had been developed in the South, where on some 


* KngnTi in Iiidim aa * tanlm/ The word i* mm -i,.,. t_r , - 

probably camfl from ^ 

with the Freoeb i£a»g (a pond ot late). coputt 
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rivere Hindu rulers had constructed masonry dams across 
the main stream, forming reservoirs which, would feed 
perennial canaJs, that is to say, ci^nnels which flow for 
most of the year and not only during floods. Some approach 
to such perennial canals had been made in the North during 
the period of Moslem rule, particularly on the Jumna, but, 
owing to want of proper maintenan(5e, they had almost 
to exist when the country came under the rule of the 
Company, and n^irly the same statement can be made of 
most of the old works in the South. 

Recurring seasons of famine drew the attention of the 
Company's administration to the potential value of these 
canals, and by 1830 those which drew supplies from the 
Jumna had been effectively restored, while the engineers 
employed in northern India had gained experience of work 
of a type then unknown in England. This experience was 
successfully utilised in the design of the Ganges Canal, a far 
larger undertaking, which was begun in 184a, and, after 
delays due to changes of policy, was opened in 1854, canning 
water, by branches and channels progressively subdivided, 
through most of the country lying between the Ganges and 
the Jumna. 

In the South development followed substantially the same 
lines. The works in the Cauvery delta, near Tanjore, which 
date from the days of Chola rule, were restored and improved 
in the years from 1836 onwards, and new works of the same 
type were constructed in the deltas of the God5van (1849) 
and the Eistna (1S54). The canals made at this period may 
be as the prototype of the modem irrigation system, 
not merely of India, but of the world at large, for every 
other irrigated country has drawn freely on the expenence 
gained in India by the pioneers and their successors. 

Regarded merely as investments, many of the large 
canals have proved highly remunerative to the State, but 
the motive which led to their construction was, as we have 
said, the desire to mitigate the horrors of famine. In this 
matter the early experience of the Company was similar to 
what we have described at the end of Chapter XXXI; up to 
2838 there was usually famine, of greater or less severity. 
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ui one^ of India or another; but for the next fifteen 
years s^ns were generally favourable, and there was 
3 respite for the country as a whole. Various methods of 
rehef were adopted from time to time, but as yet no regular 

J fonnulated, and in fact the conditkms 

essentia] for such a pohey did not exist. So Jong as laree 
might suffer from actual want of food, palliative 

ritS system enabled ample supplies of food to be 

^cd wherever tJiey were needed that the basis of an 
^ective ^hey could be found ; and it was owing primarily 

the .“^rse of less than half a centurj 

aHirt ■ + t* acquired a new meaning in Indian 

^ Dalhousie's time it meant, as it had 
depopulation : it now means 
jwdespread tera^rary unemployment, for food can be got 
by anyone who has money to buy it, and at the present d^ay 

famine^relief is the provisioii 
of work wherever employment has temporarily failed,^ 

^ing to other aspects of Indian life, Dalhousie's term 
of office must be remembered for the formulation of a 
comprehensive policy of pubUc instruction. The dedsioji 

? ii English education had been 

followed by a penod of experiment, during which each 
ftovi^ worked on its own lines, and in some cases egorts 
had been made to extend elementary teaching in the 

was stdl for Engli^, mainly as a qualification for the public 
«mce. and by 1850 the supply of English-knowing Jandi- 
^t« had in places already outstripped the Company^ needs, 
^ousie drew up proposals for a general policy, and. after 
hite elaborated fo England 

18 despatch of 

1834 which 13 known by the name of Sir Charles Wo^ the 

for the erfabliahment of a Department of Public InstrucUon 
w evince, to promote elementary education in the 

* St» HotB an p. 3^15, 
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vernacular, and higher education in English, by means of a 
co-ordinated scheme of schools and colleges, maintained or 
aided out of public funds, with, at the summit, e?cternai 
bodies on the model of the University of London 
as then constituted ; and it laid stress on tire education of 
girls ^ well as boys, a matter which the Company Imd 
hitherto avoided out of respect for Indian customs. Provision 
was also made for the extension of vocational training, which 
at the time was represented in India only by the medical 
coUeges in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and by tyra 
institutions for training engineers. The scheme thus in¬ 
augurated was to govern the policy of the next half-century, 
and determine the direction of intellectual development 
throughout India.^ 

We have said already that it would be difficult to point 
to any expressions of common feeling in India at this period, 
and it would certainly be impossible to produce convincing 
evidence of any general disloyalty to the Company s rule ; 
but the position was not stable, and there were various local 
or sectional elements of discontent which were important in 
the aggregate. The annexation of the Maratha States was 
not openly resented by the population in general, but it 1^ 
necessarily to the hostility of the classes which were primarily 
affected, from the families and ministers of the displaced 
rulers down to their disbanded armies and the parasites of 
the Courts, whose prospects were injured by the change. 
The same thing occurred in Oudh, but there the early pro- 
ceedings of the Company’s administrators were such as to 
antagonise also a considerable portion of the general popu¬ 
lation. Oudh was a country of large landholders, whose 
tenures were of varied origin. Some of them were mere 
adventurers, who within living memory had succeeded in 
imposing their authority on the peasants, but others had 
behind them the traditions of five centuries or more, since 
their Rsjput ancestors, retreating before the first Moalem 
conquerors, bad. carved out principalities for themselves. 
On annexation, a settlement of the revenue bad necessarily 
to be made in a summary manner, and in the process most 
of the large landholders were set aside in favour of the 
• Note on p. aSj. 
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peasants; and this measure was resented not only by the 
landholders themselves but by the numerous Rajput tribes¬ 
men, who still regarded their landholder as their Chief, and 
were perfectly ready to follow him into the field, and also by 
some of the lower castes, whose loyalty to their old-estab¬ 
lished rulers was still an active sentiment. In 1856, there¬ 
fore, Oudh was probably tire darkest danger-spot in the 
Company's territory. Elsewhere, too. there were many 
persons of position who had lost the chance of high executive 
employment, or in other ways had sufiered, or believed they 
had suffered, fay the Company’s rule, who regarded it merely 
^ a temporary phenomenon, just as all recent governments 
in India had been temporary, and who were ready or anxious 
for a change. 


As regards the general population, it may be said that 
among the Moslems of the North the Company's rule found 
little favour. The idea of a severance between Church and 
State is repugnant to the old Islamic polity, in which Church 
and State are one. The days were not yet distant when the 
greater part of India had constituted a Moslem State, but 
the annexation of Oudh deprived Islam of its last consider¬ 
able possessions in the North, while Hyderabad, the one great 
Moslem power remaining in the country, was very far away 
It was impossible for orthodox men to welcome the political 
predominance of a faith based on a revelation which, 
they considered, had been superseded by that given to 
Muhammad; and in DaJhousie's time the leaders of the 
W^abl sect, who claimed to be the exponents of the 
ori^al teaching of the Prophet, were preaching the religious 
obligation of open war against the ' infidel ’ government of 
the Comf^y, To men of more moderate views the activities 
of the missionaries were sometimes a cause of offence, for 
there were occasions when controversial zeal overstepped 
the limits imposed by Christian charity; and, on a different 
plane, the official disuse of the Persian language was a 
grievance, practical as well as sentimental. In the law 
wurts Persian had been displaced in favour of the vernacular 
but in ^e public offices English was rapidly becominfi 
universal. Moslems as a body held aloof from the new 
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edocation which dow being ofieredi and saw the cl^ical 
language of their coimniiiiity deprived of the predominance 
it had so long enjoyed. Except for the blessings of tran¬ 
quillity* there was nothing in the new r6g;iiiie to win their 
active loyalty* and there was much in it to repel; even 
tranquillity had its drawbacks, when contrasted with the 
opportunities offered to strong men in time of anarchy. 

So far as the literate classes were concerned* the position 
of the Hindus was more favourable. They had been quick 
to avail themselves of the new education, and many of them 
had secured positions in the public offices; but some of 
them had failed to do so, and, (specially in Bengal* an 
independent educated class was emerging, disposed to be 
critical of the Company's rule. The tone of the Indian press 
showed a corresponding change; the sober type of inforiM- 
tive journalism introduced by the missionaries was giving 
way to more vigorous, and sometimes hostde, cjomment, 
expressed in somewhat exuberant language p and paying less 
regard to facts than to personal views ; the rudiments of an 
Opposition were coming into existence. 

The adherents of the traditional forms of Hinduism had 
grounds for anxiety, for they were attacked from various 
directions, by the reformers within their owm community, 
and by the missionaries from outside; the prohibition of 
suttee was a warning that their most cherished institutions 
might not be safe from official interference; new and 
disturbing projects* such, as the railways* might excite alarm 
before their nature was clearly understood; and in some 
quarters there were even vague apprehensions* quite un¬ 
warranted by facts^ that the Company contemplated^ a 
campaign of conversion. The operation of these varied 
forces did not* howeveFi become manifest at once; the 
visible revival of the spirit of Hinduism developed later in 
the Century; but already some of its exponents were 
becommg active in defending its institutions against attack, 
and in criticising the principles on which their opponents 
relied. It is hard to sum up in a phrase the characteristics 
of a tim e of gradual change^ but perhaps it is not far from 
the truth to say that the most significant feature was the 
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development of a critical spirit, along with a new boldness 

in its expression. 

The masses of the people living La the villages were 
learning, or had learned, to accept the Rule of Law as 
a fact, but its stability or permanence might still be 
(questioned, particularly tn regions which had recently come 
under Company’s authority. Indian viUages have long 
memori^, and the lesson of the past was not stability but 
fluetuatioji. Men could look back to the period of anarchy, 
to the harsh rule of the later Moguls, to the golden age of 
Akbar, and still farther down the centuries; what they 
saw was a series of mlers or dsmasties imposed on them 
from without, and rising or faUing from causes lying outside 
their experience ; the Company’s Rule of Xaw was, in their 
eyes, merely the last of the long series. The burden of the 
land-revenue had been reduced, but in many places it stili 
pressed heavily on the peasants; the new law courts were 
welcomed by many, but they could not be universally 
popular, for the ^in of one party was the loss of another ; 
and, speaking generally, the existing regime was accepted 
with acquiescence but without enthusiasm. 


When Dalhousie left India, he could justly claim that 
the country was at peace without and within, but he was 
conscious of disturbing forces lying below the surfeoe, and 
he would not venture to predict that peace would last for 
Jong. It must be allowed that the Company's administra¬ 
tion was not in a position to make a precise estimate of the 
strength or direction of these disturbing forces, for by this 
t^e the process of soda] segregation was practicaUy com¬ 
plete, and Englishmen in India stood out as a separate 
niling dass-so much so that a superficial observer might 
have described them as forming one caste out of maiy 
This se^egatton was destined to produce unforlimate 
results, but it was the natural, perliaps the inevitable, 
outcome of the conditions of the time. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was 
no Indian society' in the sense which the word bears in 
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English, that is to say, there was not to be found a nutnerous 
body of persons, of both sexes, ordinardy cultured and 
well-to-do. and meeting openly on the common ^ound of 
similarity of outlook on Ufe. in religion and poUtics. in art 
and recreation. There was a Moslem society in this sense, 
though it was marked by deep cleavages, for the Per^ 
despised the Afghan almost as much as the Afghan despised 
his ' brethren' of Bengal. Among Hindus the established 
usages of caste offered senous obstacles to social unity, 
particularly in the way of preventing the practice of eating 
!md drinking together, which elsewhere has been almost oi 
the es^nce of social inter course. In early days some of the 
few Europeans in India were, as we have said, admitted to 
Moslem society> but the extent of common gioond was too 
small to allow of assimilation : and while they could be on 
friendly terms with men, they could not possibly meet a 
Moslem lady, so that soda] intercourse was at best imperfect. 

While, however, there was no Indian society in the sense 
Ln wrhich w^e are using the w^ord, there was much friendly 
intercourse between Hindus of different castes, and also 
between Hindus and Moslems, men with men* and wromen 
wnth ivomen; they could not eat or drink together, but 
they could meet on occasions of ceremony, or in less formal 
contacts discuss topics of common interest. It would be 
a mistake to think of Indians of position as segregated 
sodaUy into a number of compartments ^tiiely distinct - 
the obstacles to complete freedom of intercourse were 
serious, the compartments were there* but they did not 
absolutely prevent communication. 

A marked characteristic of the Moslem society which 
we have described was that^ in the regions where Islam w^as 
politically supreme, its members constituted a ruling class, 
and insisted on due deference from Hindus; they might 
be on friendly tenns with Rajputs of position* and with 
some of the wealthier merchants or individuals of other 
castes; their authority might be shared with Hindus holding 
high executive positions ; but* broadly speaking* as rulers 
they stood above the subjects. Wlien pohtical power 
passed to the Company* its EngH^ servants stepped 
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natui^y into this position; they received the deference 
due to miers, and accepted it as a matter of course ■ but 
the ontward expression of this deference, which was t 4 son- 
able among Indians, looked to Englishmen like cringine 
servihty, and seem^ to set them on a pinnacle of assured 
superionty, a position not in itself unpleasant. The 
^oblem of social relations was further complicated by the 
feet that Englishmen who held no official portion claimed 
from Indians the same deference, or show of servility, so 
t^t the English as a whole, and not merely the KnHjs h 
appearance of a ruling dass. 

When therefore the gradual increase in nmnbera made 
It poMible for the Englishmen in India tp be socially self- 
sufficie^, it was natural tlmt they should lead their owtj 
e, rather than seek admission to the society of men with 
whom they had so few interests in common ; and it was no 
less natural that Indians should remain aloof from this 
exotic society, whose pursuits and amusements were very 
tMerent from their own. This social self^iiffidency was, 
of course, dependent on the presence in India of Englisti- 
women, whose numbers Increased rapidly in the first half 
of the century ; and the same fact emphasised the disparity 
so obvious in northern India, betw-een the class who£ 
women went about openly, and the classes whose women 
^re never seen m public. The domestic architecture of 
the period is clr^uent of this disparity : the English lived 
in bimgalows, mth every room opening on the outer world ■ 
the front of the Indian house was open, but the ladies' 
apartments were closed to the world, looking on to an 
^er coi^yard, to which access tvas severely restricted 
^adentaJly, it may be noted that as the numbers of 
^l^women increased, the practice of concubinage tended 
to disapi^r; the change is no matter for regret, but it 

number of Englishmen with personal knowledge 
of the Indian altitude towards life, and thus contributed 
somethmg to the process of social segregation. 

^ be that a prejudiced view of 

^dia had grown up m England, so that young men came out 
Ignorant, and sometimes oontemptuous, of the civilisation 
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of the country. To some extent this prejudice must be 
attributed to the zeal of missionaries and philanthropists, 
who in their eagerness for reform oveistressed the darlter 
shadows of Indian life. Suttee had prevailed until 1830; 
slavery was still legal in 1842; there had been cases of 
human sacrifices in a few lorries until the practice was 
suppressed by the Company; some tribes were accustomed 
to kill their female children; there were thugs, and there 
were dacoits; these and other ugly facts were grave blots 
on Indian civilisation, but over-insistence on them pro¬ 
duced a distorted picture, and the ' poor Indian ' of some 
popular preachers was presented as a being to be reformed 
or conv^ed, to be pitied or despis«i, rather than to be 
understood and appreciated as he actually was. 

There is room for difference of opinion regarding the 
relative importance of these various tendencies, but their 
operation is beyond dispute, and the result was that during 
the period when modem India was coming into existence 
the relations between the mlcis on the spot and Indians of 
position were essentially formal and official, and it was a 
rare exceptiou to have a free and open interchange of news 
or comments, such as would have been natural in a 
homogeneous society. 
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CHAPTER XUIT 

THE MUTINY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Lord Dautousie was succeeded by Lord Canning, whose 
term of office (1856-1863) was marked by the Mutiny and 
the subsequent reconstniction of the Indian constitution, as 
well as by much important legislation which will be noticed 
in later chapters. The Mutiny was practically confined to 
Indian troops of the Bengal army; there no trouble 
in Madras, and very little in 'Bombay. The initial successes 
of the mutineers Won for them the support of some prominent 
individuals with real or imaginary grievances, but none of 
the important Princes took their side, and there was no 
movement which could he described as national; if some 
of the mutineers restored the Mogul Emperor, others pro¬ 
claimed a new Peshwa of the MarSthas ; and, so far as it is 
possible to draw any general inference from their conduct, 
their object was to return to the conditions of the eighteenth 
century by eliminating the Company’s rule. Outside India 
the movement received no support; Afghanistan remained 
friendly, while Nepal sent a strong and efficient force to 
support the Company in Ondh. 

In telling the story of the Mutiny, it is weD to distinguish 
the conditions which rendered it possible from the causes 
which brought it about. Indian mercenary troops had w'on 
a high reputation for loyalty to the employers of their choice, 
but mutiny was not entirely unknown among them * they 
were at *eir b^t in the field, and in the monotonoii 
gamson hfe of the period they were apt, like other mer¬ 
cenaries, to cherish grievances, formulate demands and 
develop exaggerated ideas of their own importance ' The 
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maintenance of discipline was thus a Usk as diMt as 
essential. Now the Bengal troops, who were recruited not 
from Bengal itself but from the country farther wst, tad, 
had no serious work since the conquest of the Punjab ; even 
at that period the standard of discipline had for van^ 
reasons fallen very low, and it was now still lower. The 
Indian officers, usually uneducated, and exercising very 
limited powers, were promoted from the ranks, who^ fe^ 
and preiudices they shared, and had no prospe^ of rising 
to a ^ition of real responsibility. Tlie English officers ^ 
a body trusted their men blindly, and were j^lutdy 
opposed to any interference from outside ; even Dalhousie. 
who described the discipline of the army, officer and men 
alike, as scandalous from top to bottom, had felt wable to 
effect a reform ; and it was this want of discipUne that made 

the Mutiny possible. ^ a 

As to the actual causes of the Mutiny, it may be said 
that, while many of the men had grievances of the ordinary 
type regarding pay and conditions of service, these were 
reinforced by a general, if unfounded, apprehension of an 
attack on their religion and caste. Most oi the se^ys were 
BrShmans and Kajputs, while large ntmibem of them came 
from Oudh. and shared in the discontent which, as we Imvc 
seen w-as provoked by the measures taken after that 
Province was annexed. Tlie need of a garrison Biirn^ 
had induced Dalhousie to order that future 
should be lor general service, instead of for wi^in 

India I and tliis order had been misrepresented by aptators 
as meaning that the men already in service were to be ^nt 
across the sea, which according to the ideas then prevalent 
would have put them ' out of caste.' In the same way, a 
missionary manifesto had been misrepresented as an offia^ 
invitation to become Christians ; Canning, it w^ 
had brought out orders to convert the sepoys; and. 
generally, it may be said that at the end of the ye^ i 5 
they were genuinely alarmed, and were watching ® 

first overt act in the expected campaign gainst their faith 

and institutions. , __ _ 

At this juncture the authorities made a disastrou. 
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blmder. The practice of the time was to bite the ends of 
^ n ges when loading; and some cartridges ser^'ed out to 
the sepoys had been greased with animaJ fat. Here was the 
overt act for which the sepoj-s were watdiitig r they were 
to put mto their mouths taUow made from the sacred cow 
Z ^ pig, and in this way forced 

imspeakable poUution: such a dastardly trick ^vas 

m^c sentiment of loyalty among the 

maa of the «poys; and of the minority who rccog^sed 

^ ® strength 

to wthstand the genera] sentiment. In thb way raS 
fears '^re transmuted into blind hate. ^ ^ 

It is unnecessary for us to relate in detail the incidents 
of the struggle which followed. For a time Oudh as a whole. 

some smaUer meaa elsewhere, became to the Company's 
go\ emment enemy s country, while the rest of the G^getic 
p mn w^^rds from Patna relapsed largely into anaSy. 

centres of order here and there: the events 
winch decided the issue took place at three centres Delhi 
Caimpore and Lucknow, and our description may 

hv^-a ^ f general remarks are required 

^ evident as is 

available is opposed to the theory that the Mutiny was tha 

itecxten5k.n 

gradtial^ ana was in great measure the result nf 

out^? outbreaks. In the second place, the 

outbreak were as a rule mishandled by the Company's 

^ In the Punjab, John Lawrence, the Chief 

regiments were disarmed, the adminis- 
trabon stood him, and it was found possible to raise new 
tTMps, sufficient to decide the issue at Delhi; but elsewhere 
indecision or hesitation usually aUowed the mutineers to S 
dear a^vay with their arms. In the third pla^ 
much savagery on both sides. The mutin^m sackS X 
^^unes. opened the jails, and slaughtered EngSl^t 

d/en ^ in^ces they slaughtered women and chil¬ 
dren also. Some of the rehemg columns of the Company’s 
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troops were equally sa^-age in their reprisals on the coimtry 
through which they mari^cd: for a time there was blind 
hate on both sides, though there were niany 
of mutual trust and goodwill among individu^ of toth 
mces. Lastlyj the mutineers found no effective leadets, 
while on the Company's side able commanders came quickly 
to the front. 

The story of even teat Delhi begins in May, 1857, with the 
mutiny of the sepoys at Meerut, a large miUtary sUtion 
lying forty miles to the north-east. The mutineers marched to 
Delhi, where they made common cause with the dependants 
of the titular Mogul Emperor, who still Uved as a pensioner ^ . 
of the Company in the palace of his ancestors; the Modem, 
population of the city joined in ; and thus there came intfj 
existence the appearance of an alternative govenmignt, sfeiU 
strong in tradition, to which everyKxly diESsJtisfied ivith the 
Company's rule could rally. JCru Cavjrenoc immediately 
recognised the implications of this fni-'c. and, owing mainly 
to hb exertions. English troops fror.n the north-west were 
before Delhi within a month of ' ue outbreak at Meerut. 

The walls of the city were, howev-jr, too strong to be rushed, 
there were not enough men for fi siege, and the English force 
took up a position on the Ritlge, a line of low hills which 
commanded the city. Here, jamid constant fighting, they 
were joined by successive rebifoncements from the Punjab, 
while mutineers from variov/s quarters continued to enter 
the city. In September ho'i/iy guns arrived, Delhi fell, and 
the Emperor was captu^e^^. Next year he was formally 
convicted of rebellion andi sc it to Burma in confinement; 
his position was finally .abolished and the city and palace 
of Delhi ceased to have special significance. 

Cawnpore was of iL'.^^jrtance as one of the chain of 
military stations stretci^i'j|vg up the Gangetic plain, and more 
particularly as the road across the Ganges to 

Lucknow; close t'^>^jiA'?as one of the chief centres of dis¬ 
affection to the rule. It will be recalled that 

after the last Mara^^^war, tlie ex-Peshwa had been alloived 
to settle here ; and^f lived quietly until 1S53 on the pension 
he received from tx.e Company. On his death his adopted 

'’t 
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son, who is best known by the soubiiqtiet' the Nana Sahib,' 
was allowed to retain the estate, but was not favoured AVith 
a renewal of the pension, which had lapsed; he resented the 
refusal and became a bitter enemy of the Company. Wlien 
some of the sepoys mutinied in June, the Company’s com^ 
mandant placed the few English troops, and the women and 

children, in an improvised entrenchment, which was besieged 

by the mutineers under the leadership of the Nana Sahib, 
recognised by them as Peshwa. After a short time, the 
comnmndant accepted the Nana’s offer of a safe passage to 
Allahabad, and his party took their places in thatched 
barges for the journey by river. The barges were promptly 
set on fire, grape-shot and bullets were directed on them 
\from the banks, and eventually nearly all the men were 
sTia^ipht^^d^. while a party of women and children were held 
for a time as^’^risoners, but were massacred a fortnight 
later. ' 

The presence o^^^is hostile force at Cawnpore had an 
important bearing oiT events at Lucknow. The elder 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, hAd arrived tlicre as Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Oudh in March,,and bad done what was possible 
to rectify his predecessor's jjiistakes ; but he realised clearly 
that there had not been tii^.e to allay the hostility which 
they bad created, and he j^repaied a refuge in what was 
known as the Residency, ai group of buildings on rising 
ground which, before annexation, had been occupied by 
the Company's Resident apppinted to the King's Court. 
Early in June most of the sepoyfe stationed in Oudh mutinied, 
the Company’s administration ^disappeared, and in many 
places the landholders resumed ' control of what they still 
regarded as their tstates. The ruling power was represented 
only by the Residency, where lestf than a thousand Britisli 
soldiers and about seven hundred loyal sepoys, along with 
the European non-combatants, ware besieged by a much 
greater force, consisting of the mul^eers, strengthened as 
time went on by parties of the landhV^tf^ts' armed retainers. 
Lawrence died of wounds early in Jufy, but the defence was 
maintained under his successor; a re^eving column led by 
Sir Henry Havelock and Sir James t>utiam arrived near 
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the end of September, after prolonged delays at Cawnjwre. 
but could serve only to strengthen the garnson; m 
November a second force under Sir Colin Campbell, 
Commander-in-Chief, was able to withdraw the wounded 


and non-combatants. 

The Commander-in-Chief had now to restore authonty 
in the country at large. \Vhen once he had destoj^d the 
forces of the Nana Sahib, the districts between the Ganges 
and Jumna were securely in bis possession, hut for a time 
he was in danger of an attack from the south. Early ui i85» 
columns from Bombay and Madias cleared Central In^a 
and Bundelkband, and the Commander-in-Chief. having 
driven the enemy finally from Lucknow, was thus free to 
hunt down the bodies of mutineers who had spread over 
Oudh. It was a tedious task, for the enemy graduaUy 
disintegrated into scattered bands of marauders, but by me 
eud of 1858 the great bulk of them had been accounted for 
and a year later none were left. Meanwhile the civU 
adminbtiation was restored in Oudh. the decision to assess 
the revenue directly on the peasants was reversed, and most 
of the landholders received the estates which they dauned. 


The news of the Mutiny produced both excitement and 
anxiety in England, and there ^vas much bitter controver^ 
over details ; but the country as a whole decided, almost 
instinctively, that the role of the Company had become an 
anachronism, and by the Act for the Better Govei^cnt of 
India, passed in August. 1858. the authonty of the Directors 
and of the Board of Control was transferred to a Swretary 
of State, responsihle, as a member of the Cabinet, to 
Parliament. In the following November, Canning, now 
styled Viceroy as well as Goveroor-General, formally 
annoimced the change by pubUshing a royal proclamation, 
embodying a dedaiation of policy which was accepted m 
India as the fundamental document of the new constitution. 

The changes in the machinery of government in India 
which resulted from this Act and others passed in the neirt 
few years afiected mainly the army, the law courts, the 
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legislature, and the central executive, Eadi of the Company's 
^nee arrmes had contained British as well as In^an troops * 
henceformrd no British troops were recruited for the Indian 
armies but the 'army in India.' to use the phrase now 
cu^ent, consisted partly of Indian cavalry and infantry 
under Bntish officers serving permanently in the country, 
and partly of artillery, cavalry and infantry of the British 
army, the units of which came to India for a term of years. 
Local sentiment served to maintain the cumbrous organisa- 

bon of forces in three separate armies untd almost the 
end of the century. 

The dual system of law courts, which had survived from 
the time of Warren Hasrings, came to an end in i86i, when 
a single High (^urt was established by charter in each of 
the three presidency towns, independent of the executive 
government, and exercising both civil and criminal powers 
throughout the area of its jurisdiction, Five yearn later, a 
similar court was estabUshed for the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, but elsewhere the evolution was gradual ■ as a rule 
a Judicial Commissioner was appointed for each new pro-' 
^nce. but when work increased in quantity and importance 
hegaveiray to a Chief Court, not very different in practice 
trora a High Court, and aspiring to become one eventually. 
In aU cases, however, the principal court, whatever its 
designation might be, stood out as the guardian of the Rule 
of Law, etching over its working in the lower courts, and 
enforcing its observance on the executive authorities as well 
as on the people at large. 

Up to 1853 l^slation had been passed by the Governor- 
G^eraJ and his Ex^tive Council. The Charter Act of that 

and in 1861. for the first time, provision was made for the 
nomination of unofficial legislatois. The legislature now 

E*«utivc C^cil together 
with^additional members, at least half of whom wer7to be 

^official; but Its functions were limited to discussing bills 
and for many years to come questions could not be asked 

to Madras and Bombay, with their Executive Councils 
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similarly reinforced for the purpose r a legislative Council 
was established for the province of Bengal; and power was 
tdven to establi^ others in the North-Western 
and the Punjab, but these came later, the former m 18SO and 

the latter in iSgS. *, j t. 

The working of the Executive Council had 
modelled by Canning, who introduced what may be caUed 
the portfolio system of business. Each member was then 
placed in charge of a department or group of departments, 
in which he issued orders in the name of the Government of 
India while the Council as a whole handled large quesbons 
of policy, and decided cases where the departments 
This portfolio svstem was legalised under an Act of jSOi, 
which also increased the strength of the Coimctl ^d 
authorised the appointment of an expert, Bnanctal or other, 
from outside the regular services. The Council thus came to 
consist of the Governor-General himself, who always held 
the ' political ■ portfolio, the Legal Mem^r, who w-as a 
barrister appointed from England, the Military Member 
cbosen from the army, and either three civil servants or two 
dvil servants and one expert, among whom the remai^g 
portfolios were distributed. ThcCommander-inGhief sat on 
the Council as an extraordinary memher, representing the 
army, but not holding a portfolio. The ^wer of the 
Governor-General to overrule a maiority of the Conndl in 
certain emergencies was retained, but its employment was 


All these changes in India may justly be described as 
necessary improvements in the machinery of government. 
The change in England wtis also necess^, hut it had one 
undesirable result which its authors did not foresee: it 
operated to deprive the bureaucratic madiine of that 
impetus froin outside, which, as we have said in an ear ler 
chapter, had been provided in some measure by Parliament, 
The India Office was now merely one of several ministries; 
the Opposition, and its Press, was concern^ with it mainly 
as furnishing potential' party capital,' while the supp^ers 
of the party in power were disposed to let it done. Ihcre 
were usually a few meiiibers of Parliament interested in 
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India for itself, but they carried little weight; the annual 
debate, when the Indian budget was presented in the 
Commons, came to be a byword for a few hours of futile 
boredom; and if an Indian topic became prominent, it was 
enher as a matter of English party politics, or else as 
afiecting the general diplomatic situation. 

In this atmosphere, the Secretary of State, charged with 
the supenntendence and control of the Government of India 
was not likely to initiate reforms which might cause trouble 
in ^rliam^t; and his initiative was further restricted by 
the Cotmcil appointed to provide him with expert knowledge 
Most of the members of this Council had Indian experience 
but It tended to become out of date during their prolonged 
tenure of office, at first * during pleasure.’ and from i86q 
onwards ten years, wdiidi could be extended to fifteen. The 
Co^cil was given large powers of controlling expenditure, 
and was active in the performance of its iunctions. but, from 
Its constitution, h was more likely to criticise or delay, than 
to uutiate or press forward, large schemes of reform. 

In England then there was nothing to take the place of 
the independent parliamentary enquiries which during the 
first of the century had scrutinised the administration 
from the outside. In India, public opinion was practicailv 
voiceless until late in the eighties, and the Indian press 
aough ,b influence was extending, had not yet developed 
m tte direction of constructive criticism, while its exuber^t 
^d sometimes scurrilous tone repeUed most Fnfriut. reader 
The only poaibility of effective independent scrutiny lay in 
the personahtyjif the Viceroy ; the instance of Lord Dufierin 

Str* ^ Viceroy might intervene with 

^ect, but, as a rule, the successive holders of the office 
immer^d m ceremonial or departmental routine, were 
wntent to be the head of the administration lathed th^ 
lotjt at from the outside. Their environment,^^ Z 
unfavourable. From 1864 om^-ards the Government of India 
spent about half of each year at the summer capital of Simla 
where contacts were purely official; in its printer capital' 
pucutta. its ffintacts were less with Indians than with the 
influenbal and vocal European population of merchants 
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industiialbts and profes^onal men, supported by an able 
and enterprising press; and it was only in his periodical 
tours that the Viceroy, m the intervals of ceremonies, could 
hope to leam at first hand something of the currents of 
Indian life and thought. 

These facts are important, for they form the background 
of the story of the hrilf'Century which we are approaching. 
In essence the story is one of an exceptionally able and high' 
Tnindivd bureaucracy, striving with remarkable success to 
do more and more for the people of India, and for the 
most part slow to recognise that, under the new forces and 
infiuences which had been set in motion, Indians were 
beginning to want to do these things for themselves. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
ECOKOMIC CHANCES, 1860-1SS0 

Vmroys ; Lord Cammikq, 1856-1862; 

Lord Elcik {eightli earl). 1863, died 1863; 

Sib John Lawrakce. 18^-186g; 

Lord-VUVO. 1869, agsassitmted, 1872 ; 

Lord Northbrook. 1872-1876; 

Lord Lvttdn, 1876-16^. 

The two decades which followed the suppression of the 
Idutiny must be regarded as constituting one of the forma¬ 
tive periods in the history of India, a period marked by 
changes in economic and cultural life which were to produce 
their full results in later years. These changes originated in 
the British Provinces, and extended slowly to the States, 
from which at this time there were few signs of leadei^p 
in any branch of acti^ty; for the rest of the century the 
States must be thought of as following the Provinces at 
some distance. In this chapter we shall confine our attention 
to the economic sphere, and we may begin with the unifica¬ 
tion of Indian markets and their effective linking with the 
markets of the rest of the world. 

The opening of the Suea Canal in 1869 reduced the voyage 
for cargo boats between London and Bombay from more 
than three months to about twenty-five days, and, for the 
first time in history, rendered possible a large-scale trade 
with Europe in Indian agricultural products. The IfKlian 
seaboard was thus linked to the markets of England, France, 
Italy and Germany; while the extension of railways, posts 
and telegraphs tended steadily to make the whole country 
one market instead of many. In Dalhousie's rime it was 
still true that surplus food might be rotting in one part of 
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India wbi le people were dyin^ of starvation i n another forty 
years later, the supply of food was being distri bated through¬ 
out the country in accordance with needs in the ordinary 
course of commerce, and, except in a few tracts which were 
still inaccessible, the possibility of acute famine, in ordinary 
circumstances, had passed away; for if there was not enough 
food in India itself, supplies could be drawn from Eurma 
and more distant countries. 

A less obvious result of the new conditions was that the 
economic balance between town and country was gradually 
restored. The extraordinary cheapness of food, which was 
noticed by so many of the early European visitors to India, 
can safely be attributed to the working of the revenue system. 
Under the Moguls, most of the peasants had to sell from 
one-third to one-half of their total produce within a few 
weeks of the harvest, merely to pay the revenue due from 
their land; and the recurring harvest glut, which is a 
commonplace of rural economics, was thus always to be seen 
in India in an aggravatetl form. WTien, however, export to 
Europe became feasible, a limit was set to the possible fall 
of price at harvest, for exporters were busy in the markets, 
and Indian towns could no longer count on getting food 
below the cost dictated by world-conditions ; the gradual 
rise in the level of Indian prices which resulted from this 
and other causes was bitterly resented by townsmen, whose 
incomes were in most cases fixed in money, but it did more 
than anything else to tide the country at large over the 
period of agrarian difficulties which, as we shall see, was 
impending. The new export of grain operated also to secure 
a reserve of food against seasons of drought. More food was 
now grown in ordinary' years than India could eat because 
there was a market for the surplus abroad ; in a bad season 
the rise in Inudian prices put a stop to export for the time, 
and the entire produce of the country was available for its 
needs. 

Indian merchants and bankers were quick to avail 
themselves of the new facilities for communication, and 
their business expanded, but its nature did not change 
materially. Meanwhile a Eriropean commercial and financial 
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organisation had grown up, almost independent of that 
i^hicli already existed. In the early days the European 
firms established in the presidency towns Wfere often bankers 
as wdJ as merchants, and the recurring crises, resulting 
from injudicious speculation, caused heavy losses to many 
English officers, but had little effect on the country at large. 
Segregation of banking from trading followed in due course, 
and in iS6o the tliree presidency banks were already wdl- 
estahlished concerns. The capital of these banks had been 
provided mainly by Europeans, except in Bombay, where 
a substantial proportion was subscribed at the outset by 
Parsees; their management and methods w^ere definitely 
English ; their operations were, at first, almost confined to 
the presidency towns; and such connection as they had 
with the indigenous system of finance came chiefly from their 
waUingness to discount bills drawn by the more important 
Indian merchants. A new era seemed to be dawning in 
i860, when the principle of limited liability in banking was 
for the first time recognised by law, but disaster quickly 
foUowed, During the d^Tl war in the United States, Indian 
merchants in Bombay made very large profits by the sale 
of cotton to Lancashire; a wild outbreak of speculation 
foUow'ed; banks and financial companies were floated in 
large numbers ; nearly all of them collapsed in the crisis of 
1865; and thereafter, while a fe%v additional banks were 
founded by European effort, Indians for a time left this 
branch of business alone. 

The operations of the European commercial firms ex¬ 
panded largely after the opening of the Suez Canal, and it 
was due mainly to their efforts that, to borrow a picturesque 
phrase, the canal was extended to the foot of the Himalayas. 
In India, as in other countries, unorganised peasants usually 
got the worst of the market; the local buyers thought less 
of the market price than of the need of the individual seller ; 
they kept most of a rise in price, but passed on a fall in its 
entirety ; and they maintained or extended a variety of 
market customs, all of which operated in their own favour, 
A change came in each important country market when the 
railway reached It. The buyers of European firms appeared, 
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offering a fixed price justified by the world-conditions, papng 
silver ou the spot for what they bought, using accurate 
weights, making no deductions except for defects of quality, 
and in fact giving a demonstration of methods of trading of 
which Indian peasants had no previous experience. The 
peasant who was free to sell benefited immediately; his 
neighbour, who was in debt to a merchant and bound by his 
contract to sell only to his creditor, was less fortunate ; but 
the general level of harvest prices was gradually raised, and 
the effect of the seasonal glut was mitigated for the country 
as a whole. 

In industry, the weavers and other artisans who worked 
independently cotrtinued to suffer, but . factories began to 
multiply. The low revenue-tarifi on imports, ranging from 
five to ten percent., afforded no material protection to these 
artisans, who could not compete with the factory-made 
goods of Europe, and such protection as it gave was lost 
on its abolition at the close of our period ; and the artistic 
handicrafts in particular were depressed, for Indian taste 
vras now at its low'est, and foreign ornamental goods were 
preferred merely as such. Some of the most characteristic 
crafts were preserved from extinction only by the efiorts of 
individual English officers. 

The railw'ay had already reached the Bengal coal-field 
when the Mutiny broke out, and after its suppression mines 
and factories increased hand in hand. The first jute mill in 
the neighbourhood! of Calcutta was opened in 1S54, and the 
number increased rapidly. In Bombay, the number of 
cotton mills rose from ten in 1S61 to over fifty in 1880, and 
the industry spread to other centres, such as AhmadabSd 
(1861), Cawnpore (1S69), Madras (1874), and NSgpur (1877). 
On a smaller scale other industries also appeared in these 
and other centres, producing leather, paper, woollen goods, 
and an increasing variety of manufactures from raw 
materials available in the country. In nearly all cases the 
pioneer factories were established, financed, and managed 
by Europeans, whose success brought in Indian competitors 
later on ; and as a rule European management continued 
for a long time, though to some extent the ownership passed 
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gradually to Indians, as they acquired the habit of inviestuig 
in shares. The cotton industry in Bombay, however, was 
for some time owned and managed mainly by Parsees, while 
that of Ahmadabad, the second centre of spinning and 
weaving, was created by Hindu capital and enterprise. By 
the end of our period the need for factory legi^tion had 
arisen, and the Factory Act of 18S1 prohibited the labour 
of children under seven and prescribed the fencing of 
machinery. 


The employment provided by railways, mines and 
factories came at a time when it was wanted, for the pressure 
of population on the land, the outstanding new feature of 
the nineteenth century, was now becoming manifest by its 
results. The population question cannot be placed on a 
firm statistical basis, for the first complete census of India 
was not taken until 18S1 ; hut enough is known about the 
past to justify the statements that the birth-rate was 
normally high, and the tendency to increase rapid, subject 
to the operation of the familiar 'positive checks,' war, 
pestilence and famine. Sufficient has been said about war 
and famine in preceding chapters; as regards pestilence, 
there is no doubt that malaria, cholera, and smallpox have 
been endemic in India for an indefinite number of centuries, 
while bubonic plague, the fourth great scourge, has been 
imported at in tervals, and has died out after a period of very 
heavy mortality. The knowledge of the aetiology of these 
diseases which has been acquired during the last hdf-century 
indicates that devastating epidemics imply a dense popula¬ 
tion, so that, while war was due to men, and famine to the 
w*eather, pestilence might almost be called a self-acting 
check on the natural increase. 

In 1S60 internal warfare was a thing of the post, moitaUty 
from epidemics had not recently been conspicuous, and, as 
we have said, there had been a respite from famine for 
nearly a quarter of a century, so that the natural growth of 
population must have been rapid. During our perievd it was 
supplemented in the North by small numbers of iminigrants 
from neighbouring countries, attracted by the peaocfii] 
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conditions of life, while in the South it was counteracted by 
a certain amount of emigration, Ceylon had long attracted 
settlers from the mainland, and the annexation of Lower 
Burma in iS^a; led to a new and progressive demand for 
Indian labourers in that country ; but, with these exceptions, 
emigration, from the sixteenth century at least, had meant 
the slave trade. Slaves were brought down to the coast by 
Indian merchants, to be transported tlience by shippers of 
various nations ; and we know from Dutch records that the 
supply was ordinarily ample, but that it almost ceased for 
some years after each recurring famine. In 17S9 ComwaJhs 
prohibited the export of slaves from the Company's India, 
but it continued for some time longer from the French ports, 
and it was eventually replaced by the system known as 
indentured emigration. 

Early in the nineteenth century the progressive abolition 
of slavery was followed by a demand for free labourers in 
various regions of the world, which looked to India for a 
supply, and found Indians, the successors of the slave-dealers, 
ready to act as recruiters. In return for his passage, an 
intending emigrant bound himself to work for a term of 
years, at the end of which he was entitled to benefits, such 
as repatriation, which varied in difierent cases ; and it was 
labourers so recruited who furnished the bulk of the large 
Indian population to be found in Mauritius and Natal, in 
British Guiana, in Trinidad, and in various other islands. 
At its worst, ihe new system was very like the slave trade 
which it replaced i the recruiter, paid by results, capled 
ignorant men and women by lavish promises, bound them 
to him by loans of cash, and hustled them down to the 
seaboard, where the foreign exporting agencies, equally 
intent on making a profit, got them on hoard as quickly as 
they could. At its best, it was a valuable outlet for the 
surplus population, and many of the emigrants prospered 
abroad in a way they could never have done at home. The 
Indian administration endeavoured to prevent abuses, and 
the system continued to operate throughout the nineteenth 
century, undoubtedly a great improvement on the slave 
trade, but never with entirely satisfactory results. 
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In any case, neither immigration nor emigration pro¬ 
ceeded on a scale large enough to affect the population 
problem as a whole- Under the Rule of Law the land had 
to provide subsistence for most of the natural increase, and 
also for the weavers and the other displaced artisans, for 
the soldiers no longer needed, and for many of those who 
had been living by lawless means: the result was the 
emergence of competition for productive land, a thing which 
scarcely anyone in India understood. Would-be peasants 
offered rents which they could not hope to pay; landholders 
accepted the highest offer, and evicted tenants in possession 
to make room for higher bidders ; there was a scramble for 
land, and a scramble for rent, which threatened to destroy 
the stability essentia] to any system of peasant agriculture. 
This new danger appeared first in ^ngal, and spread 
gradually over the l^dholders’ country in norttiem India. 
The earliest attempt to cope with it by law was an Act 
passed in 1859, which aimed at protecting the bulk of the 
peasant-tenants from arbitrary eviction, and limiting the 
landholders' power to enhance rent unreasonably, or, in 
phrases which were to become familiar in England, its main 
objects were ' fixity of tenure ' and ' fair rent.' 

The period which we are considering was thus marked 
by the beginning of the struggle, w'hicb is not yet over, to 
induce the rural population to take long views instead of 
short. We cannot even outline the course of this struggle, 
for, while the first Act was general, the subsequent legislation 
was passed for each province separately, and was marked 
by progressive divergence in accordance with local con¬ 
ditions but, speaking generally, the periodical attempts to 
stop evasions of the law produced an extremely complicated 
mass of rules the working of which taxed the administration 
severely. The broad result was that during the rest of the 
century the rise in rents lagged behind the rise in prices 
which, as we have seen, was in progress, and peasant-tenants, 
taken in the mass, remained in enjoyment of a portion of the 
economic rent, which in the absence of interference would 
have been taken by the landholders. The use which they 
made of this margin cannot be stated in quantitative terms. 
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Some of them improved their holdings, some of them 
secured a modest rise in the standard of li’i’ing, some of 
them hoarded it, some of them spent it unproductively on 
marriages Or funerals, and some of them used it to purchase 
leisure for themselves; the broad fact is that, owing to the 
progressive rise in prices, they had a margin at their disposal, 
and this eased the whole agrarian position at a time of 
unprecedented strain. 

Something must be added regarding what we have called 
the purchase of leisure. The peasant in many cases sub let 
his holding, or part of it, at the full economic rent, or more, 
and strove to live on the difference between tlie limited rent 
which be paid and the exorbitant rent which he could 
extract from his under-tenants* This meant the old evils 
in new forms, and legislators who had started to protect 
tenants against landholders found themselves compelled 
either to proliibit sub-letting, or to protect the under-tenant 
against the tenant, thus adding further compheations to a 
body of rules whicli in the interests of the people ought to be 
as simple as possible. 

So far we have written of the peasants who paid rent to 
landholders, In southern India, where most of the peasants 
paid revenue to the State, the margin left to them was 
relatively more substantia], because the standard of assess¬ 
ment was, as we have said, being gencraUy lowered, while 
the progressive rise in prices during the long period for which 
the assessment remained unaltered meant a gradual increase 
in their resources. There was consequently greater scope 
for sub-letting in the South than in the North, and, as time 
went on, many peasants transformed themselves into petty 
landholders, living a bard,]! leisured, life on what they could 
extract from their tenants. 

It was in the South, too, that problems of agricultural 
indebtedness became pressing during this period. Peasants 
everywhere need finance, and in India the work of financiiig 
them fell almost entirely on the local money-lender, usuaQy 
a produce-merchant as well as a banker. We know very 
little of the money-lender's business in Wogul times, but the 
high revenue then charged certainly made agricultural land 
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an undesirable investment, even if investment had been 
possible, while it is probable that the summary justice of 
the revenue officers favoured the peasant rather than his 
creditor. The changes which we have described gave land 
a capital value as an investment, while the new law courts 
showed no favour, but insisted on the letter of the bond. 
The right to sell or mortgage their holdings was enjoyed by 
comparatively few tenants, but it vras general among those 
peasants who paid revenue, whether individually in the 
South, or as members of the village community in the North. 
The money-lender, whose main business was in loans on 
personal security, involving very high interest and occasional 
heavy loss of capital, was glad to give credit on the security 
of land; but the bonds prepared by him. and accepted 
blindly by illiterate peasants, were very often unconsdotiible. 
and their rigorous enforcement by the courts gave rise to 
popular resentment, which in some localities became a 
menace to the public peace. During the period we are 
discussing, the trouble came to a head in parts of Bombay, 
and was met in 1S79 by local legislation of a palliative 
character, but the general problem of peasant indebtedness 
was left over to be handled in the twentieth century. 

The larger landholders, as -well as the peasants, v^rc 
prone to get into debt, not for improving their estates but 
to meet their personal expenditure. It was not easy for 
tribal chiefs or soldiers of fortune, brought up in the doctrine 
that might was right, to settle down as landholders under 
the Rule of Law, quietly managing their estate, cherishing 
their tenants, and accumulating reserves against bad seasons 
to come. Improvidence and extravagance were common, 
and many estates passed finally into the hands of money¬ 
lenders, who, as a rule, made bad landholders, concerned 
mainly to secure a monopoly of credit in the estates they 
purchased. The administration found itself compelled to 
check this process, and arrangements were made to bring 
improvident landholders under the management of the 
Court of Wards, an institution designed primarily for the 
protection of minors and secluded ladies; the court was 
able in many cases to restore an estate to a condition of 
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solvency, and not a few of the great families of India owe 
their present position to its intervention. 

Apart from debt, the worst feature of the peasants' life 
about this period was the progressive subdivision of holdings. 
Customs akin to primogeniture arc exceedingly rare in India, 
and under the ordinary law, whether Hindu or Moslem, the 
death of a peasant is followed by the division of his holding 
among his heirs, In Mogul times, there was room for a 
family to expand, but, when the productive Land was already 
fully occupied, expansion was no longer possible, and the 
original holding had to fill a gradually increasing number of 
mouths. The result was necessarily a progresrive increase 
in the number of uneconomic holdings, that is to say, 
holdings which could not yield a livelihood to the persons 
who worked them ; then followed debt till credit was 
exhausted, and eventually a descent to the ranks of latiourers 
or criminals. 

Increase of debt and subdivision of holdings were thus 
the dark side of the rural transformation which was pro¬ 
gressing during this period. The most obvious remedy, 
the provision of alternative means of livelihood sufficient 
to reduce the pressure on the soil, was scarcely begiiuiing 
to emerge; the most v-aluable palliative, the increase of 
production by the application of science, was already being 
talked about, hut action in this direction came later; and, 
during the rest of the nineteenth centuty, the sole great 
force working in favour of the peasant was the rise in prices, 
which meant that he had to sell a pro^ssively smaller 
proportion of his produce in order to pay his tent or revenue 
and provide the cash he needed for other purposes. 


From the peasant we turn to the planter—the person 
or firm or company that raises crops on a large scale by 
hired labour. The area ' planted * in India has never been 
a large proportion of the total, but the system has had 
results of consideiable economic and social importance. 
During the period we are describing It was being applied 
in particular to the production of tea and cofice. The 
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earliest ‘ gardens,’ as the tea-plantations are called, were 
established in Assam soon after rSso, and in other places a 
little later ; in 1S60 there were already over sixty gardens, 
and by i&So the product had become one of the main exports 
of India, a position which it continues to hold. Practically 
all the gardens were established with European capital, 
mostly on land which had been lying waste; the manage¬ 
ment also was in European hands; and the additional 
demand for labour. In some cases brought from distant 
regions, made a substantial addition to the economic 
resources of the country. 

In southern India coSee had been grown in a small way 
for a long time ; it began to he ’ planted ' about 1S60, and 
for some years promised to heoome almost as important as 
tea, but severe competition from other countries has pre¬ 
vented this result. Indigo, the third great planting crop of 
the century, has a diflerent history. We have seen that the 
European market for this dye was captured by the West 
Indies from about the year 1660 onw'ards ; a century later 
the West Indies had turned to other crops, and the Company 
then re-established the export from India. A planting 
industry quickly grew up, first in Bengal, but later farther 
west, and in the earlier period almost entirely in European 
hands; but it differed from planting in the strict sense, 
because the indigo planters obtained most of the crop, not 
by growing it themselves, but by purchase from peasants 
to whom they had made advances in cash. 

This practice was already kno^vn in India when the 
Company began its operations in the seventeenth century. 
The usual arrangement was that a peasant, on taking an 
advance, botind himself to grow a certain area of the crop, 
and to sell the produce to his creditor, ordinarily at a price 
below the market rate; the result was often a peniicious 
form of debt-slavery, for at the end of the season a peasant 
might find himself still in debt, and then he was practically 
bound to do whatever his creditor wanted, to grow whatever 
area was ordered and take whatever price was offered. 
Sometimes, at least, this result v.'os deliberately sought, the 
creditor’s atm being to secure control over a submissive body 
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of peasants, so that he could be sure of getting as much 
produce as he wanted at his own price; this attitude was 
adopted by most of the European planters in Bengal, and 
in j 66 o the endeavours which they made to force peasants 
to grow indigo rather than other and more proStable crops 
led to widespread riots, and to one of the earliest outbreaks 
of racial feeling in the press. In later years there were 
similar though less serious difficulties in Bihar and Benares, 
where the planters Wfere mainly Europeans, and in the 
country near Delhi, where they were mainly Indian land¬ 
holders ; and the danger of trouble continued to exist until 
the production of indigo dye from coal rendered the crop 
conuneicially unimportant. 


We now turn to the wage-earners. In Mogul times, the 
labourers in the towns and seaports were as a rule paid in 
cash at customary rates, but rates so near the subsistence- 
level that they had to be increased temporarily when the 
price of food was unusually high. The railways, mines and 
factories initiated a change, for their demand for labour was 
quickly felt in the market; competition tended to take the 
place of custom, and urban wages began to rise. The effect 
in the villages is more difficult to describe, for there the 
labourers did not regard themselves as free ; the individual 
expected, and was expected, to work for some particular 
employer, and his remuneration was usually made up of a 
ration of grain with various periodical benefits and allowances 
which, faW together, just about kept him and his family 
alive. The call of factory industry was not at first heard in 
this environment; but from the outset railways and mines 
drew many of their hands from the neighbouring villages, 
and, as time went on, labour from one group of villages after 
another began to find its way to distant factories, or mines, 
or tea-gardens, attracted by the relatively high wages they 
offered, and conditions in the villages changed by slow 
degrees. l,andliolders and peasants bitterly resented the 
idea that their labourers should go elsewhere, and adhered 
as long as they could to the old rates; but a rise in wages 
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set in sporadically, here an extra halfpenny a day. there a 
more liberal allowance of food, or a small ration of tobacco 
or some other luxury ; and the movement was thus initiated 
which was to produce general results later on. 

To complete this economic survey, we may notice the 
rise of upper and middle classes not directly dependent for 
subsistence on the government of the moment^ a change 
whidi belongs to the whole century rather than the portion 
of it with which this chapter is primarily concerned. In 
Mogul times the upper class lived almost entirely by grants 
or assignments of revenue, resumahje by a stroke of the 
pen; most of the few professional men looked to Court 
patronage for prosperity, if not for subsistence ; and, apart 
from priests, merchants and bankers, there was scarcely a 
middle class at all. Under the Company's rule, the great 
landholders emerged as an upper class, w'hile the middle d flss 
was reinforced by the smaller landholders, the extension of 
trade, the introduction of large-scale industry, and the growth 
of professions. 

The case of the landholders in general is obvious, but 
something must be said here of a special cause which operated 
in Bengal to produce the large middle class characteristic of 
that Province. We have seen that the land-revenue of 
Bengal had been fixed once for all, leaving to the landholders 
the entire prospijctive increment. Many of them proceeded 
to alienate this increment in ad\Tince, by giving permanent 
leases of portions of their estates, usually in return tor 
substantial premiums, and these leases were eagerly taken 
by local merchants, who abandoned trade and set up as 
gentlemen of leisure. For a time they prospered, but as 
families grew in size, and the cost of living rose, the leasehold 
estates became insuiheient to yield a gentleman's income; 
the young men had to look for other means of livelihood * 
and the result was the emergence of the problem of middle- 
class unemployment, which is now more acute in Bengal 
than else^vhere. 

With two exceptions, the professions were slow to 
develop. Those Indians who qualified as doctors or 
engineers or architects usually entered the public service. 
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and private practitioners were as yet scarcely to be found 
outside a few of the largest cities; but the extension of 
education was leading to an increased demand for teachers 
in private institutions, w’hile lawyers multiplied mth great 
rapidity, and were to be found wherever a law court 
existed. As we have said in Chapter XXXVI, the legal 
profession was no part of the older life of India, and the 
first practitioners were Europeans. The Indian profession 
grew up mainly in the Company’s courts established by 
Wanen Hastings. A class of men, calling themselves agents,^ 
appeared in these, who, having picked up a smattering of 
procedure, conducted cases, or any other business which 
they could get, for persons who were ^^ilting to pay ; the 
results were so unsatisfactory that Regulations passed in 
iyg3 foe Bengal and Madras, and somewhat later for 
Bombay, directed the courts to enrol suitable Indians as 
pleaders, and thus established the nucleus of the profession, 
which by subsequent legislation gradually acquired a defimte 
character and status, and in the period which we are describ¬ 
ing was already attracting most of the best brains in the 
country, apart from those employed in the public service 
or in commeTce. 

Three main causes operated to produce this result. In 
the first pUce, there was a real demand for lawyers. The 
eagerness of so many Indians for a fig^t, in court if not sn 
the field, sufficed to ensure ample incomes for the leaders of 
the profession, if not for the rank and file i while the large 
Increase in the number of courts, tl)e rapid growth of the 
statute-book in complexity as well as volume, the extension 
of commerce and industry, and the general development of 
the country all combined to furnish opportunities for more 
and more litigation. In the second place, the type of 
intellect which had produced the refinements of Indian 
philosophy would naturally prefer words to things, minute 
legal distinctions to the facts of science or the details of 
trade or industry. In the third place, other openings for 

> Ttfl commoii Ifijdiui mime fosf i pmxtiKiiig Lfiwytif i* saAIJ. Etymp- 
lo^coUy thfi meaiift ah agent pi aoy kin<l, and ii? specmliAatinQ tn 
dniiotn a ples^tr occurred la tb^ doutm at this mnertesath century. 
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the literate classes were few. Teachers and journalists were 
poorly paid, doctors in private practice could scarcely make 
a living, there was as yet Little demand for Indian engineers 
or architects, the new industiies were stalled ahtiost entirely 
by Europeans, commerce was in the hands of particular 
classes, there was no career in the axitiy or at sea; for a 
young man who had no special connections or induence. who 
could not gain admission to the public service, and who had 
not the exceptional gifts required to strike out a new line 
for himself, the choice lay between a low-paid clerkship and 
the law. The result was. however, more important than tJie 
causes which produced it; all over the British provinces, 
there was now a large body of able men, united by common 
interests, masters of the spoken and the written word, and 
imbued with the independent spirit of the English Bar. 
which for many years set the standard of the profession in 
every High Court. It was mainly these men who, in the 
next period, were to bring politics into the life of India, 



CHAPTER XLV 

CULTURAL DEVEtOPSlENTS, 1860-1880 

In the cultural sphere the most important development oi 
this period was the advance towards national unification* 
We have said that in Dalhonsie's time it was nearly im¬ 
possible to trace any common feeling in India, but by 1880 
a Donunon feehng bad come into existence among the 
literate classesj and was already beginning to seek for means 
of expression. To a large extent this development a 
by-product of the activities of the administration* The 
extension of railways, posts and telegraphs furnished a 
necessary condition precedent i the administration had to 
think of India as a whole, and the general legislation which 
characterised the period, together with the operation of tiie 
doctrine of administrative uniformity, produced a very 
definite response among the literate classes, who were now 
brought face to face vdth the idea of imaty ; more important 
than all the spread of English educationp on the lines 
laid down by the Despatch of 1854. At this point* however, 
we must recall what we have said in Chapter I, that the 
history of the country discloses not merely the obvious 
tendencies towards segregation! but also an ^ underlying 
tendency towards unity* Had the administrative pressure 
which opierated at this time in India been apphed to Europe 
as a whole, the result would certainly not have been to 
evoke a common European feeling: it would mther have 
intensified the regional and separatist sentiments of the 
various nations. But India differed from Europe in the 
tendency towards unity which already existed, and the pres¬ 
sure from above operated to reinforce this tendency, and 
to bring St more definitely into the region of consciousness j 
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the ties vrhidi united Indians began to be talked about 
and thought about; the forces which made for segregation 
became relatively less important, though they did not 
entirely disappear. 

The period which we are considering was the golden age 
of the Indian statute-book. Tlie pioneer work of Macaulay 
and his colleagues at last produced results—in codes of dvU 
and criminal procedure, in the fonnulation of the rules of 
evidence, and in a large number of Acts declaring substantive 
law, headed by the Indian Penal Code, which quickly took 
its place as one of the outstanding laws of the world. Judges, 
magistrates and lawyers were now concerned in the course 
of their daily work with a unliorm system of law ; in what¬ 
ever province they might be, they bad to study the rulings 
of the High Courts in Calcutta and Bombay, in Madras and 
Allahabad ; they saw varying interpretations harmonised 
by the final court of appeal, the Judicial Comniittee of the 
Privy Council; and they realised that the Rule of Law now- 
meant the rule of one ]aw for all India. 

Administrative activities produced similar results. The 
able and energetic men who formed the centiaj government 
were detennuied that whatever was done should be done in 
the best possible way ; they compared methods followed in 
different provinces, and urged all to adopt those which 
app^red to he most suitable ; and in this way the idea of 
administrative uniformity throughout India steadily came 
to the front, until it became a doctrine, and the advantage 
of uniformity could be urged os by Itself a reason for change. 
The over<entrali3ation which adherence to this doctrine did 
so much to produce was to become a serious evil later on i 
but the immediate effect of its operation was to popularise 
the idea of the unity of India among the officials and clerks 
who handled the growing mass of administrative codes, 
resolutions prescribing policy, and other documents issued 
from the centre; like the judges and lawyers, they were 
forced to think of India as a whole. Many of these official 
documents were used by journalists as raw material, so that 
the ideas which they contained reached everybody who read 
a newspaper ; and it may fairly be said that the unity of 
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India was pressed on aU sections of the literate classes, with 
the exception of the more conservative elements in the world 
of commerce, which as yet bad scarcely begun to concern 
themselves with the press. 

The educational policy which had been laid dovni in 1854 
was vigorously pursued, and schools and colleges multiplied. 
Their courses of English studies were determined mainly by 
the syllabus of the university wbich examined their students, 
and here too the idea of uniformity was prominen t ; Calcutta 
set the standard for the whole of northern India, and it was 
not materially different from the standards set for the South 
by Madras and Bombay. The courses were literary rather 
than scientific, a fact which will not excite surprise when 
it is recalled that in the 'sixties science was still fighting its 
way into the public schools in England; even where science 
was prescribed, the expense of the necessary equipment 
prevented most colleges from giving adequate training in it; 
while at tlus time there was no demand for Indian science- 
graduates in the sphere of industry. Now English history, 
from Elizabeth to Victoria, and English literature, from 
Shakespeare and Milton to Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
form no mean school of national unity, while the EngU^men 
who at first set the tone of the teaching were in general 
inspired by the robust patriotism and love of freedom 
which characterised the mid-Victorian age ; it was in this 
atmosphere that the new generation of Indian students 
grew up. 

The universities, unendowed as they v?ere, and dependent 
for their income mainly on examination fees, w’ere forced 
to aim at quantity rather than quality in their output. 
A degree was a qualification for employment, but the market 
did not as yet distinguish one degree from another; the 
* pass,' or ordinary degree, was in greater demand than 
■ honours,' and the ' bachelor' seldom aspired to become 
' master' or' doctor ' in the subjects of his study. A genera¬ 
tion had still to elapse before Indian universities began to 
be centres of advanced study, but the ordinary graduate 
was nevertheless a national asset, with faculties sufficiently 
developed to be of real value to the country. 
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At the ^nie time a few Indian students were coming to 
England, either to secure professional training or to enter 
for examination which, as we shall sec, now offered 
admission to the Endian Civil Service, The obstacles in their 
way were serious, for the expense was heavy, while at this 
period the social rule was atsolute that a Hindu was auto¬ 
matically put out of caste by a lengthy voyage across the 
sea, and hb readmission required ceremonies which cost much 
money, and were in some respects repulsive. The origin of 
this soda] rule is unknown. The early spread of Indian 
colture over Indo-China, Java and other regions shows that 
it is not a survival of a primitive taboo, while the imaginative 
literature of the eleventh century treats sea voyages as quite 
ordinary inddents in the life of Hindus of tlie higher castes. 
In the seventeenth century, however, foreign visitors noticed 
that such voyages were very rare, and by about 1800 they 
had been entirely abandoned. The rule continued to be 
respected up to the end of the nineteenth century, but it is 
now obsolete; during the period we arc considering it 
operated effectively to ensure that tire students who came 
to England were few in number, and men of exceptional 
energy and force of character. As a rule they were wel¬ 
comed, but the earliest arrivals were debarred from Oxford, 
Cambridge and the Inns of Court by tile old law which 
required subscription to the Church of England, and they 
studied either in London or in the Scottish universities 
where ‘ tests ' were not in force. The law on this subject 
was, however, changed in the ’fifties, and at this time Indian 
students were subject to no such restrictions in England. 
As we have said, the number of those who came was small 
but most of them were successful, and later on they contri¬ 
buted very largely to the development of Indian public life. 

The Despatch of 1854 had provided for primary education 
in the vernacular as well as for higher education in English, 
and, in spite of the hindrance caused by the want of adequate 
funds, a substantial measure of success was attained in urban 
areas by the schools established under it. In the villages 
where money was still scarcer, less progress was made, for 
as a rule the peasants were not enthusiastic, and many of 
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them were definitely hostile J the generation of peasants 
whidv grew up during this period remained substantially 
illiterate. Po^ibly this was not an tinmixed evil, for as yet 
very little had been done to devise a curriculuni of primary 
teaching suited to a peasant population, and the effect of 
the instruction given on urban lines was often, as in other 
countries, to tempt the best of the village boys into the toi^, 
where they were not wanted, and to turn good peasants into 
indificrent clerks. 

Along with the extension of literacy in the towns came 
a progressive increase in the output of vernacular prose, and 
also a closer adaptation to the needs of the public. Earlier 
in the century' the pioneers of prose had enriched their 
medium by borrowing extensively from the classical 
languages—from Arabic and Persian in the case of Urdu, 
in other cases from Sanskrit—'and tie result had often been 
to produce matter which ordinary readers, unversed in the 
classics, could hardly understand : but as time went on. the 
excess of pedantry tended to disappear, common names were 
preferred for common things, and the language became at 
once more flexible and more mtelligible. The great majori^ 
of the writers had received an English education, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that the change was due in large 
measure to their familiarity writh a living language so weU 
suited to express the ideas of the time ; while the forms in 
which much of their output appeared, particularly in the 
case of works of fiction, h^r testimony to the influence of 
English models. It is no paradox therefore to say that the 
decision to concentrate on teaching in English, which was 
taken under Macaulay's influence, has contributed largely 
to the development of the vernaculars into languages in 
which modem education can be efiectiveiy conducted. 

The literary output of the period naturally varied in 
quality : much of it was worthier, and masterpieces were 
rare ; but there was a substantial volume of good workman* 
ship. wortJi reading for itself, and at once recording and 
stimulating the new impetus which the century had brought. 
The same cannot be said of other branches of art, Indian 
painting was scarcely heard of, though a few artists continued 
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to work on traditional lines, mostly in places remote from 
the centres of intellectual life. Indian sculpture, too, 
continued to exist, but statues and monuments were ordered 
from England as a matter of course. Most of the public 
buildings belonging to the days of the Company, as well as 
to the period now under consideration, were purely utilitarian, 
the work of engineeis rather than architects ; but for a few 
of the more important edifices the Company and its successors 
adopted European styles, some of them stately and well- 
suited to the climate, others refiecting the eccentricities of 
contempoiaiy English taste, but all alike unrelated to Indian 
tradition, and their example bad been followed by some 
Indian rulers. English architects were, however, now 
banning to seek for inspiration from Indian, or at least 
oriental, sources with results visible in many of the buildings 
constructed in recent times. 

It was in this period, too, that the preservation of 
monuments of the past was seriously taken in hand. The 
tradition of vandalism was strong in India, both Hindu and 
Moslem, where it was generally held that religious merit was 
acquired by new foundations rather than the maintenance 
of those already in e>dstence; men built grandly, but they 
seldom repaired the work of others; and great buildings 
were left to decay or used as quarries by the neighbours. 
There was much vandalism also in the Company’s time, 
when, as we have said, utilitarian considerations were 
predominant, and a coat of whitewash might suffice to 
turn a frescoed mausoleum into a convenient rest-house for 
travellers. Some fitful attempts at conservation had been 
made from the time of Lord Minto down, but the first 
effective measure was the appointment of an archaeological 
snn-’eyor in 1S61; ten years later the Archaeological Survey 
was formally established; and thenceforward the work of 
saving the records, and the relics, of the past proceeded 
steadily. 


pie influencra which were leading the way towaitls 
national unification did not, as we have said, entirely 
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diminate separatist tendencies. They operated also on a 
smaller scale to foster what may he called regional patriotism, 
and thus to produce the situation isiiich later on «'as to be 
so puzzling to foreigners; in the loose language of some 
sections of the popular press, there was not only the Indian 
' nation,' but other ' nations' fonning part of it, the Sikh, 
or the Bengali, or the Maiatha, as the case might be, and at 
times there was an apparent dash between the wider 
patriotism and the narrower but the expression of these 
devdopments belonp to the end of the century. The period 
we are discussing was characterised rather by movemeiits 
which afiected separatdy the adherents of the two great 
religions of the country. 

In Islam a leader emerged in Sajyid Ahmad Khan, who, 
after bolding office for some years as a judge, devoted the 
rest of his life to the service of his co-rdigioiiists, urging on 
them the need for social reform within the framework of 
their creed, and at the same time the importance of accepting 
western education, in order to enable them to play their 
part in the new India which bad come into existence. He 
met with bitter hostility, but he fought steadfastly on, and 
when he died—as Sir Sayyid—hjs work was done, and Islam 
in India had acquired a new outlook. His visible monument 
is the college which he founded at Aligarh in 1875, and which 
later on became the nucleus of the Moslem University, It 
differed from the State colleges of the period in that moral 
training founded on rdjgion was of its essence; and before the 
end of the 'eighties its graduates were beginningto make their 
mark in the public service, less by their inteUectual attain¬ 
ments than by their high character and practical efficiency. 

Among Hindus, the Brahmo Samaj found a new and 
vigorous leader in Keshab Chandra Sen, who, between i860 
and his death in 1884, extended its connections over India, 
and led the wray in social reform, as well as in the develop 
ment of personal religion on lines which showed the influences 
of the teaching of Cbaitanya, but still more of Christianity. 
The movement continued to be characterised by the quality 
rather than the number of its adherents, and its influence on 
Indian life was mainly indirect, while the forces lying behind 
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it were trssnifested also in a negative way; men discontinued 
the observances of traditional Hinduism^ but adopted 
nothing in their place, and positivists or agnostics were to 
be found in intellectual circles, particularly in Calcutta* 

On the other band, the forces which lay behind traditional 
Hinduism were now beginning to find expression in various 
organisations, some of which defended the ancient faith as 
a whole, while others were in their nature eclectic* and 
discarded such portions of it as seemed to them to be 
irrelevant or untrue* In the first group the most prommeut 
leader was Efimakrishna, v/ho in the 'seventies was preach! ng 
that, while all religions were true^ or at least good, men 
should foUow their own> and Hinduism was the best for 
Hindus* The distinctions which characterised the members 
of this group must be passed over ; the main result of their 
teaching was, so to speak, to restore the self-respect of 
Hinduism. Persecuted as it had been, by Aurangzeh* 
lethargic during the anarchy of the eighteenth century, and 
attacked strongly by missionaries in the nineteenth, its 
adherents now began to show a defiant front, and advanced 
its claim to be one of the great U^niig religions of the world, 
teaching an ultimate monotheism, but not disdaining the 
traditional ceremonies, images or sacrifices as aids to the 
worship of the ordinary man* 

The most important movement in the second group is 
known as the Aiya Samii], the founder of which* DaySnand, 
after many years spent as an ascetic, began preaching in 
1868. His doctrine was that tJie true religion of India is 
contained solely in the Vedas^ the oldest texts of all; but 
he interpreted these texts on lines which are condemned by 
orthodox Hindus as severely as by western scholars, and the 
result was an eclectic system, comprising those elements of 
traditional Hinduism of which he personally approved, such 
as monotheism and the doctrine of k&nna^ but excluding 
other elements, such as the authority of the Brahman and 
caste in its modem form, which he considered to be objection¬ 
able* At the same time he urged the need for social and 
moral reform* for more and better education, and for 
recognition of the true position of women in the family. 
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His teaching, which in its essence was rationalist rather 
than mystical, was inspired by an ardent nationalism, and 
he attacked impartially all who diJTered from him, whether 
Hindus, Sikhs or Jains, whether Moslems or Christians, with 
a bitterness which provoked active reprisals, so that bus 
system was definitdy militant, The Arya SamSj was 
founded at Bombay in 1S75, but its initial success was 
greatest in the Punjab, and Lahore soon became the head¬ 
quarters; the movement survived the death of DaySnand, 
and its dual inspiratioD, nationalist and militant, has counted 
for much in northern India. 


Such were the main tendencies operating in India during 
this period—on the one hand, the growth of a sentiment of 
unity among the literate classes ; on the other, a new self- 
assertiveness among different communities, tending to bring 
them into conflict with one another mainly in the sphere of 
religion. We now turn to a diSerent topic, the organisation 
of the public service, but the tian^tion is not so violent as 
it seems, for it was in relation to * service questions ' that 
the common feehng of the literate classes first found expres¬ 
sion, while towards the end of the century the conflict 
between communities became apparent in the claims made 
by each for a due proportion of appointments. In Mogul 
times the public service provided a livelihood for a large 
proportion of the literate classes, while its higher ranks 
fnmished the only career open to a gentleman, a career with 
enormous prizes, and one in which civil and military functions 
were not distinguished. Under the Company's rule the rank 
and file of the literary class continued to find employment 
in subordinate positions, but from the time of Cornwallis 
onwards the higher positions were filled only by Englishmen ; 
and after the Mutiny the main ' service question ' consisted 
of the claim made by Indians to a share of these higher 
positions. 

At this time the claim did not extend to military service, 
which under the Company had been gradually divorced 
from civil. Literate opinion accepted the professional army 
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as something apart ‘ the aspiration towards a national army 
is a new feature of the present century. On the civil side, 
the claim was concerned at first with the great administrative 
organisation known as the Indian Civil Service, which had 
enjoyed since 1793 a statutory monopoly of all the higher 
posts. Under the Company this service ^vas, as we have 
seen, recruited from the Directors* nominees. An attempt 
to introduce an element of competition Was made by the 
Charter Act of 1853, but was defeated owing to the opposition 
of the Directors ; and while that Act provided that no Indian 
subject should be disabled from holding office under the 
Company, it did not offer Indians the entry into the Civil 
Service which was a necessary preliminary to such appoint¬ 
ments. The first step in enlarging the sphere of their 
employment came simply as a measure of economy; the 
growth of w’ork in the law courts outstripped the capacity 
of the English judges and magistrates, and Indians obtained 
a rapidly increasing share of judicial work, but their 
appointments remained definitely subordinate. 

The Charter Act of 1853 provided for the introduction 
of a system of competitive examination for the Civil Service j 
the examinations were conducted in London by the Civil 
Service Commissioners ; the training college at Haileybury 
was closed; and a period of probation, to be spent at an 
English university, was prescribed. The examination was 
open to Indians, in accordance with a paragraph in the royal 
proclamation of 1858, which directed that ‘ our subjects, of 
whatever race and creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, to 
perform'; but the syllabus was based on the existing 
En glish courses, and Indians found it necessary to study for 
it in England, A small number of exceptional men did so 
with success; bflt admission was rendered more difficult for 
them in 1878, when the maximum age was reduced from 
22 to 19, or, in other words, candidates were drawn from 
the schools instead of the universities, a practice which 
remained in force until 1892, The door was stiU open to 
Indians, but it was hard for them to reach the threshold. 
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Meanwhile the Secretaiy of State proposed to open a 
second door, and tlie necessary legislation was passed in 
1870. Long discussions followed, but eventually rules were 
issued for the appointment, without examination, of a 
limited number of ' young men of good family and social 
position, possessed of fair abilities and education.’ The 
* statutory civilians ' appointed under these rules were not 
a success ; in many cases they could not hold their omi in 
the work of administration with the abler and more energetic 
men recruited by examination; and very few of them 
reached a high position in the sendee. 

In the technical services, the conditions of entry varied 
greatly. The higher ranks of the medical department w^ere 
recruited by examination in England, and a certain number 
of Indians secured admission in this way; for the public 
works department, a proportion of the ofEcers was drawn 
from the Indian engineering colleges; while in the police, 
education, and forest departments recruits for the higher 
posts were almost entirely English. At this period, however, 
Indian opinion was not greatly concerned with such appoint’ 
ments; a share in the general administration was the 
immediate objective. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the motives behind this claim were purely economic. 
Indians were, in fact, attracted by the dignity and the 
emoluments which the a dm inistrative service rarried ; but 
they were now beginning to think also of service in the other 
sense , that is to say, a new sentiment of patriotism was at 
work, and men w'anted opportunities of rendering service to 
their country. This aspect of the question was not fully 
recognised either by the authorities in India or by public 
opinion in England. The official attitude was that the 
pledges which had been given must be honoured, and long 
years could be spent in discussing how this could best be 
done with duo regard to the efficiency of the administration i 
Indians, eager to get to work, were naturally impatient of 
such delays, and, as the years passed, soma of them became 
inclined to impugn the good faith of the administration, 
which failed to realise that time was of the essence of the 
question. 
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Opportunities of unpaid service were at this time rare, 
except in the presidency towns, where the municipal 
corporations and the benches of magistrates gave reasonable 
scope for the activities of public^iritcd individuals. Else¬ 
where local self-govemmeni was still in a mdimentary state 
in urban^ and stilt more in mral, areas ; the powers of the 
various committees were too small, and their financial 
resources too limited, to attract men of energy and capacity ; 
and, speaking generally, Indians who wished to serve their 
country bad much difficulty in finding ways of doing so 
with efiEect. 

One other development belonging to this period must be 
mentioned—the growth of a feeling of personal-loyalty 
to Queen Victoria. Loyalty to the nilcr is an Indian 
characteristic, and when once the impersonal Company had 
been eliminated, the sentiment did not take long to emerge. 
It was both displayed and increased during the ^isit of the 
Prince of Wales (King Edw^ard VII) in 1873. and ag^ on 
the proclamation in 1877 of the Queen as Empress of India, 
a step taken with the authority of Parliament. Queen 
Victoria never saw her new empire, but her published 
letters contain ample evidence of her insight into, as well 
as her deep interest in, its life, and as a knowledge of the 
numerous instances of her kindly tact and sympathy spread 
gradually over the country, the sentiment was confirmed 
and strengthened until even in her lifetime she became 
almost a legendary figure in the villages, the embodiment 
of the justice and the goodness which Indians expect from 
a ruler. The sentiment grew up in the palaces as well as in 
the villages. During this period the doctrine of paramountcy 
continued to develop, and the government in India hwam e 
progressively more inclined to intervene in the affairs of the 
States when their administration fell much below the 
standard at which it aimed ; but, whatever irritation might 
be caused by its actions, the loyalty of the Princes to the 
Empress went on growing until it became one of the 
dominant fetors in the life of India. 


CHAPTER Xm 

TBE FRONTIERS^ ANB FiSANCE. 1860-18S0 

In this chapter we deal with India's external relations and 
with the course of public finance, which was materially 
afilected by them. The introduction of telegraphic com- 
munication with England wrought a fundamental change in 
the position of the Indian government in all its branches, 
but particularly in regarf to frontier policy. In the old 
days, the Governor-General with his Council had to act in 
emergencies without orders from England, and the Directors 
of the Company were sometimes presented with accomplished 
facts, palatable or unpalatable as the case might be. In the 
new conditions, orders could be sought and obtained by 
telegraph ; the action to be taken was decided in London ; 
and the decision was often determined by the international 
situation, so that the Indian frontiers, it may almost be said, 
had been brought on to the diplomatic map of Europe. 

To the east of India, friendly relations were maintained, 
though not altogether easily, with Upper Burma until the 
accession of King Thibaw, whose hostile attitude led to the 
withdrawal of the Resident from his Court in 1879* To 
complete the story, it may be added that the final Iweach 
came six years later, when Thibaw, having oppressed a 
company trading between India and his dominions, treated 
the consequent ultimatum with contempt; a British force 
then entered his capital, and received his unconditional 
surrender; the kingdom was anne?!ed, and Burma as a 
whole became a province of the Indian Empire. 

On the west, the area known as B^uchistan came 
for mall y within the Empire. The bulk of this country is 
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occupied by States or tribal oommutiities. with some of 
wbii^ relations had been maintained since 1854; the 
recurring trouble among these entities was brought to an 
end in 1S75 by an agreement negotiated by Major (later 
Sir Robert) Sandeman, The Indian government then 
accepted the responsibility for keeping the peace ; Sandeman 
was appointed Agent to the Governor-General in 1S77, a 
post which he retained till bis death fifteen years later ; and 
his exceptional gilts of sagacity, tact and insight were 
employed with success to bring tranquillity and prosperity 
to the people. 

The strategical importance of Baluchistan lies in the fact 
that one of the two main gates of India, the road through 
Kandah^ and Quetta, passes across its north-eastern 
portion. During most of thi period the country north and 
east of Quetta was in the possession of Afghanistan, but 
under the Treaty of Gandamak, which is mentioned below, 
this region was handed over to India, and at the dose of the 
.Afghan war it was brought directly under the administration 
of the Governor-General's Agent. The railway which was 
constructed between 1879 and 1892 to the border of 
Afghanistan enabled India to dominate this route efiectively, 
for the first time since Kandahar passed out of the possession 
of the Moguls. 

The story of Afghanistan remains to be told. We have 
seen that Dost Muhammad, the Amir of that country, was, 
in his later years, a friendly neighbour to India. His death 
in 2865 was followed by a period of war between his numerous 
descendants, and for some time the Indian government held 
aloof from the contestants; but at last it Intervened by 
subsidising Sher Ah, who bad been designated by Dost 
Muhammad as his successor, and who with this help was 
now able to dispose of his opponents. The reason for tbift 
change of policy was the Russian menace, Russia had 
recently been active in extending her authority over the 
independent states lying to the east of the Caspian Sea, and 
in 1867 she established a military govemment in this region, 
which became known as Russian Turldstan, and stretched 
right up to the northern frontier of Afghanistan. At the 
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time, this step was represented as the inevitable and 
beneBcent advance of civilisation, but the primary mctive 
was to secure such a position that the threat of intervention 
in India could be used with eilect in European diplomacy. 

In these circumstances it was more than ever the 
interest of India that Afghanistan should be held by a strong 
and friendly ruler. Sher AIi might perhaps have been so 
described, but his position was necessarily difficult, and in 
1873 he asked for a definite promise of support against 
Russia. Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, was prepared to 
give the necessary assurances, but was overruled by the 
authorities in London, and Sher All concluded that he must 
make the best terms he could with his northern neighbour. 
Then IMstaeli succeeded Gladstone in London, and initiated 
a new foreign policy. Impressed by the menace to India, 
the British Government tried to persuade Russia to dis^ 
continue the friendly relations which she had established 
with Sher AIi ; and on the failure of this attempt, it was 
decided to strengthen the military position on the frontier, 
and to induce the Amir to accept British resident agents in 
his territory. As the result of this latter decision, Lord 
Northbrook resigned, and his successor. Lord Lytton, came 
to India with instructions to give it effect, but was unable 
to overcome Sher All's opposition. 

The failure of his negotiations, in the spring of ifiTJ, 
came at a time when conditions in Europe seemed to render 
war between England and Russia almost inevitable, but the 
danger was averted in the following year by the Treaty of 
Berlin. While that treaty was being negotiated, a Russian 
agent arrived in KSbul. Lytton insisted that a British 
agent al so should be received, but the Amir refused to do so i 
the British representative was stopped on the way; and the 
Cabinet authorised the despatch of an ultimatum. No 
answer being received within the fixed period, Afghanistan 
was invaded ; Sher All withdrew to Russian territory, where 
he died ; and his son, Yakub Kh 3 n, agreed to the Treaty of 
Gandamak (May, 1879). by which he bound himself to receive 
a permaiient British representative at KSbul, and to conduct 
his foreign relations in ajccordance with the Viceroy's advice. 
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Yakub, however, was unable to establish his authority 
over the country. In September the British representative 
was murdered i a month later Sir Frederick (later Lord] 
Roberts occupied KSbul; and he maintained himself there 
while the authorities considered what should be done next, 
Yakub was pensioned of(, and plans were being worked out 
for the future of the country', when a new candidate for the 
throne appeared in the person of Abduirahnian, a nephew 
of Sher All, who had been Living under Russian protection 
for some years. Lytton decided to enter into negotiations 
with him, and eventually he agreed, in rettim for an annua! 
subsidy, to place the management of his foreign relations 
under the government of India, While these negotiations 
were still in progress, another son of Sher All, named Ayiib 
KhSn, who had established himself in western Afghanistan, 
attacked the British force stationed at Kandahdr, and 
defeated it severely at the battle of Maiivand, Helped by 
the orders issued by the new Amir, Roberts promptly led a 
column from Kabul to Kandahar, and defeated Ayub Kh^, 
leaving the country clear for Abdurrahmtin. The new Amir 
was a man of the t3^ of Dost Mohammad, strong of will, and 
ruthless in action | he had deliberately bound himself to 
England rather than Russia ; and there were good grounds 
for hoping that under his rule the primary ne^ of India, a 
strong and friendly neighbour, would be secured. 


The north-west frontier is one of the dominant factors in 
Indian finance, because the cost of the army, which is main¬ 
tained primarily for its defence, forms the largest single item 
In the annual expenditure. The Company had not worked 
out a satisfactory financial system : it had taken over the 
sources of revenue enjoyed by its predecessors, and had 
altered or adjusted its arrangements in accordance with the 
needs of tlie moment, 'while its accounts continued to he 
kept in a form more appropriate to a commercial firm than 
to a territorial government. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter that Warren Hastings avoided borrowing, but this 
policy was not continued by his successors. War was paid 
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for largely with money borrowed, sometiines in India and 
sometimes in London, and after the Mutiny the total debt 
taken over by the new government amounted to nearly one 
hundred millions sterling. In 1859 it was decided to appoint 
a financial expert as a member of the Viceroy s Council, and 
under his administration an cSective system of budget and 
control was introduced ; by 1864 the budget was balanced ; 
and thereafter the country paid its way in ordinary years, 
j nang being raised only to meet the cost of war or famine 
relief, and for the construction of railways or canals which 
in time would pay for themselves. 

At first the central government retained control over all 
branches of finance, and doled out the revenue to the various 
provinces. In the 'seventies certain items of revenue were 
assigned to the provinces, which thus acquired a direct 
Interest in developing them, and thenceforward each province 
had a budget of its own, distinct from the Indian budget 
proper. Towards the end of our period the total annual 
income, available for both central and provincial needs, was 
a little under 50 crorcs of rupees,* made up mainly of taxes 
(17 crores}, non-tax income (10), and land-revenue (22), 
which last is treated by some writers as a tax, and by others 
as income from the public domain. 

Among taxe^p the most important was that on salt, a 
legacy from earlier rulers of India, who had all agreed in 
taxing the commodity, though rates and methods varied 
widely* This diveraity persisted under the Companyj and 
in the 'seventies a barrier made of thorns, stretching aJxnost 
across India^ was still maintained to prevent smuggling from 
the low-taxed to the high^taxed area ; but at the end of our 
period rhi^ vexatious institution "was abolishedj and a low% 
uniform rate of texation introduced throughout the count^y^ 
The salt tax was the only impost paid compulsorily by every 
inhabitant; the others, such as excise, customs and stampSi 

* Tht ptafitke oi IjkdiAn revemiES La sttrEng becann? dangerous 

abdDt this time, when, as we aliall the iterUng value ol the nip®^ 
falling . The fnc»l convenient unit ii the which denotEs ten m kUkw : 
when the mpee was wnrtt abent ar., the cpore was equivalent to a mm^n 
sterling; at pre^nt. mth the rupee at ir. dd".* ft ts three^uarters of u 
miliion 
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fell on special classes of the people. The first of these aimed 
at reducing the consumption of alcohol and intoxicating 
drugs rather than at raising the maximum revenue^ but Was 
not as yet efiectlvdy organised for either purpose. The 
general customs tariff of ten per cent, was reduced by half 
in 1875^ and was aboKsbed altogether in 1882^ in deference 
to the then acxiepted doctrine of free trade, which regarded 
even five per cent, as a protective duty- Judged by modem 
standards, then^ taxation was low, if the land-revenue is 
excluded from consideration. As yet there was no peimanent 
income tax, though duties of the kind had been imposed 
more than once for temporary purposes. 

As to the non-tax revenue, the process of developing the 
national estate was only in its infancy. Railwa3rs as yet 
scarcely brought in the interest which had to be paid on 
their capital cost; the irrigation canals were more than 
paying their w’ay, but the net revenue was not yet large i 
while the forests were only beginning to show the eSects of 
the systematic conservation which had been introduced in 
the ^sixties. The outstanding item under this head was the 
profit derived from the monopoly of the production of opium, 
a monopoly which the Company had taken over hrom its 
predecessors. The cultivation of the poppy was carried on 
by peasants who had obtained licences for the purpose i the 
raw product was delivered by them to the government 
factories, where it was worked up ; and the ^e of the drug 
to China and other Eastern countries brought an income 
nearly half as large as the total land-revenue, while the net 
profit equalled or exceeded the yield of the salt tax. 

Lastly, there was the land-revenue. We have seen in 
earlier chapters that it was found impossible to maintain the 
standards of demand which had prevailed under the pre¬ 
decessors of the Company ; they had claimed from one-third 
to one-half of the gross produce of the soiL but now the 
claim had fallen to about one-half of the net rental, and 
experience had shown that in ordinary seasons this share 
could be realised with remarkable regularity and punctu¬ 
ality, The inherent weakness of the financial sjretem is 
expressed in the words ' ordinary seasons *; when the rains 
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failed, and cropts were bad, large amoonts of land-revenue 
had to be forgone, the yidd from taxes fell off, and ex¬ 
ceptional expenditure had to be incurred on the relief of 
famine. A budget which was quite satisfactory in March 
might be obsolete in October, and, as one Finance Minister 
put it, his business was in essence a ‘ gamble in rain.' 

On the expenditure side, the largest single item was the 
cost of the army, from 16 to 18 crores; the service of the 
public debt took 5 to 6 crores; the balance went on the 
civil administration, and in ordinary seasons substantial 
sums were available for roads and other public works which 
brought no direct financial return. The most striking feature 
of the civil expenditure is the comparatively small amount 
provided for what are now called ‘ nadon-buil^ng' activities; 
education, medical relief, and sanitation were only minor 
items in the budget, while the departments of agriculture 
and industries were not yet in existence ; the great bulk of 
the money available was spent on the law courts, the police, 
and the establishments for collecting the revenue. 

During this period, the balance of the budget was not 
upset by war until the dosing years, when events in 
Afghanistan involved heavy expenditure, but there was 
much disturbance from famine, for the course of the seasons 
resumed its wonted irregularity. In i860 there was severe 
drought in the North-Western Provinces, but the railway 
brought the necessary food, and this may be regarded as the 
first of the scries of famines in the modem sense, a famine 
' of work rather than of food,' as it was described at the time. 
In 1S66 drought in Orissa and along the east coast caused 
a famine of the old type, for here there were no railways, 
and the heavy expenditure vrtiicb was ultimately incarred 
came too late to save the people. In 1868 the scene of 
famine was Rsjputina, and here too the lac k of transport 
involved heavy mortality in many of the States. In 1873 
it was the turn of Bihar, and relief was organised on a scale 
which some critics considered was in excess of needs. In 
1878 nearly the whole of southern India and considerable 
portions of the North were aflected, and heavy mortality 
again occurred ; hut the series of droughts was then broken, 
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and nearly twenty years elapsed before famine again became 
prominent. The experience of this period was reviewed by 
a Famine Co mmiss ion, whose reports, issued in iB8a, form 
a landmark in the economic history of India. Schemes of 
relief were formulated for use when famine i^me, but the 
more important recommendations related to anticipation and 
prevention by steady effort carried on from year to year, 
and to developing the economic life of the people to a point 
where a failure of the rains could be borne. 

Meanwhile the unproductive debt had been increased by 
nearly one-half, partly owing to the Afghan war, and partly 
to meet the cost of faimue-relief. A productive debt had 
also come into existence, consisting of capital borrowed for 
the construction of railways and canals rvhich were expected 
to pay their rvay. Practically all the canals were constructed 
by the State, but the railway policy varied from time to time. 
The earliest lines were built by companies formed in London 
with a State guarantee of five per cent, on their capital, a 
reservation to the State of a share of the surplus profits, and 
a right to buy out the companies after a term of years. 
This system proved to be extravagant, for the companies 
had no great inducement to keep down the cost of con¬ 
struction and equipment on which they were sure of five 
per cent, in any case ; and in 1869 it was decided to under¬ 
take future construction by State agency, and to borrow for 
the purpose in the open market. State construction pre¬ 
vail^ until the close of our period, and proved to be too 
slow for the needs of the country ; in iBSo, when less than 
9,000 miles of line were open, the Famine Commission found 
that at least 5,000 miles more were imperatively required in 
order to be sure of feeding the people, and it was decided to 
have some of them constructed by companies, but on terms 
less onerous to the State than had originally been given, 

The main reason why construction had lallen behind 
needs lay in the difificulty of borrowing sufficient money. 
The habit of investing in securities was gradually being 
formed in India, and a small loan could be raised almost 
every year, most of it from inhabitants of the presidency 
towns; but the supply of capital from this source was 
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atrictJy limited, and additional funds could be borrowed 
only in the London inarket and in terms of the pound 
sterling. The objectSon to borrowing in stertrng lay in the 
depreciation of the rupee, which had begun about 1875, and 
which was destined to continue till near the close of the 
century. The government had to make laiige payments in 
sterling—allowances to officers on leave in England and 
pensions to them after they had retired, the cost of mtinitions 
and railway material bought in Europe, aud interest on the 
sterling debt •, while the guarantees of the older railway 
companies involved a further liability, for they were given 
in sterling and the loss by exchange thus fell on the govern* 
ment. So long as exchange remained stable, there was no 
objection to borrovdng in London, but wrhen the rate began 
to faQ, and nobody could say how far the fall would go, it 
was obviously most dangerous to increase the recurring 
sterling liability, which might require an incalculable number 
of rupees for its discharge. 

The fall in exchange may be explained briefly as follows. 
At this time England had an effective gold standard: the 
mint was open, and anyone who brought gold to it could 
obtain a stated number of sovereigns in return. In the same 
way. the Indian mint was open to silver; and consequently 
the number of rupees required to buy a pound sterling 
depended on the number of ounces of silver required to buy 
an ounce of gold, a 5 gure which was determined in the long 
run by the conditions of demand and supply of the two 
metals. In the Company's time this figure had remained 
reasonably steady, and a pound cost about ten rupees, with 
only small fluctuations. In the "sixties, however, conditions 
were changing in the world at large, and the tendency was 
for gold to become dearer in terms of silver. For a short 
time this tendency failed to operate, because the mints of 
several European countries were, like the Indian mint, open 
to silver ; but these countries soon found that they were 
getting much more silver than they needed, and in 1875 and 
1874 all the important European mints were closed, sa far 
as that metal was concerned, thus making a large reduction 
in the demand for it. The depredatiuu of silver then 

02 
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became manifest, and, since the Indian mint remained open, 
it was reflected in the falUnf value ol the rupee. In 187B. 
when the fall was not yet serious, the Indian government 
proposed to alter its system by establishing a gold standard, 
but this proposal was rejected by the borne authorities, and 
the next decade was spent in fruitless attempts to deal vrith 
the problem by international agreement. The period of 
whidi we are writing thus dosed in uncertainty ; the rupee 
was still worth is. gi. or $0, instead of 2S,, but the fall was 
continuing, and nobody could say what it would be worth 
in a y«r's time. The eiffect of this uncertainty was a most 
unfortunate delay in the economic development of the 
country, for ooostniction of railways and canals was re¬ 
tarded, while capital in private bands tended to leave India 
rather than enter it I the century bad almost ended before 
the country at last secured a stable currency. 

We may close this chapter with the caution that it 
relates almost entirely to the portion of India under British 
administration. In the States, finandal reform bad scarcely 
begun, and most of them were still charact^ised by the 
practices of older days—rigorous collection of the largest 
possible revenue, lax control over expenditure, a lack of any 
settled economic poHcy, and, wherever possible, a large 
hoard of idle treasure, which could be drawn on to meet the 
ruler's whims. 
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The period with which we have now to deal was charaeterised 
mainly by development of the tendencies which have been 
recorded in the last three chapters, and in particular by the 
active expression of the common feelings — national, regional 
and communal—which had come into existence. Before 
describing these movements we will attempt to summarise 
the general history. 

On the frontier the activities of Russia continued to be 
a disturbing element. In 1885, while negotiations were in 
progress for delimiting the boundary betw'cen Afghanistan 
and the country south of Merv, which had now fallen into 
Russian hands, an advance by the latter’s forces brought 
about a crisis in European diplomacy, but war was averted, 
and the frontier was fixed in the following year. From 1S91 
Rus^a was again active for some time, on this occasion in 
the north-eastern comer of Afghanistan, but here too the 
boundary was settled by an agreement made in 1895- 
Seven years later the Indian government thought that 
Rusaa was aiming at the absorption of Tibet, which is 
contiguous with India on both sides of Nepal. The facts 
could not be ascertained, because at this time Tibet kept its 
frontier absolutely dosed, and eventually it was decided to 
despatch a mission, which, after some fighting on the way. 
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reached the capital m August, 1904, and came to terms with 
the Tibetan authorities. Meanwhile, however, the situation 
in Europe was bringing England and Russia together as 
friends, and the importanoe of the Tibetan question dis¬ 
appeared ; the new relations were fixed by a convention 
signed in 19*^* time the Russian menace ceased 

to exist, 

Afghanistan itself continned under the rule of Abdurrah¬ 
man until his death in iqot, when be was succeeded by his 
son HabibuUah. Father and son alike chafed under the 
provisions of the treaty which fettered their relations with 
foreign countri^, and sou^^t without sucoe^ to establish 
direct contact wdth the government in London ; but a more 
serious cause of discord arose out of the conditions prevailing 
in the tribal country between Afghanistan and India. In 
Chapter XXXII we have described the activities of the 
border tribes in the time of Aurangzeb; their habits had 
not changed in the interval, raids into British territory were 
frequent, and communications were interrupted from time 
to time. These raids were followed by punitive expeditions 
into the tribal country, and occasionsdly by the fortification 
of advanced posts of strat^ical importance ? and this 
' forward policy,' as it was called, produced apprehensions 
that the Indian government intended to deprive the tribes 
of their cherished independence. During the 'nineties the 
whole frontier was in a state of umest, aggravated by the 
Amir's intrigues, for he, like the tribesmen, was alarmed by 
the forward policy. In 1893 an agrmnent negotiated wdth 
Abdurrahman d^ned the Afghan and Britisb spheres of 
interest among the tribes, but its immediate effect was not 
very great, and tribes within the British sphere still hoped 
for support from Kabul. The trouble came to a head in 
1897, when the spirit of independence was reinforced by a 
wave of fanaticism among the tribes, and outbreaks occurred 
all along the frontier, necessitating extensive military 
operations and the occupation of stiff more outposts beyond 
the border, 

A change of policy was effected under Lord Curaon. The 
more advanced posts U'ere withdrawn, the communications 
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of the remainder were improvfd so that they became part 
of the general military organisationp and the maintenance of 
peace beyond the border W 3 s entrusted to militia forces 
raised among the tribes^ and assured of support from India 
when it might be required. By 1904 this system was in 
operation along the northern portion ol the frontier, wh^e 
the tribal trouble \^'as reduced to small dimensions ; but its 
effective introduction in the central port ion, knouii as 
Waziristan, was delayed for twenty years, during which that 
region remained a centre of anxiety. In order to facilitate 
th^ reforms, Curaon in 1901 constituted the North-West 
Frontier Province, comprising five districts west of the Indus 
which had hitherto been included in the Punjab, together 
wdth the sphere of interest defined by the agreement of 1893. 
The new Province was placed under a Chief Commissioner, 
responsible to the central government for the control of 
the frontier as a whole, administering the settled districts 
on the ordinal^'' lines* and maintaining relations with the 
tiibes in the sphere of interest tlnough their own political 
Institutions. 

Frontier policy has been the cause of such long and bitter 
controversy that it may be well at this point to summarise 
the conclusions which have at last emerged- As w'e have 
said in an earlier chapter, the root of the evil is economic, 
for the tribal country is poor, and does not offer an adequate 
livelihood to Sts inhabitants. No permanent remedy for this 
evil could be found either in a * forward policy of sub¬ 
jugation, or in the alternative of a ' closed border/ which 
would deprive the tribesmen ot the hope of incoirie from 
outside* and confine them to their poverty-stricken homes ; 
the solution must be sought rather in a development of the 
sj'stem initialed by Sandeman in Baluchistan ■ which in 
fact operated to provide new means of Uv^elihood- The 
construction and maintenance of roads, the promotion 
of such forms of agriculture, notably fniit-grow ing* as the 
conditions permit, the offer of employment in the local 
militia or in India or at sea—such measures as these 
have in recent years made a substantial addition to the 
income of the tribal countiy* and the future appears to 
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depend lather on economic development than on political 
change. 


From the frontier we pass again to the subject of finance. 
During the ’eighties the sterling value of the rupee continued 
to fall, and by i8qo it was only is. 4d. The attempts to 
secure internatlonal agreement had definitely failed, and in 
1692 the Indian mint was at last closed, thus divorcing the 
rupee from silver. For a few years the value continued to 
fall, but then the tide turned, and in 1899, when it had 
risen again to is. 4^., st was stabilised at that figure, the 
rupee, which originally had been a stated weight of silver, 
now became a token representing one-fifteenth of a pound 
sterling, and it was maintained successfully at this level 
until the currency chaos after the first Great War, 

The period from 1880 to 1900 was thus a time of financial 
stress, marked by rigorous economy in expenditure, delay 
in developing the national estate, and recurring increases in 
taxation. The salt tax was raised, income tax was imposed 
permanently in 1886, and in 1894 the revenue tarilE on 
imports was restored. Political pressure in England caused 
the latter measure to be supplemented by an excise duty on 
those grades of cotton doth produced in In dian mills which 
competed with the produce of Lancashire, a step which 
aroused bitter resentment in India ; other Indian industries 
were allowed to enjoy the protection, such as it was, of a 
five per cent, duty on imported goods, but the influence of 
Lancashire interests was sufficient to secure this exceptional 
favour, which was forced fay the British Cabinet on an 
unwilling government. This 'countervailing excise' con¬ 
tinued to rankle until its final disappearance, and the 
suspicion of British motives which it engendered in India 
survived its abolition, to throw a dark shadow over all 
discussions of fiscal relations between the two countries. 

Another set of countervailing duties, those on imported 
sugar, have a different history. Various European countries, 
aiming at national self-sufficiency, were producing more 
sugar than they needed, and were giving l^e bounties on 
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exports in order to dispose of their surplus. This ' bounty- 
fed * sugar was being sold in India at prices which Uueatentd 
to ruin the old-fashioned, indigenous industry, and conse¬ 
quently to curtail the cultivation of sugar-cane, which in 
northern India was one of the staple crops of the most 
laborious peasants. In iSqg countervailing duties were 
imposed on bounty-fed sugar, which practically excluded it 
from the country, and the indigenous industry was thus 
kept in being, to be remodelled later on as the result of yeans 
of scientific research followed by high protective duties. 

The stabilisation of exchange introduced the halcyon 
period of Indian finance, which was to continue up to 
1914. lucieased trade and industry raised the yield from 
taxes, though tlicir incidence was in some cases lowered, the 
national estate was now' giving a handsome and growing 
surplus, and. while borrowing continued for productive 
works, the unproductive debt was progressively reduced 
until it almost disappeared. The position was so favourable 
that even the loss of the bulk of the opium revenue could be 
faced with equanimity ; and just after the dose of our period 
an agreement was made with China, by which the exports 
to that country were to be gradually discontinued, and opium 
cease to be one of the principal sources of revenue, 

The finandal diffiedties of the 'nineties were increased 
by the reappearance of famine, which was ^s'ide^read and 
acute in the North in 1S97, and in the South and centre in 

1900. The methods of relief recommended by the Commis¬ 
sion of 1880 were put to a severe test, and were developed in 
the light of the new experience ; and the results were 
reviewed by expert Commissions which reported in 189S and 

1901, The position which had been reached in the new 
century may be summarised as folloira. Firstly, the 
affected population cxiuld be relieved without the widespread 
migration which formerly occurred, and death from starva¬ 
tion could be practically eliminated. Secondly, it was more 
difficult to prevent increased mortality, especially among 
old people and children, which foUow’ed a famine, owing to 
the spread of HiFagmejs. attributable to the pollution of the 
diminished watcT’Supplv and the reduced power of resistance 
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of the people. Thirdly, the loss of production, which in 
older days continued for a generation, could be practically 
limited to the famine year, and, as soon as rain fell, the 
people could be enabled to return to their ordinary course 
of life. Fourthly, while the provision of temporary employ¬ 
ment on public works must remain an essential part of the 
system, the need for it could be minimised by liberal advances 
of cash, made at the first onset of the calamity, to enable 
peasants and artisans to carry on their ordinary business 
till better times should come ; and by early announcement 
of such reductions in the land-revenue, with corresponding 
abatenients in the rent paid by tenants, as would su£5ce to 
put heart into the people and encourage them to fight the 
calamity for themselves. Lastly, the extent to whicli 
effective relief and rapid recovery could be secured depended 
entirely on the quality of the a dm in is tration —on careful 
planning, an accurate intelligence system, prompt action 
and continuous supendsion. These conclusions were verified 
in the severe famine which occurred in the United Provinces 
in igo8, until recently the last in the long series of these 
calamities. 

The larger question of the protection of the people by 
action in ordinary times figured prominently in the reports 
of all three Commissions, and the improved finaudaj 
situation after 1900 enabled Lord Curzon’s administratiDn 
to translate thexr recommendations into a definite forward 
policy in irrigation, agriculture and co-opeiadon. The 
Inigatlon Commission, which reported in 1903. formulated 
a targe programme of new works, the gradual construction 
of which has resulted in a steady increase in the area 
where crops can be saved in a year of drought, but its 
recommendations for the most part followed lines which 
were already familiar ; the other heads of the programme 
were in some resixcts novel. 

The scope for improvement in agriculture had indeed 
long been obvious. The nucleus of an administrative 
department for the purpose had been constituted by Lord 
iVIayo; and, after it bad been suppressed as a measure of 
economy, it was restored at the instance of the first Famine 
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Commission. At the start, its main function wtig to collect 
accurate information, and this was accomplished succe^ 
fully in nearly all provinces ; but want of funds, technical 
officers, and equipment, prevented much being done either 
in the way of research, or to bring ascertained results to the 
notice of the peasants. In 1905 provision was made for 
the employment of a stafi of technical officers, for the 
building of colleges and research laboiatories, and for a 
systematic attack on the problems presented by Indian 
agriculture. 

Not the least of these problems is that of peasant 
finance—to enable the peasant to borrow cheaply for 
productive purposes, and at the same time control his 
propensities towards lavish unproductive expenditure of 
borrowed funds. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century a few pioneers, working mainly among German and 
Italian peasants, had discovered that this problem could 
be attacked by way of mutual credit; a society formed of 
peasants who knew and trusted each other could borrow 
on the joint security of the members much more cheaply 
than its members could borrow as individuals, while its 
joint responsibility for the loan operated to check the 
tendency to extravagance and ensure that borrowed money 
was wisely spent. This system of co-operative credit began 
to attract attention in India early in the 'nineties, and, 
after some experiments had been made, and the subject 
had been examined by a Commission, an Act was passed 
in 1904 to legalise co-operative societies and regulate the 
main lines of their development. 

Meanwhile the continued and large expansion of organised 
industries was bringing to the front problems such as the 
control of factories and the position of labour, with which 
the administration had not hitherto been seriously con¬ 
cerned, though a certain amount of labour legislation had 
been undertaken from time to time. In 1905 Viceroy s 
Council was enlarged and the distribution of portfolios was 
altered so as to place all questions relating to commerce 
and industry in the hands of a single Member ^ hence¬ 
forward the development of industries, which had been 
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almost entirely a matter of private enterprise, became one 
of the objects of administrative activity in the central 
government, and also in some of the provinces, but the 
efforts of the administration were soon afterwards crippled 
by restrictions imposed by Lord Morley, the Cobdenite 
Secretary of State. 


The new policy of assistance to agriculture and industry 
was timely, for the pressure on the land had continued to 
increase. Mines, factories and transport were offering more 
and more employment, but the population was growing 
faster ; the famine of 1877 had checked the rate, but there 
were nearly ten per cent, rnore people to be fed in 1891 
than in 1881, and while the rate was again checked by 
famine, and also by plague, in the 'nineties, it recovered 
quickly in the more prosperous years which foUowed. India 
had been free from bubonic plague for more than half a 
century, but the disease appeared in Bombay in 1896, and 
spread rapidly to most parts of the country, causing over 
two million deaths within the period under review. Its 
appearance gave additional emphasis to the forward health 
policy initiated by Lord Curaon, directed to utilising the 
new scientific knowledge which bad recently been gained 
in regard to the aetiology of epidemic 

Until nearly the end of the nineteenth century sanitarians 
in India, as elsewhere, were fighting these diseases in the 
dark. In the case of smallpox, it is true, they had the 
resource of vaccination, and in India the average mortality 
from this disuse fell during the period with which we are 
dealing by more than one-baif. The cholera microbe was 
first recognised in 1S83, but several years elapsed before 
the discovery won general acceptance 1 the plague badUus 
was identified in 1894, and the part played by fieas in 
disseminating it was established in the course of the next 
ten years ; and in 1697 the anopheles mosquito was proved 
to convey the infection of malaria. In new century 
it thus became possible to attack these on scientific 

lines, but the wide gulf between the expert knowledge oi 
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the sanitarian and the ignorance of the people at large 
hud still to be bridged before such epidemics could be 
effectively controlled. 

The administrative changes which vre have enumerated, 
together with others of less importance, combined to produce 
a huge and compUcated bureaucratic machine, highly 
centralised, and steadily pursuing the ideal of efficiency. 
The story of the army during this period is not very different. 
The final disappearance of the old presidency system of 
organisation was marked by the formal adoption in 1903 
of the title* The Indian Army,' denoting a single force under 
the Commander-in-Chief; and, just at the end of our 
period, the troops serving in India were reorganised by 
Lord Kitchener, who then occupied that post, in commands 
and divisions so arranged that mobilisation for the defence 
of the frontier could proceed with mechanical efficiency. 
Kitchener's tireless pursuit of this ideal brought him into 
conflict with the Viceroy on one point. As we have said 
in an earlier chapter, iniUtaTy al^irs were in charge of a 
member of the Viceroy's Council, distinct from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Kitchener held that this arrangement 
made for delay and hesitation in action, and proposed that 
the Commander-ui-Chief should also be ' Military Member, 
to use the phrase then current; Curzon, and the rest of 
the Council, held that the proposal menaced the final 
authority of the civil pow'er; the home government 
accepted in substance the former view; Curzon resigned 
the office of Viceroy: and the * Military Member' dis¬ 
appeared from the Council. 

In the ranks of the Indian army the pursuit of efficiency 
led to important changes in recruiting; fewer men were 
taken from Madras and the United Provinces,^ more from 
the Punjab and the country outside India—Kepal, and the 
border area in the north-west. There was still no idea of 
a national army, and the defence of India came to depend 
more and more on what were called the ' martial races. 

* The Nofth-Weiteni Ptuvince* hid been aiutnl for edroltiiattatli'e 
pnrposH with Oodh in 1B77 ; «> the e&nfitltuticin of the North-West 
Trooticr I^vince, the mtho of this re^loii wm changed to *T^ United 
Provinces oi Ag» nod Oddh/ shortened in pmeUee to ’ United Ptovmw*. 
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The econoiiuc and sodal effects of these changes were 
greater, perhaps, than their authors realised. The soldiers, 
who were drawn almost entirely from the peasantry, were 
accustomed to send home a substantial proportion of their 
pay, and their periodical remlttanoes often made all the 
difference between penury and modest comfort to their 
Emilies; the stream of remittances was now diverted from 
some densely populated regions, where the need for it was 
greatest, while laige tracts in the Punjab became, by 
comparison, affluent. At the same time the education of 
the soldier had been taken in hand, and the wider outlook 
which he acquired during his term of service tended to 
make him a better peasant than it he had remained in his 
village, so that, by the end of our period, the mral popu¬ 
lation of the Punjab was developing a spirit of independent 
enterprise more quickly than that of any other part of India. 

A significant step taken during this period was the 
establishment of the Imperial Service Troops. The Princes 
continued to maintain armies of their own when the need 
for them had ceased to exist, and they served mainly for 
purposes of display. In the crisis of 1885 many of the 
Princes offered their forces for the defence of India against 
Russia; and four years later it was arranged that they 
should maintain fixed contingents, subject to their own 
control, but trained under the guidance of British officers, 
and to be placed for ' imperial service ' under the Com- 
mander-in-Chtef when the need for them arose. The 
signific^ce of this change will be obvious when it is recalled 
that in earlier days the peace-time location of the Indian 
army was determined largely by the need for watching the 
forces of the States; now these forces had become firm 
allies instead, of potential enemies, and the Indian army 
could be organised with its face to the north-west, where 
alone serious danger might then be apprehended. 


We now pass to the measures taken during this period 
to enable Indians to render service, paid or unpaid, to 
their country. The report of the Public Service G^mmission 
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of 18B6 forms a tandin^rk in the history of the * service 
question/ In accordance with its recommendations the 
various superior services were divided into two sections, 

* Imperial/ or' Indianrecrniited io Englwd on the existing 
lincSj and " Provindalp' recruited by each province for its 
own needsp and ordinarily from among its own inhabitants* 
while a varying proportion of the posts hitherto filled from 
England was allocated to the latter section. Under ihb 
arrangement the quality of the provincial staff improved 
progressively, but in some cases, and particularly in the 
main administrative service* the number of higher posts 
ofiered to them remained too small either to satisfy Indian 
aspirations or to maintam a regular flow of promotion, 
while the term ' Provincial' came in time to carry a 
suggestion of inferiority of sodal status. Indian opinion 
sought admission on equal terms to the Imperial services, 
rather than an improv'ement in the prospects of Provindal 
officers ; and this opinion was express^ in the demand 
that examinations for admission sliould be held in India as 
well as England. A resolution in favour of such ' simul¬ 
taneous examinations ' waSp in factp passed in the House of 
Commons in 1893, but the Liberal government then in office 
declined to act on it. and the idea did not become a reality 
until after the first world w'ar. 

As regards opportunities for unpaid service. Lord Ripon, 
who recognised the growth of new asphationSp thought at 
one time of introducing an elective element in the legislative 
councils, but eventually decided to begin with local self- 
govemment, and the necessary legislation was passed with 
little opposition hem the official element* and with the 
cordial approval of educated Indians. Elected municipal 
boards were a novelty in India outside the presidency towns, 
which had long been governed by their " corporations/ 
The city-governor of Mogul times had been an autocrat 
with very wide powers* and the position of the English 
magistrate-collector was at first not materially different,, 
though he soon obtained the informal co-operation of 
prominent dtisenSp and the practice of election began to 
appear here and there. In the new boards from half to 
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three-qoalters oi the members were elected, and in manj 
<^ses they were empowered to choose their own chairman. 
No general statement con be made os to the administrative 
value of these munidpal boards. Some towns were better 
governed than before, and others worse; on occasion a 
board might be superseded for corruption or gross in- 
efhdency; and the best results were obtained in those 
places where ofhdals and elected members worked cordially 
together. Their educative value is less doubtful, for they 
formed a school of training for public life, and ofiered scope 
for the manifestation of public spirit; in some places 
ciUzeos began to display a new pride in their town and to 
be jealous of its reputation ; and it was possible for a mail 
to spend himself on behalf of his neighhouis. The rural 
boards which were established at the same time proved 
to be of less value, for their oiganisation was in some respects 
defective, while their powers and resources were too narrowly 
limited to give much scope for the spirit of service ; it was 
often hard to get electors to vote, or candidates to stand, 
and sometimes equally hard to get a quorum of members 
to attend a meeting where no exciting bu^ness was to be 
transacted. 

The enlargement of the legislative councils, which 
Lord Ripon had postponed, was taken up by his successor. 
Lord Dufferin, who was impre^ed by the growing demand, 
and also by the increasing number of Indians qualified to 
make competent legislators. In 1S88 he sent home a 
definite plan for enlaiging the provincial councils, and for 
the introduction of the elective principle, while he also 
recommended that members should be allowed to ask 
questions and discuss the provincial budget. The idea of 
Section proved to be repugnant to the authorities in 
England; and the Act which was passed in 1692. after a 
delay caused by parliamentary exigencies, left the methods 
of selecting unofficial members to be decided by the Indian 
government. 

The arrangement adopted was to invite certain bodies 
possessing a more or less representative character to recom¬ 
mend persoos, whom the government could then nominate 
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as mciuliers ; and, since the recommendations were ordi¬ 
narily accepted, the principle of electing legislators was 
thus recognised in fact, though not in form. The bodies 
invited to make recommendationa were of two kinds : muni- 
dpal and rural boards chose persons who may he r^arded 
as representing the general population; universities, 
chambers of commerce, and associations of landholders 
chose persons to represent their special interests: while the 
government nominated metnbeis to represent other special 
classes which had no organisation of their own. In this way 
the legislatures acquired the hybrid character which they 
still retain, some of the members coming from local con¬ 
stituencies of the kind familiar in England, but others chosen 
by, or for, particular classes or interests, like the university 
members who form an exceptional element in the House 
of Commons. The legislatures so constituted continued 
to function until 1909. They still contained an ofi&dal 
majority, and, while the numbers of unofficial members had 
been increased, and individuals wtte able to acquire a certain 
amount of influence, they soon proved to be inadequate 
either to meet the needs or to satisfy the aspirations of the 
country. 



CHAPTER XIVTII 

THE RISE OF POLITICS 

The year 18S5 may be taken as the first significant date in 
the history of Indian politics. In Mogul times, and earlier, 
there had be™ no scope for politics, in the sense of hee and 
open discussion of public policy and voluntary organisation 
of parties or groups for the expression of common views. 
In those daj^ policy was decid^ by the ruler after secret 
consultation with his ministers or other advisers ^ and, 
the decision once taken, open opposition would have been 
tantamount to rebellion. Ordinary people were interested 
in men rather than measures, and questions of the succession 
to power, as ruler or minister or viceroy, often concerned 
them in their daily lives j but it was dangerous to take 
a side openly on such questions, for the partisans of a l^ing 
candidate had to expect the displeasure of the winner. 
Thus the nearest approach to politics in those days was to 
be found in covert personal intrigue. 

The opportunity for political discussion, and also the 
example, came with British role. Except for two short 
peric^, the press had been free since 1836: Canning's 
restriction, imposed during the Mutiny, lasted only for a 
year, while the Act for controlling the vernacular press 
which Lytton passed in 1878 was repealed four years later ; 
and, apart from these intervals, journalists had been subject 
to no restraint other th^ the ordinary law of sedition and 
libel. The papers pnblished for Englishmen in India had 
from the outset conformed to the English practice of vigorous 
independent criticism of the actions of the Government and 
their example had be^ followed by Indian journalists, so 
that free and open poIiticaJ discussion had come into the life 
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of India. Organisation for the expression of common views 
began to appear in the 'seventies. mainJy in Calcutta, under 
the leadership of Surendra Nath BaneT}i and some other 
Indians who had been educated in England ; and the new 
movement crystallised out in the first rneeting of the Indian 
National Congress, which took place in i 885 - This body 
was national in its aim, for it thought and spoke of India 
as a whole, but it was not national in its composition, for it 
represented directly only one fraction of Indian life, and 
failed to win the support of many important elements. 

It would be a mistake to think of Indian politics in terms 
of the traditional British two-party system, as typified in the 
rectangular House of Commons i a closer analogy can be 
drawn from the continent^ semicircular Chamber, with the 
members arranged in groups from right to left. The original 
Congress may be described on this analogy as representing the 
intelligentsia of the Left; its outlook was urban rather than 
rural : it bad no organic connection with peasants, labourers, 
or country traders ; the landholders and the other interests 
which would naturally gather on the Right for the most 
part held aloof. Those who attended the annual meetings 
were mainly Hindus, with some Parsecs and Moslems; but 
in the North the bulk of the latter community followed the 
lead of Sir Sayyid Ahmad, who considered the movement 
to be dangerous, and urged entire abstention. In the early 
stages there was no effective local organisation to choose 
delegates to attend the Congress, and in practice many of 
the representatives might almost be described as self^chosen. 
The great majority of those who attended the Congress were 
lawyers, teachers or joumalists, that is to say, they belonged 
to the three new professions which had grown up under 
British rule i a few Englishmen or Scotsmor gave sub- 
stantial help in the early stages ; the procedure was modelled 
on English practice ; and the movement may justly 
described as an attempt to infiuence the Government within 
tile existing constitution. 

The chief concrete demands of the Congress were at 
first twofold : representation in the lepslative councils, and 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service; but. as 
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time p^assed, new itetns were added to its programme, ti 
the early years its attention was directed towards social as 
well as political reform^ but such topics provoked acute 
differences of opinion La a body which aimed at presentliiig 
a united front, and the Congress ultimately confined itself 
to politics, while a Social Conference, meeting at the same 
time and consisting for the most part of the same people, 
but with the addition of government oSidaJs who could 
not take part in the political gatheririgs, discussed the moral 
and social problems of the country. Somewhat later 
economic questions were transferred in the same w<ty to 
the Industrial Conference, a body of similar nature, and 
Congress became purely political in the narrow sense of the 
term i but the presence in the same place of politicians, social 
reformers and economists necessarily resulted in informal 
contacts, whicli influenced the proceedings of all three bodies. 

The desire for a united front was a powerful tnotive. In 
the early days there was, in fact, little difierence of opinion 
OQ pohtical topics* but in the later ^nineties a spht began 
to appear between the Left Centre, which remained con¬ 
stitutional, and the Extreme Left, which was revolutsoEkary, 
aiming at the termination of British rule. For some years 
the tension within the Congress was acute, but it was as 
far as possible concealed from the public behind the screen 
of what was known as the ^ subjects committee/ a body 
which drafted the resolutions to he moved in the full Con¬ 
gress, and was usually able to find a formula which would 
secure a unanimous vote. Its most famous formula was 
the word (literally, ' self-rule % which was declared 

in rgo6 to be the objective of the Congress, and which was 
interpreted by one group as independence of England, by 
the other as respon^ble government within the British 
Empire* The fi^re was, however* too deep for such 
f:xpedients, and in the following year the Congress at Surat 
broke up in disorder, leaving the Left Centre, or ‘ Modemte 
Party' as it was called at the time, in i^jsscssion of the 
organisation. This event marked the close of the first stage 
in the evolution of Indian politics. 

During the two decades occupied by this stage, ihe 
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nwnbeis of the literate classes increased progressively with 
the continued extension of EngtiUi education, and there was 
a. corresponding growth of the influence of the Indian press. 
Its news service was. however, very defective, and readers 
who wanted to know all that was happening, either in India 
or in the world at large, had still to turn to the papers 
published primarily for Englishmen, wdiich in this respect 
were much better equipped. Literate opinion had ceased 
to be purely local, and was interested in what happened 
outside India, The menace on the frontier was to some 
extent realised, and exercised a restraining influence in 
political discussion : on the other hand the early defeats in 
the Boer War {1899-1902), and the delay in bringing it to 
an end, led some Indians to doubt whether England was as 
strong as they had supposed; while the success of Japan 
against Russia (1904-1905), popularly represented as the vic¬ 
tory of Asia over Europe, stimulated nationalist sentiment in 
a remarkable way. The main features of Indian response 
to these stimuli, and to others which will be indicated 
further on. were the growth of a feeling of national self- 
respect, a tendency to self-assertion, a daim that India 
should not be regarded as inferior to any other nation, and 
indignant protests against anything like discrimination 
against Indians living abroad. 

The reaction of opinion to events in India itself followed 
similar lines, but from the nature of the case it tended to 
take an anti-Eiiglish tinge, and to coalesce with the racial 
feeling which, as we shall shortly see. was growing up. If 
an official act was to be criticised, it was usually the act of 
English officials, and Englishmen had to bear the blame j 
any instance of high-handed conduct, or misconduct, by an 
Englishman — a planter, a subordinate on the railway, or 
a soldier out shooting—was ' good copy ’ for a section of the 
press, which would not have been interested in similar acts 
done by Indians; and. speaking generally, the tendency 
was to attribute all India's evils to English rule. The pr^ 
vailing ignorance of Indian history counted for much in this 
development. The text-books in nse a generation ago were 
very inadequate, lor historical research had made but little 
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progress, while the Victorian complacency of tlicir tone made 
their Indian readers all the more inclined, by a not utitiatuial 
reaction, to accept at face value the alternative aocoonta 
put forward from time to time of a great and glorious past 
blighted by the devastating rule of the English, or by the 
plague of western civilisation which the English had intro¬ 
duced, It is true that voices of eminent Indians were raised 
on the other side, men who realised the benchts which had 
come from the West as well as their attendant drawbacks; 
but in such matters attack is easier than defence, and inci¬ 
dents like the imposition of countervailing excise dudes 
mentioned in the last chapter contributed very materially 
to the supply of ammunition. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer that all English¬ 
men were becoming unpopular, for individuals who re¬ 
sponded to the new Indian feelings could become heroes in 
Indian eyes. The point may be illustrated by contrasting 
the hrst and last Vicer03rs of this period. Ripon was a good 
party man, who held office in successive Liberal administra¬ 
tions over nearly half a century^ with credit, though without 
particular distinction ; but the nature of the measures 
introduced in his time, particularly the repeal of the Pre^ 
Act and the Ubert Bill (mentioned below), combined with 
his personal attitude to win for him unexampled popularity 
among the literate classes, Curzon, an administrator of 
the highest distinction, who did more for the material ad¬ 
vancement of India than any Viceroy since DaJhousie, won a 
corresponding unpopularity, partly by some of the measures 
which he introduced, but mainly by some tactless utterances, 
which expressed all too clearly his scornful attitude towards 
Indian aspirations. 


During this period, then, an important section oI 
Indian literate opinion became organised for expression, 
and found its collective voice; the Left was vocal, but the 
Right remained almost silent, and practically unorganised. 
Operating on the Left flank, and Erecting &eir attention 
largely to the illiterate masses, were people who were often 
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described by the general name ci agitatois. These did not 
constitute a homogeneous body. Some of them were 
honest fanatics> careless of an5diiing but thdr immediate 
object: some were men with grievances, real or imaguiary ; 
some were journalists in search of circulation; and a few 
were mere criminals, eager for troubled wrateis in which to 
fish: but. while their motives varied, the result of their 
activities was either to set class against class, or to set one 
class, or all classes, against the government. Examples of 
the former will be given later on ; here we will instance the 
agitations directed against the government which were 
aroused by the Age of Consent Bill and by the measures 
taken to prevent the spread of plague. 

The framers of the Indian Penal Code, having regard to 
the prevalence of early marriage, had fixed ten years as the 
■ age of consent,' that is to say. the age below which a 
wife's consent is not a valid defence against a charge of rape. 
Attention was directed to this provision of the law by the 
tragic death of a rhiId -wife as the result of her husband's 
violence, and by the Act passed in 189^ raised 

to twelve, still very low when judged by western standards. 
The Bill had the approval of many progressive Hindus, but 
a violent agitation against it appeared among some sections 
of the community in two centres. Calcutta and Poona ; the 
erv of ' religion in danger' was raised in both places ; and 
in the latter the attack developed into abuse of non-Hindus 
in general, whether Moslems or Europe^s. In these 
centres the agitation was lai^ly open, but in some places 
remote from them it was earned on below the surface \ the 
Word was passed round that Hinduism itself was threatened, 
and a feeling of vagtie alarm was produced in the minds of 
many who had no knowledge of the facts, but were led to 
think in a general way that the government was hostile to 
their cherished institutions. 

Tile protagonist at Poona was a Brahman named Bal 
GangSdliar Tilak, an able educationist and journalist, who 
soon after became the leader of the Extreme Left in the 
Congress. It was he, too, who took the most prominent 
part in the plague agitation which b^an in i897- Iti^han 
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memories of fhis disease had become blurred ; outbreaks of 
cholera and smallpox were famiUai - incidents, but plague 
was a new terror, for which ordinary people were ready to 
grasp at any explanation that might be oSered. At this 
period there was no way of fighting the epidemic beyond 
the time-honoured segregation of infected persons; house- 
to-house vmts for this purpose were o&ensive to Indian 
ideas of privacy; and, since Indian voluntary workers 
could not be obtained, British soldiers were sometimes 
employed to search for suspected cases. The conduct of 
the soldiers detailed for this duty at Poona was violently 
attacked in TUak's journal, and the attack developed into 
an indictment of the British government as a whole, in terms 
which led to Titak's conviction for sedition, after two English 
officers had been assassinated. In this case, too, the agitation 
in Poona was largely open, but, as plague spread through 
the country, its advance was preceded by vague terror, 
which agitators, working below the surface, tried, and some¬ 
times vdth success, to mould into concrete hostility to the 
government and its officers; ‘ plague riots' became a 
familiar heading in the newspapers; and endeavours to 
control the epidemic were rendered ineSective by the tacit 
resistance or open opposition of the people. 


We now turn from the national to the sectional side of 
Indian politics, and must begin with a word of caution. For 
descriptive purposes it is necessary to write separately of 
national and regional, of radal and coirununal, movements, 
but it must not be supposed that these proceeded in¬ 
dependently of eadi other; they were sometimes dosely 
interlocked, and always they reacted on each other in such 
a way as to produce what looked to the casual observer like 
purposeless chaos. The due to the labyrinth is the spirit 
of self-assertion, and the aspiration towards collective sdf- 
respect, manifested sometimes by sections and sometimes 
by those who bad grasped the idea of India as a whole; 
sections claimed their due place in the emergent nation, 
the nation daimed its due place in the world, and since 
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sentiment rather than reason was at work, it was inevitable 
that the claims should sometimes overlap. 

Among regional movements we may glance at the claims 
put forward in the Mar^tha country, and in Bengal. In 
the former the colt of SivSjij the great MaiStha leader, was 
initiated in the 'nineties, laigdy through the efforts of Tilak. 
Sivaji was depicted as a national hero, almost as a demigod, 
and the celebrations organised in his honour created eKtra- 
ordinary popular enthusiasm in the home-country of the 
Maiuthas. The movement had, however, also communal 
and racial implications, for Siva}i was glorified at the 
expense of the Moslems whom he successfully resisted, while 
the alleged prosperity of his subjects was contrasted with 
the ruin of India under British rule. 

Geographical conditions tended, as we have said in an 
earlier chapter, to cut Bengal off from the rest of India, 
and in Moslem times it was regarded as a region with a life 
of its owm ; it was the first part of India to experience, and 
respond to, the new influences introduced by the Company's 
rule; and throughout the uineteenth century it retained 
a distinctive position. For administfative purposes, how¬ 
ever, it was grouped with Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
in a single province, which eventually proved to be un¬ 
workable, and in Coraon’s time the decisioc \vas taken to 
split it into two ; Eastern Bengal was joined to Assam to 
form one province. Western Bengal with BibSr and Chota 
Nagpur constituted the other. The announcement of this 
partition made in 1905 provoked a storm of protest from 
the Hindus of Bengal, a storm which took the government 
entirely by surprise ; they received the sympathy of politi¬ 
cians in other parts of India, but the feeling was essentially 
regional, and the * motherland' which had been ruthlessly 
' tom in two' was Bengal, not India. The revolutionary 
movement in this region, which we shall have to describe 
in the next chapter, had some of its roots in this agitation, 
the significance of which for our present purpose lies in the 
evidence it furnishes of the reality and depth of the regional 
patriotism which existed—unnoticed until its expression 
was provoked. ' 
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The main racial development of the period was the 
growth of hostihty to Europeans in general, and Englishmen 
in particular. A m(»t important factor in this development 
was the a^tation directed against the Ilbert Bill, introduced 
in 1883. The Bill, which took its popular name from the 
Legal Member of Council who was in charge oi it, though 
not its author, tvas a modest measure designed to remove 
an administrative anomaly. We have seen that Indians 
were hrst employed as magistrates merely to relieve over^ 
MTorked Englishmen of the less important cases, and at first 
there was neither need nor demand for gpving them power to 
try Englishmen, whose cases were heard only by English 
magistrates specially empowered for the purpose. By about 
i8do, however, Indians who had entered the Civil Service 
were becoming senior enough to be appointed District 
Magistrates, and it was an obvious anomaly that under the 
existing law the chief authority in a district could not dis¬ 
pose of cases which might be within the competence of one 
of his subordinates. The BUI designed to remove this 
anomaly met with furious opposition from the unofficial 
English element in Bengal and BihSr, mainly the growers of 
tea and indigo, who, living in districts remote from the 
capita], objected to be placed in the power of an Indian 
magistrate; and their attitude had the support of many 
local officials, headed by tlte Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Their hostility was based directly on racial grounds, and, 
by some of the leaders and their supporters in the press, 
was expressed in terms which far exceeded the usual limits 
of political controversy; a section of the Indian press 
naturally replied in kind; and the racial issue was fairly 
joined. A compromise was eventually arranged, but much 
mischief had been done, and throughout a large part of 
India a dehnitc tendency towards estrangement bad come 
into existence—tendency which, as we have seen, was 
manifested increasingly in a large section of the Indian 
press. 

The compromise included one provbion which had 
unfortunate results in practice. Under it Europeans were 
entitled to claim that they should be tried by a jury on 
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which at least half the jurois should be of their own race; 
and, except in a few places, the material for competent 
juries was scanty. Most Europeans of position were ex¬ 
empted from serving, on one ground or another, while the 
comparatively large and growing classes of men, whether 
European or of mixed race, employed in subordinate posts 
on the railways, or in shops and factories, were sometimes 
mclined to regard themselves when serving on a jury as 
champions of racial superiority rather than impartial judges 
of fact. Some failures of justice undoubtedly occurred, 
more were asserted or imagined, and every case in which 
a European was accused by an Indian ofiered an opportunity 
for racial recrimination in the press and elsewhere. 

As the century drew towards its end, racial estrangement 
became manifest in the sphere of sod al relati ons. Indians of 
position had ceased to be content with the conditions we 
have described in an earlier chapter, under which ' sodety ‘ 
was represented mainly by the Englishmen lidng in each 
administrative centre; and some of them began to seek 
admittance on a footing of equality to this local sodety, 
usually typified by a dub, to which English officers of a 
certain rank were in practice admitted as a matter of course, 
while other candidates were subjected to the ordeal of the 
ballot. Some unfortunate incidents resulted; here and 
there Indians were blackballed, or their names were with¬ 
drawn to avoid tha t result; and petty local squabbles were 
magnified by gossip in such a way as to take on the 
appearance of a general movement. Very few Indians, 
however, were personally affected by such inddents as 
these. The self-respect of a much larger number was 
wounded from time to time by the discourteous behaviour 
of individual Europeans, uaially tliougb not invariably 
holding quite subordinate positions, but asserting daims 
to superiority on the strength of their blood; and every 
wound of the kind contributed its quota towards the 
general feehng which was growing up. The result over a 
large part of India was that, while most English officers had 
many Indian friends, and some were popular with Indians 
as a body, the EegU^ came to be regarded as an exclusive 
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society, hostile to Indian social aspirations, and determined 
to keep Indians in the subordinate positiDn from which they 
were trying to escape* 


The word ' communal' has come into use in India to 
describe the claims put forward by adherents of particular 
creeds* or sections of them, to what tliey regard as their 
due share in the general life of the country. The Parsees 
and Christians have made no such communal claims ; those 
of the Sikhs affect only the Punjab; those of domiciled 
Europeans and the mixed race ^ concern a wider area but 
axe numerically unimportant; and the present sun^ey may 
be confined to two oommururies, the Moslems and the 
depresiied Hindu castes. 

In the townsp and still more in the villas* Hindus and 
Moslems ordinarily live in amity side by side, on the basis 
of respecting each other^s feelings ] but this amity is liable 
to be disturbed at any time by disputes which may lead to 
terrible scenes of violence and bloodshed. The two principal 
sources of such disputes are cow-killing and processions. 
Some Moslems like beef, and are not inclined to abstain 
Irom it in deference to Hindu reverence for the cow and 
her progeny, while the ritual of their creed recognises the 
sacrifice of a cow * on one of their great festivals, that which 
commemorates the deliverance of Isaac, or* as Moslems say. 

^ Tlw [a tmcherouB ben. tu early dayi men of Uie 

mixed face wen called * Ernst IndiiMifl/ Or moiv tODtemptiionaly ' hall- 
cait»': apd tbe tertn EiifaaLan was coined in order to avoid borttng 
their feeUngs. In tinic> however, thW eatne alio acquired a coatemptuom 
Savour, and the Indian goverament acceded to the request oC the com¬ 
munity to be called AngKo-Xiuilajis. The latter tens b coitsequeutly 
ainbifpons. Throughout Englbb Utcratufe it beara the precise fienie of a 
penon of Sdti^ birth who haa lived long m India, but in Kcent official 
documents and is th^ coDtemporaiy press it means a person &f mixed 
face. 

^ Is techmcal Lau^na^ the aacrihee of »me an i ni al at this festival is 
fUHfui. or obUgatoTy m the eecoud degree, on every free Mc^ilem who has 
the to provide one. According to the treattse most widely accepted 

by Indian Moslems as authoritative, " The sacrifice estahUshed for one 
person is a goat, and that fur seven a cow ora cameJ. If acowbesactiEoed 
lor any number of people fewer than seven It Is lawful, but It is otherwise 
If sacrificed on swnmt of eight' (TAj Hidaya, tr. C. Hamilton ^London, 
iSyo), p. 
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Ishmad ; both Hindus and Moslems havie periodical reUgioos 
processions with loud music, and disturbance of worship by 
the noise of a procession not infrequently provokes retalia' 
tion. We have very little knowledge regarding the frequency 
of disputes arising from these causes, or others of less im¬ 
portance, during the Moslem period; we know only that they 
occurred from time to time. Under British rule such dis¬ 
putes have been frequent, but the great maiority of them 
have been adjusted in a friendly way through the mediation 
of local officials or residents of position, and in nearly every 
rase vdiere the peace has been broken the mischief has 
been caused by agitators, udio have stirred the religious 
sentiments of the people to a point where concUiation has 
become hopeless. 

In the 'eighties a movement for the abolition of cow¬ 
killing was started by DaySnand, the founder of the Aiya 
Samaj; it was taken up vigorously in many places, and the 
result was a deplorable embitteiment of religious feeling, 
with many riots and other crimes of violence, which made 
the early ’nineties a landmark in the history of the relations 
between Hindus and Moslems. The activity of this par¬ 
ticular movement eventually declined, after much misdnef 
had been done, but by this time the new spirit of self- 
assertioa was at work in both commumties. Some earnest 
Moslems initiated a movement to purify Islam in India from 
i-arions Hindu practices by which it was in their eyes con¬ 
taminated : some equally earnest Hindus exerted themselves 
to bring Moslem, and also Giristian, converts back to what 
they regarded as the true fold ; and these confficting propa¬ 
ganda, which are still active, helped to maintain the tension 
between the two communities. It would be quite unjust 
to say that Hindus and Moslems had become mutually 
hostile in the mass, but there was in fact some increase of 
mutual suspicion, a greater tendency to look for causes of 
ofience, an inclination to settle disputes by violence, and 
a Correspondingly enlarged scope for the e^orts of agitators; 
while at the same time the activities of the press gave a new 
importance to each local dispute, exaggerated accounts of 
which might provoke a reaction in distant parts of India. 
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The new spirit of self-assertion was manifested among 
Hindus of both the traditional and the eclectic schools of 
which we have spoken. The most thorough-going adherents 
of the former school now maintained that traditional 
Hinduism was wholly good, that w'cstem civilisation was 
wholly bad, and that it was the duty of e^'eTy Hindu to do 
everything he could to save India from the poison offered 
by the West: such teaching inevitably tended to reinforce 
both the nationalist movement and the racial bitterness 
which we have described. The eclectics, represented by 
the Arya SamSj, preached very much the same gospel, if 
' Hinduism' is taken in the sense in which they under¬ 
stood it, as those parts of traditional Hinduism which 
should be retained; but their advocacy of cow-protec¬ 
tion brought them into conflict with Moslems as well as 
Europeans. 

Among Moslems the earlier doctrine of the obligation to 
rebel had practically disappeared, and it was now generally 
agreed that they might lawfully live as subjects of the 
British government in India, while the fuLi acceptance of 
western education, the fruit of Sir Sa5^d Ahmad’s teach¬ 
ing, had brought with it a new tendency to take an active 
part in politics. But a conflict of loyalties had come into 
existence. Moslems were Indians, and the ideals of Indian 
nationalism appealed to many of them in the same way as 
they appealed to Hindus; but many of them dung to their 
older, and wider, ideal of a universal brotherhood, and a 
theocracy independent of racial or geographical limitations. 
The question which they had to ask themselves. Are wc 
.Moslem Indians, or Indian Moslems ? lies at the root of the 
activities of the community during the last half-century. 
In the period with which we arc now dealing, the most 
noticeable activity was organisation for defence against the 
attacks of Christian missionaries and of the Arya SamSj ; 
Islam, Like other communities, became self-assertive, and 
the tendency of the time was towards increased insistence 
on the orthodox creed, and determinatioii to maintain the 
distinctive position of its adherents. The Caliph, the vice¬ 
gerent of God on earth, was still a living reality, and Indian 
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Moslems watched with anxious eyes the vicissitudes of 
Turkey, the Sultan of wrhich tlien occupied that position ; ^ 
up to the year ^905, and later, large sections of the vocal 
conimunity were Moslems first, and Indians next. 

Inside Hinduism, a movement towards self-assertion 
arose among the lowest castes, described variously as 
‘ depressed/ or' tmtouchable,* who under the existing Hindu 
system suffered from many sodal and economic disabilities, 
but had hitherto accepted their position as natural. This 
movement owed much to missionary activities. The older 
Protestant missions were for the most part evangelist rather 
than proselyti^ng ; they welcomed sincere converts, but 
their main occupations were preaching and teaching. From 
about iSSo onwards, however, American missions spread 
over large parts of India, and devoted themselves particularly 
to the depressed cla-aej; ; some of them were definitely 
proselytising agencies, and all of them brought a distinctive 
atmosphere of freedom and progress into their work. They 
gained many converts, but their infiuence extended much 
more widely, so that the depressed classes, here and there, 
began to ask why they remained depressed, and to assert a 
claim to a better position. The same result followed from 
the work of the Salvation Army, which started a little Later 
among the lowest classes of all; and by the end of our period 
the condition of the 'untouchables' had become a living 
question. 

Among the higher castes the reaction to this movement 
was twofold. Some people stood firm by tradition, and 
would hear of no change; hut others recognised frankly 
that the tradition was a bad one, and that the claims of the 
depressed classes were in substance justified, while they felt 
it as a slur that it bad heen left to foreigners to do what 
Hindus should have done. The latter view gave an impetus 
to the idea of organised social service, which hitherto had 
made little headway among Indians ; some Hindus now 
set out to do as the missionaries had done, and improve 
the lot of the lowest classes within the pale of Hinduism ; 

i Thiji stiitement r e p r a eiits tho view popularly twld fn IndiA * iti 
tjdclioicfil iocti»£y h4s hwi qnettkmed. 
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and pliilaiithiopicd. societies of di£crent types came into 

existence. 


The new spirit of self-assertion inevitably manifested 
itself in the field of culture as well as politics; it found 
expression in the literature produced during the period, in 
music and the drama, in the renascence of Indian art, in 
the study of science, and in the pursuit of organised amuse* 
ments; in all these activities Indians set out to do what 
Englishmen did, and, if possible, do it better. Literary 
journals began to appear, theatrical companies went on tour, 
amateurs of music organised concerts, all on English models, 
but increasingly with Indian inspiration. The new Indian 
art arose in the schools of Calcutta and Bombay; the 
guidance in the earliest stages came from a few English 
teachers, but they based their lessons on what had survived 
in India, rather than on exmtemporary European practice, 
and. while external influences could not be entirely excluded, 
they were in fact transmuted, so that the new art, which 
now become so familiar in the West, is in the true Indian 
tradition of grace and beauty. 

The advanced study of science had still to be pursired 
abroad, for up to the end of our period the facilities in 
India remained scanty, though the new policy inaugurated 
by Curzon was shortiy to bear fruit in institutions for 
higher scientific and technical education. Indian names 
now appeared in increasing numbers in the Tripos lists at 
Cambridge, where there was an Indian Senior Wrangler in 
1899, and papers by Indians began to find a place in the 
transactions of English learned societies ; scientific research 
was becoming a port of the life of India. , 

It was not, however, for science only that students came 
from India to England, and their numbers increased largely 
during this period; there were 160 in 1887, but twenty years 
later there were more than 700; and this rise in numbers 
was inevitably accompanied by a decline in the average of 
quality. The proportion of failures rose ; the increased 
numbers made it easier for Indian students to form Uttk 
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societies of their own and more difficult to mbc with British 
students; a few Indians in England got into trouble; 
the failures helped to lower the high opinion that Indian 
students of an earlier generation had won in England and 
contributed something to the social estrangement of which 
we have already written. 

The most important factor working in the contrary 
direction was the spread of organised amusements. PolOj 
the great game of the nomads of Central Asia, was played 
in India in Mogul times, but it seems to have died out 
except in parts of the Himalayas ; English officers reintro¬ 
duced it in the plains, where it was taken up with ardour, 
particularly in the Rajput States, and East and West met 
on the polo ground in an atmosphere of sportsmanship 
and cordiality. The distinctively English games, cricket and 
football, hockey and lawn tennis, came to the schools and 
colleges in the wake of English education; and during this 
period of social estrangement the general experience was that 
the playing-field was the place where Englishmen and 
Indians could meet on the most satisfactory terms. Nor is 
it irrelevant to recall that in the same period the genius and 
sportsmanship of Ranptsinhji, subsequently the jSm of 
Naw^nagar, brought a revelation of hitherto unsuspected 
Indian qualities to the masses of the people wherever cricket 
was seriously played 


CHAPTER XLIX 

UNREST AKB REFORHS, 190 &'I 9 I 4 

Victroys : Lord Minto, 1^5-1910 ; 

Lord Hardijsce, 1910-1916. 

The years which intervened between the departure of 
Lord Curzon and the outbreak of the War were characterised 
on the one hand by important constitutional changes, and 
on the other by dangerotis revolutionary con^irades: 
before dealing with these topics, we will review very brie6y 
the general course of events. In 1911 King George V 
visited India in state, and was welcomed, by peasants as by 
Frinc&s, in a way that left no doubt of the devotion of the 
people to the person of their Emperor. The occasion was 
taken to announce certain measures on which the Govern¬ 
ment had decided, among them the transfer of the capital 
of India to a new city to be built at Delhi, and the reconsti¬ 
tution of Bengal as a single province, separate from Assam 
on the east, and from Bihar with Orissa and Chota Ntgpur 
on the west. 

The sentiment of devotion to the Emperor of India must 
be distinguished from acceptance of a position within the 
British Empire. The great bulk of Indian literate opinion 
regarded the British connection as desirable, or at least 
inevitable, but there was a small, though vocal, minority 
which sought its termination, and their position was 
strengthened by a general feeling of resentment against 
the treatment of Indians in some of the Dominions. The 
trouble came to a head in South Africa, particularly in Katal, 
where there was a large Indian population, partly under 
indenture, and partly ' free,' to use the term which was 
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applied to those whose indentures had expired : but the 
word was not strictly appropriate* for free Indians were 
subjected to differential taxes and other disabilities, which 
stamped them as inferior beings- Iii the Transii’aal also 
the position was difficult : in the days of its independence 
the British government bad protested with justice against 
the way in which Indians were treated, but the position 
accorded to them after annexation was worse than before. 
A period of agitation in South Africa, and indignant protest 
in India, led to the decision, taken in 1911, to prohibit 
further emigration to Natal. At the same time Indian 
opinion became by degrees more and more hostile to the 
indenture system as a whole, which was regarded as incon' 
sistent with the sentiment of national self-respect, and in 
1915 the Indian government decided that it must come to 
an end. 

On the frontier correct, though not altogether friendly, 
relations were maintained with the Amir Habibuilah, who 
continued to seek direct contact with the government in 
London, while the recurring trouble with the independent 
tribes was kept within moderate dimensions. .4 new and 
dangerous situation had. however, developed in this region. 
In the nineteenth century the tribesmen had been unable 
to obtain arms of precision, but just at its close a trade in 
these, which was known as ' gun-running,' came into exist- 
etice in the Persian Gulf, and modem rifles and ammunitiou 
began to reach the tribesmen, first through Baluchistan 
and then through Eastern Persia. This trade assumed large 
proportions about 1906 ; four years later it was checked by 
a rigm'ous blockade of the Gulf, but by that time the tntscbiel 
had been done, and the tribes had become efiectively armed, 
so that the potential danger in this region was greater than 
it had ever been. 

In India itself, the population increased substantially ; 
the first violence of the epidemic of plague began to show 
rigns of weakening, and in the towns, though not yet in the 
country, other diseases such as cholera were slow'ly coming 
under control. The mileage of railways and canals increased 
steadily, trade prospered, and in some parts of the country 
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the new deportments of agrictilture and co-operative credit 
began to make their mark. The chief feature ia the 
economic life of the period was, however, the movement in 
favour of industrial development. In its origin this move¬ 
ment was largely sentimental, and. at first, it was not very 
practical: the literate classes felt it to be discreditable that 
India should import goods which might be made in the 
country, national self-sufficiency was accepted as a political 
ideal, and in some regions it found expression in a boycott 
of imported commodities. The sentimental argument was 
reinforced strongly by the practical need for finding employ¬ 
ment for educated men. The public services could absorb 
only a small proportion of the increasing annual output of 
the colleges, the existing professions were overcrowded, and 
Indians looked with jealous eyes on the foctories owned and 
staged almost entirely by foreigners. The main result of 
the discussions which took place was to emphasise the need 
for more science in general education, and for additional 
facilities for technical instruction and research ; these needs 
had already been recognised by the authorities, but it was 
only when academic opinion was reinforced by a popular 
demand that the various governments began to act on a 
scale commensurate mth the demand. 

The outstanding concrete achievement of the period was 
the establishment of a modem iron and steel industry in 
Chota Nagpur, at a centre where the three main require¬ 
ments, ore, coal and Limestone, could be assembled. The 
enterprise is interesting as the first example in India of large- 
scale industrial planning. Tbe earlier pioneers of factory' 
industry had started on modest lines, and expanded their 
operations by degrees; but the group of Indian financiers 
who projected this enterprise began by employing European 
and American experts, who, after elaborate investigations, 
produced plans for works on a scale unknown in India and 
designed throughout in accordance with the most recent 
science and practice of the West. Tbe main difficulty in 
realising their designs lay in the fact that, while the pro¬ 
jectors considered protective duties for a limited period to be 
an indispensable condition of success, free trade was still 
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the accepted doctrine in England, and no help could be 
expected from John Lord} Moricy, who became 

Secretary of State in 1905, This difficulty was overcome by 
a scheme of assistance devised by the government in India, 
comprising guaranteed orders for rails and various conces¬ 
sions of other kinds ; a company, then the largest financial 
concern in India, was successfully floated; and the new 
towns of Jamshedpur and Tatanagar, named after the 
original promoter, Mr. Jamsetji Tata.’ arose in the Jungle, 
planned, like the rest of the enterprise, on modem scientific 
lines. 

As time went on. the aspiration for indnstrial develop¬ 
ment broadened, and literate opinion concentrated on 
economic questions, next only to politics. The poverty of 
the masses, the scope for agricultural improvement, the 
possibility of restoring the old handicrafts, the merits or 
demerits of free trade, the conditions of life of the factory 
workers, these and other connected topics came into pro¬ 
minence. Their discussion was characterised by much 
ignorant and impatient idealism, but it served to bring home 
the need for greater and more precise knowledge ; and 
economic science began to assume a new importance in the 
uni versities, which at the end of our period were constituting 
separate faculties and appointing whole-time professors in 
a subject which, at its beginning, was regarded as a mere 
makeweight to be ' crammed ' in the hope of securing a 
few extra marks in an examination. 

This, however, was only one among many developments 
in the field of education. A forward movement had been 
started by Curzon, and the Universities Act, passed in 1904, 
had made It possible for these bodies to become something 
more than examiners, to exercise some control over the 
affiliated colleges, and to organise post-graduate study; 
but certain provisions of the .Act, and notably its tendency to 
increase the amount of official control, were so unpopular 
that the realisation of its objects was delayed. Technical 
and vocational instruction received some though not 

t januhed i& the ciauical fonxi of tbe name : Tata hJmKir uud 

the popular spelEn^ jftpiset-ji 
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adequate attention and increased grants were made for tfii 
education of boys in primary and secondary schools* Tin 
action taken by the government was in hamiDtiy with thi. 
development of literate opinio rip which was now beginning 
to realise the need for educating the people as a whole. 
During this period the most prominciit figure on the Left 
Centre was Gopal Krishna Gakliaiep himself an educationist 
of distinction ; and it was he who, by a Bill which he intro¬ 
duced in 1911 but which was not accepted by the govern 
ment* first brought the idea of universal primary inslnicti- - 
into Indian practical politics; he and his associates had 
dear rision of India as a whole^ and felt the necessity foi 
bridging the gulf between the small biglily-educated cl ass 
and the masses of the people* 

The same vision was prominent among the causes which 
Led to increased discussion of the problems of sodaJ reform* 
The largest of th^ problemsp the reconstruction of \^llagie 
life, had not as yet come prominently before the public, and 
at this time the discussions were concerned with the classes 
rather than the masses ; but attention continued to be 
given to the position of the * untouchables/ Gokl^ale and 
others Lnsisting that Indians, who were claiming equality 
with other civilised nationsp should aim at equality among 
themselves. So far as the upper and middle dasses were 
concerned^ social reform meant partly a relaxation of the 
rules of caste* but chiefly a change in the position of women 
—better education, later marriage, abandonment of the 
practice of seclusion p opportunities for taking as active a 
share in the open life of the community as they already 
took in the life of the family behind the veil. On these 
topics very much was said, and something was accomplislied: 
the majority held firmly to the old wa>^, but here and there 
pioneers of the new showed the courage of their opinions; 
and a gradual change set in,cumulative in its operation,which 
was destined eventually to transform the whole position. 


We now pass to the constitutional dianges which were 
made in this period. Cur^on* who left his mark on almost 
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every other branch of Indian admini^ration, had omitted 
to lelorm the legislatures which were out of date; but the 
Congress was insistent in its dentandSj and eventually put 
forward the objective of responsible govenunent such as 
existed in the Dominions. This objective did not commend 
itself either to Minto in India or to Morley in WTiitehall, 
who between them elaborated a scheme, known populady 
by their joint names, for enlarging the existing legislatures 
and extending their powers, but formally disavowred any 
intention of introducing responsible government The 
* Morlej'-Minto ‘ scheme came into force in 1909. 

\Vith the increase in the number of legators it was 
possible to extend the airangements for the representation 
of special interests, and the hybrid composition of the 
councils now became more marked. In the local con¬ 
stituencies, which consisted of dele^tes chosen by the 
members of municipal and rural boards, the practice of 
election was formally recognised, and organised interests 
also returned their own members without the formality of 
recommending for nomination. The most important change 
in this direction was the recognition of the Moslem com¬ 
munity :js a special interest. At the outset of the discussions, 
Moslems, who as we have said in the last chapter were now' 
taking an active part in politics, showed that they were 
unwilling to take their chance of election by constituencies 
in which the voters would be predominantly Hindu, and 
put forward a claim to separate Moslem electorates, with 
the number of members fixed on the basis of the importance 
rather than the size of the community; this claim w-as 
accepted by the government in the face of Hindu protests, 
and the principle of communal representation was formally 
incorporated in the constitution. 

The legislatures consisted of three elements, officials, 
elected members, and non-officials nominated mainly to 
represent unorganised interests. In the provinces officials 
were in a minority, and the government could be out-voted 
if elected and nominated members held together; but in 
the central council there was still an official majority. 
Various new powers of criticising and initiating policy were 
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given to the councils, but the chief pi^ctical result was that 
the unofficial members rapidly acquired very great influence 
over the conduct of the adroinistration; in point of form 
they could not do very much, but they could press their 
own views, put the government on its defence, and give 
a lead to public opinion throughout the country. Minto 
and Morley might any intention of Introducing 

parliamentary institutions in India, but the effect of their 
work was to establish a number of icgislatores working on 
deflnitely parliamentary lines, and lacking only the one 
institution—ministerial responsibility—which is the essence 
of the parhamentary system. The administrations in India 
remained responsible, in the last resort, to Parliament, not 
to the legislatures where they had to defend their policy; 
and they might still have to defend a policy which they did 
not approve, but which was imposed on them from London. 
There was thus an element of unreality in the proceedings ; 
Indians could put forward large schemes of dubious prac¬ 
ticability, confldent that they could never be called on to 
bring them into operation; and both in construction and 
in criticism encouragement was given to loose, irresponsibk 
talk at a time when the interests of India required that her 
politicians should be brought more directly into contact 
with reality. Concurrently vdth the change in the legis¬ 
latures, steps were taken to introduce an Indian element iu 
the higher administration. In 1909 an eminent Indian 
lawyer was appointed a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and about the same time two Indians were included 
in the Secretary of State’s Council in England. 


The other outstanding feature of the period was the 
emergence of revolutionary conspirators, drawn mainly 
from the student class; their activities constituted a 
serious menace to the public peace, but their numbers W'ere 
trifling, and included only a minute proportion of the Large 
student population, tlie great bulk of which had no sympathy 
with their methods. The enrolment of students for this 
purpose had been originated by Tilak at Poona In the course 
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of the agitation described in the preceding chapter; associa¬ 
tions were formed ostensibly for physical culture, but in 
fact for the furtherance of the promoters' designs; and 
the murders of which open the long list of political 
assassinations, were committed by members of one of these 
societies, Tilak refrained from active agitation for some 
time after bis first conviction, but bis views were unchanged, 
and in 1907 his propaganda was affecting not only students, 
but also factory workers in the cities, and peasants in the 
villages, of western India. In 1908 a series of articles in 
which he preached violence, approved of murder, and wel* 
corned, if he did not advocate, the use of bombs in * political 
warfare,* led to his conviction, and during the six years 
which he spent in confinement there was a respite from 
conspiracy on the western side of India. 

Bengal was the main centre of conspiracy during this 
period. Resentment of the partition of the province, com¬ 
bined with the pressure of middle-class unemployment, led 
to the adoption of the methods which Tilak liad originated ; 
and their spread was facilitated by the peculiar organisation 
of the schools. In other parts of India most of these institu¬ 
tions received grants in aid, and were accordingly subject 
to a certain amount of supervision; but in Bengal there were 
also private sdrools, receiving no grants, independent of 
control, and many of them organised to provide the largest 
possible quantity of * c^rammiiig,' rather than education, at 
the lowest possible price. It was from th ese institutions that 
the bulk of the conspirators were recruited, badly taught 
lads, despondent of their future, burning with patriotism, 
and accepting uncritically whatever they heard from their 
leaders, or read in the extreme section of the press. Their 
activities included assassination, gang robbery, and enforce¬ 
ment by violence of the boycott of foreign goods. 

Assassination was obviously employed in the hope of 
paralysing the executive by terrorism, and various attempts 
were made, sometimes with succesSi. on the Uvies of high 
officers^ from the Lieutenant-Governor down^ on Indian 
police officers who had done their dutyj and on Indians who 
had helped the police with information or in other waj^; 
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mth this object bombs were used as well as pistols, and 
attempts were made to wreck trains. Gang robbery was 
practised as an expedient to raise funds for the purpose of 
the conspiracy; pickets of students tried to enforce by 
violence the boycott wiiich had been declared against im¬ 
ported goods; there w’as a dehnite attempt to revert from 
the new Rule of Law to the older regime of force, Efforts 
were also made to extend the conspiracy to other parts of 
India ; as a rule they were unsuccessful, but there was an 
outbreak of crime in the Punjab, where some sections of the 
population had grievances of their own. SimttltaneousJy 
a centre of conspiracy was established in London, where the 
murder of an English officer and an Indian gentleman at 
a social gathering brought the public into contact with this 
aspect of the situation : and in the United States also a 
conspiracy was formed to organise rebellion in India. 

For the most part the administration met the outbreak 
of crime with the resources provided by the existing law, 
but it was considered necessary to take new powers to control 
the press, a section of which had adopted the practice, 
initiated by Tilak at Poona, of openly urging its readers to 
break the law ; an Act passed in 1908 made it possible to 
suppress newspapers of thb kind, and two years later the 
I'reas Act Instituted, not a censorship, but a system of 
control, under which direct incitement to crime disappeared. 
In Bengal, however, the taste for violence had been acquired 
and the conspiracies continued to function, nor were they 
greatly affected by the announcement of the reconstruction 
of the Province, because the movement was, os we have said 
above, rooted in the economic distress of the middle classes ; 
in some other parts of the coimtiy also there were occasional 
manifestations of similar activities below the surface, and 
an attempt on the Viceroy's life in 1912 showed that the 
new capital of Delhi was within their scope. 

The use of violence for political ends was opposed openly 
by three sections of Indian opinion, while it was condemned 
in private by nearly everybody of importance. The Princes, 
who had hitherto held aloof from affairs in the provinces, 
were alarmed by the influence of the extremist press, and 
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in reply to a communication from the Mceroy most of them 
urged that it should be brought under effective control; 
Gohhate and other Hindu leadero of the Left Centre took a 
strong line against the methods of the e^^tremists ; and the 
League, which contained elements of Right. Centre, 
and Left, affirmed its loyalty to the British government. 
This League came into existence in 190S. Moslem opinion 
had been almost leaderless since the death of Sir Sa)*)nd 
Ahmad ten years before ; but the prospect of constitutional 
changes brought home to the community the need for effec¬ 
tive organisation, new leaders now emerged, and hence- 
forW’ard the League was to play an important part in Indian 
politics. 

Regarded as a whole, the period was characterised on 
the surface by sectionalism rather than nationalism ; Hindus 
were sharply divided among themselves, while they were 
separated from Moslems by the latter’s daim to a distinctive 
position in the constitution : and some other communities 
were beginning to fed the influence of the Modem example. 
Below the surface, however, the current of nationaliau %vaa 
gaining in strength, and in particular was begirining to affect 
tile silent Right as well as the vocal Left; some young land¬ 
holders and merchants were falling into line with the pro¬ 
fessional men whom their fathers had distrusted, some of 
the States were becoming increasingly conscious that their 
interests were bound up with those of India as a whole ; 
the leaven was spreading gradually through the lump. 

It was during this period that changes which had occurred 
in the internal life of the States began to show their results, 
and while some were still behind the provinces, a few were 
drawing level w-ith them, or even tending to take the lead. 
Financial reform had made much headway ; regular systems 
of budget and accounts had been introduced i the land- 
revenue was frequently assessed by officers borrowed for the 
purpose from a neighbouring province, who brought tlieir 
own methods with them : surplus funds were being invested 
in securities or in remunerative public works ; the old ide^ 
of a bill treasury, on which the ruler could draw at his 
pleasure, was giving place to modern conceptions of public 
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finajicc. In education, sanitation and other branches of 
administTattve activity the example set by British India 
was being followed, or occasvonally bettered. Mysore in the 
south and Gwalior in the north had started on the road of 
deliberate economic development. In Hyderabad special 
interest was being taken in Urdu literature and culture. 
Baroda had made much progress in spreading primary 
education, and was prominent in social reform. In the 
far south, Travancore and Cochin had a literate population 
relatively much larger than any other part of India. These 
were the leaders, but in other States also the Ministers, who 
were in many cases bonowed from the provinces, were 
working towards the standards which were familiar to them. 
Diversity was still prominent, and some of the Rajput rulers 
held to the old traditions, but taken as a whole the life of 
the States was being asrimilated to that of British India. 



CHAPTER L 

THE RESULTS OE THE OUST WORLD WAR 

Viceroys: Lord Hardijmjk. to igife; 

Ldru Cii^xMSFOtLD, igi6-[gat. 

The War brought to India a distinctive position in the 
British Empire, and a first instalment of responsible govern¬ 
ment, accompanied by a definite hope of the ultimate 
attainment of what is now called * Dominion status,' that 
is to say, a status within the Empire equal to that enjoyed 
by dominions such as Canada or Australia. These change^^ 
were not to any appreciable extent due to pressure from 
outside ; they resulted rather from the reaction of opinion 
to the facts of the time, and primarily to the great fact that 
India had proved to be a source of strength in the crisis 
which the Empire had to face. 

When the War began in 1914, the external situation was 
comparatively favourable so far as India was concerned. In 
the opening weeks a German cruiser made a demonstration on 
the east coast, but thereafter the supremacy of the Royal 
Navy of England ensured the tranquillity of the Indian seas. 
On land, Nepal and Tibet supported the Allies, and the AmTr 
of .Afghanistan remained loyal to his engagements, though bis 
Country was seriously disturbed through the activities of 
numerous German agents, The collapse of Russia in 1917 
involved new danger in this direction, since, owing to the 
weakness of Persia, the road through Turkey to K 3 bul lay 
open to Germany, and the enemy became active on the west 
of Afghanistan ; ^t the course of the War in other directions 
prevented danger from materialising, and Afghanistan 
itself was not invaded. 
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India passed through three stagesp initial excitement, 
reaction towards apathy, and then a new and \igorotis effort 
to meet the danger caused by Russia's collapse. On the first 
news of war* tiie Princes offered the resources of their States^ 
as well as their personal services, and the classes whose trade 
was fighting were naturally enthusiastic at the chance of 
practising it; these results were expected* but what sur¬ 
prised many observers was tlie manifestation of a sinular 
spirit among other classes, literate and illiterate, whose 
ordinary interests lay elsewhere. The dedsion to despatch 
Indian forces to France received an extraordinary popular 
welcome, for it gratified the sentiment of national self- 
assertion which w-as present in the consriousiiess of the few'* 
and unconsciously influenced far greater numbers ; for the 
moment political controversy was in abeyance* 

As the War proceeded, the excitement waned and 
politics revived. The Congress held at the end of 1915 
was presided over by Sir S. P. Sinha* who had been the first 
Indian member of the Viceroy's Coundl, and shortly after, 
as Lord Sinha, w'us to be the first Indian member of a British 
government, and the first Indian Governor of an. Indian 
province* In his presidential address he brought out clearly 
the position as it presented itself to the Indians for whom 
he spoke : the Morlcy-Minto constitution led nowhere* and 
he asked for a clear declaration of the British objective in 
India, and a definite ideal towards which Indians could work* 
The same need had impressed itself on Lord Chelmsford* 
who had been serving with his territorial regiment in India 
for some time before his appointment as Viceroy; shortly 
after taking up his post he formulated the objective as self- 
government within the British Empire, and he submitted 
tentative proposals for the first steps to be taken in that 
direction. 

While these proposals were under discussion by the 
authorities, an attempt was made to restore unity among 
Indian poUtidans, The Extreme Left reappeared in the 
Congress of 1916; and at the same time an agreement* 
known as the ^ Lucknow pact/ was reached betw'cen the 
Congress, predominantly Hindu, and the Moslem League* 
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which ended for the time the dispute over the position to 
be assigned to the latter community, and recognised its 
claims to separate electorates and to a specified proportion 
of seats in the legislatures. Thereafter Indian politicians 
were busily engaged in drafting paper constitutions until 
August, 1917, w*hen Mr, E. S. Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, announced the decision of the British 
government on the main <}uestion which Lord Chelmsford's 
proposals had raised. The announcement was in the 
following terms ; 

'The policy of His Majesty's Government, with which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
the adroinisiration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a s'iew to the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible gosienunGnt in India as an integral port 
of the British Empire,’ 

The announcement went on to emphasise that progress 
must be gradual, that the stages must be determined by the 
British government, and that the pace must depend on 
the co-operation of Indians and their development of a 
sense of responsibility. 

T his announcement, while it excited some surprise, 
aroused little opposition in England. It is probably correct 
to say that up to 1914 very few Englishmen had gi^-en 
serious thought to tlie future ol India. Ordinary people 
knew it as a distant dependency, plagued by a few 
irresponsible politicians and agitators, but progressing under 
British rule, and they were content to leave the matter there. 
The events of the War brought the dependency nearer to 
their minds, and to their hearts, Indian troops in trance, 
and in half a doxen other theatres of war, represented a 
materia] contribution to the forces of the Empire; and 
feelings were stirred by various picturesejue incidents of the 
time, which operated to make it appear natural and reason¬ 
able that the dependency should develop into a dominion. 
The inclusion of Indian representatives in the Impei^ 
Conference held in 1917 and igjS was in accordance with 
the nevr spirit, as was the agreement reached in the formet 
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year that India should have precisely the same power as the 
Domimons to regulate the admissioii of subjects of other 
portions of the Empire. This agreeineiit pav^ the way for 
a settlement of some of the disputes regarding the status of 
Indians which had arisen with Canada and Australia ; and 
it was supplemented by a resolution passed by the Con¬ 
ference of 1921, which recognised that Indians lawfully settled 
in One of the Dominions were entitled to the ordinary rights 
of citizenship. South Africa, however, dissented from this 
r^lution, and six years had still to elapse before its relations 
with India were placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

The objective having been dedded, the Secretary of 
State visited India and conferred with the Viceroy regarding 
the first steps to be taken on the road leading to it The 
questions at issue were discussed with the provincial govern¬ 
ments and leading Indian politicians, and the result of their 
labours was the Report on Indian Constitutioiial Reforms 
(known popularly as the MontaguXhelmsford Report), 
which was published in the summer of 1918. A Bill based 
on it was examined, and substantially altered, by a Select 
Committee of Parliament, and eventually became law as 
the Government of India Act, 1919. Before summarising its 
provisions we must return to Ln^a, where the announcement 
of the objective had wrought a change in the political 
situation. 

The immediate reaction was gratification, coupled with 
some surprise, at a declaration which went a long way 
towards meeting nationalist claims, and the unofiSdal 
constitution-makers pressed eagerly forward. Closer study 
soon brought men into contact with the realities of the 
situation, and opinions began to diverge. The Right be¬ 
came ner%'ous about the future; the Extreme Left saw a 
chance for further agitation ; and sectionalism again made 
head, for communities and interests became concerned to 
strengthen their own position in the new constitution. The 
Left Centre, which had been weakened by the death of its 
leader, Gokhale, in 1915, withdrew from the Congress, which 
thus came to represent the Extreme Left, and it also losl 
the support of the Moslem League, The times, too, were 
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ixnfavourable to calm discussion of political questions. The 
early part of 1918 a vigorous organisation of India's 
resources against the danger of enemy action in Asia; the 
season was bad, and famine conditions appeared in some 
parts of the country^ though the need for idief proved much 
less than had been anticipated : towards the end of the y 
the world'OUtbreak of influenza wrought with terrible effect, 
doubling the normal death-rate of the entire country; it 
was a time of deep dbtress, anxiety and unsettteiuent. 

It would be a mistake, however, to infer that the internal 
situation had been free from anxiety up to this calainitous 
year. In Bengal the revolutionary conspiracies had been 
actively pursued, with a long tale of murders and other 
crimes j and the conspirators were in touch with German 
agents who were attempting to smuggle arms into the 
country, and to organise an attack on Burma by way of Siam. 
In the Punjab there w'as for a time a revolutionary move¬ 
ment among tlie Sikhs, originated by the American con¬ 
spiracy mentioned in the last chapter, which operated 
through Sikh immigrants in British Columbia, and an out¬ 
break of violent crime occurred which required special 
measures for its suppression. In northern India generally^ 
a section of Moslem opinion w:as gravely perturbed by the 
fact that Turkey, w^hich was regarded as the seat of the 
Caliphate, was allied with Gemiany, and consequently at 
w'ar with India : and a number of young Moslems crossed 
the frontier and joined the fanatical element among the 
border tribes, where a fantastic plot was batched for estab¬ 
lishing Moslem rule in India with German help. India as 
a whole stood by the Government* but there were elements in 
the population, numerically small but active and dangeroos, 
which sought to overthrow it. The extent of the danger was 
clearly brouglit out in the report of a cominittee which was 
appointed in igiy, and which is known from the name of its 
chairman as the Rowlatt Committee. 

Economic stresses were not without effect in this direc¬ 
tion. India as a whole profited for the lime by w'ar con¬ 
ditions ; her primary products were in increasing demand 
at higher and higher prices i the systematic orgarusation of 
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the supply of munitions resultL-d in a rapid development 
of industrial production, part of which has proved to be 
permanent; Uiere was a general rise in wages, and an 
increased volume of profitable trade. The dangerous 
elements of the population did not benefit by these move¬ 
ments, but they were materially aAected by the rise in 
internal prices which necessarily followed on the demand for 
export; times were very hard for those whose income was 
fixed in money ; and the strain on the middle classes, from 
whom practically ah the conspirators were drawn, was 
suMcieiit to drive young nien to lawless courses. 

Ehiblic finance was necessarily affected injuriously, for 
the increased revenue derived from industrial and com¬ 
mercial activity, together with various new or enhanced 
taxes, was not sufficient to cover the cost of w'ar, and the 
unproductive debt, which by I9r4 had practicahy dis¬ 
appeared, again became important. The most striking 
result, how'ever, was the breaJt-dowri of the currency system 
under which the country had prospered since the beginning 
of the century. To explain liow this occurred would require 
a review of war finance tliroughout the world, and we can 
^nly record the outcome i the conditions of supply and 
demand made the token rupee worth more than the estab¬ 
lished fraction of one-fifteenth of a sterling pound, a unit 
which was no longer cqui^lent to the old English standard 
of a fixed amount of gold ; the depredated pound could be 
bought for fewer rupees, and the rate of exchange began to 
rise. To dispose of a complex and teduucal subject, we may 
add that the rise continued after the war was over, and on 
the advice of a strong committee of finandal experts the 
rupee was fixed at one-tenth of a gold pound. This measure 
ended in a spectacular fiasco, and for some years the rupee 
was left to find its own level, but in igz 6 it was stabilised 
at the \'aluc of is. which had emerged in the open market. 

In social life, it may fairly be said that the racial estrange¬ 
ment of which we have written was lessened by the ex¬ 
periences of the years of war. Comradeship in the field, 
a sense of common danger, the heart^searchings and rc^nsion 
of standards which characterised the time, all contributed 
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to initiate the chajige which has smce occurred. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report closed with an eloquent appeal 
to both races, which, though it did not use the term, was 
couched in the spirit of the old Indian principle of maitri, 
or friendlmess, on which Asoka had Laid stress more than 
twenty centuries before; and friendliness has gained much 
ground in the years which have since elapsed. 


We must now summarise the steps which were taken in 
pursuance of the announcement of policy made in 1917. 
That announcement dealt with two diflerent things, the 
service questionandthe consti tution. As regards the fonner. 
it was dedded that the superior services, formerly called 
imperial, hut now known as * all-India/ should be opened 
to recniitment in India ; for some of them recruitment in 
England was closed, and these were destined to become 
purely Indian when the existing English element retired; 
for others, in particular the Civil Service, recruitment went 
on in both countries, so arranged as to ensure a progressive 
increase in the Indian element. These measures operated 
for a time to reduce the political importance of the service 
question as a whole ; but the government was still obliged 
to consider the conflicting claims of various communities 
to a share in appointments, so that recruitment could not 
become a purely automatic process; and a strong Indian 
demand continued for further reduction of the European 
i Icmcnt and of the powers of the Secretary of State, 

As regards the constitution, the poation of the Secrets^ 
of State remained formally unchanged, but a convention 
was recognised to the effect that he would not ordinarily 
interfere in purely fiscal matters where the Government of 
India and the Legislative Assembly were agreed, and it was 
admitted that the new responsibilities which were entrusted 
to .Ministers in the provinces must be respected in Farlia- 
iTient, At the same time an old anomaly disappeared. 
The Secretary of State bad hitherto been botii master and 
agent of the Indian government; he had given them ordem, 
and he had acted for them in the purchase of stores and 
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v^ous other matters of a bminess character In igzo a 
High Commissioner was appointed in London, to take over 
Some of the agency business, for which be was responsible 
to Delhi, not to Whitehall, while the Secretary of State 
retained his statutory functions of superintendence and 
control over the government. 

In India the position of the central government, which 
now comprised three Indian members out of seven, was 
weakened in two ways: it lost the power of interfering 
in those provincial activities which were transferred to 
Ministers, as explained below, while the dcar-cnt distinction 
which was drawn between central and provincial finance 
operated to restrict its intervention in the latter domain. 
The central legislature was entirely remodelled, and two 
chambers were formed, the Assembly and the Council of 
State, both of them hybrid in composition. In the larger 
body, the Assembly, two-thirds of the members were elected, 
half of them by local constituencies, the rest by consti¬ 
tuencies representing commtmides or special interests ; the 
remaining one-third were nominated, some being officials 
and others representative of unorganised interests. The 
government was thus placed in a minority on any question 
on which the bulk of the non-offidal members were opposed 
to it; but on all matters of importance it could override 
a decision of the Assembly, and legislate with the con- 
ennence of the Council of State, which contained a sub¬ 
stantial minority nominated by it, while the majority were 
elected by constituencies with a very narrow franchise, and 
tended to represent the Right or the Centre rather than the 
Left. The practical efiect of these provisions was that the 
unofficial members of the larger body could exert very great 
mfiuence in debate, and still more in committee; but they 
were not in any way responsible, for they knew that in any 
matter of importance the government would have its way. 

Parallel with this central legislature, but not organically 
corniced with it, was the Chamber of Princes. In the 
practice of the nineteenth century the government bad 
deMt vdth each State separately, and the Princes had not 
maintained direct relations with each other; but, as the 
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nmfi ratinn qf the country proceeded, the need begun to be 
felt for some arrungenient by which their csminon views 
could be ascertained and expressed, and Informal conferences 
bad taken place during the War. This practice was now 
fonnally established, but from the nature of the case the 
new Chamber was purely consultative, and had no executive 
authority , while several of the larger States and some smaller 
ones decided to stand alcsof. 

It was ID the provinces that the main constitutional 
changes were made. The view taken at the tune was that 
the principle of ministerial responsibility to the legislature 
must be introduced, but that it was not yet pt^ible to 
apply it to the whole range of provindal admiiiistration; 
and this view led to the arrangenient which came to he 
known as dyarchy. Each of the larger provinces was 
placed in charge of a Governor, who had an Executive 
Council, partly EngUsh and partly Indian, and also a body 
of Indian Ministers. The departments of the administration 
were grouped as ‘ reserved' and ' transferred.* The re¬ 
served departments were administered by the Govemor- 
in-Council, responsible ultimately to Parliament; the 
transferred departments were administered, in the official 
phrase, by the ' Governor acting with his Ministers.' These 
Ministers were chosen by him from the legislature of the 
province, and could hold office only with its approval, that is 
to say, they w'ere responsible to it for the departments transr 
ferred to their charge, but not for those which were reserved 
to the Govemor-in-Coundl. 

There were some minor differences between provinces 
in regard to the allocation of departments, but, broadly 
speaking, law and order, revenue and finance, were reserved, 
along with the power to initiate taxation, while local 
government, education, sanitation and economic develop 
meat were transferred to Biinisters, so that the scope of 
their responsibility, while it was limited, was wide. It was 
obvious that such an arrangement would be difficult to 
work, and the Governor, in his individual capacity, was 
invested with various powers to be used in case of need; 
but the practicability of the scheme depended in the last 
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resort on tSe attitude of those who had to work it, oq co¬ 
operation between the two sides of the provincial govem- 
inent, and still more on legislators prepared to give it a fair 
chance of success. 

The single-chamber provincial legislatures were, like the 
central Assembly, hybrid in their composition, which varied 
front province to province. Neglecting minor variations, 
they consisted of a relatively small group of officials and 
non-official nominees, and a preponderating majority of 
elected members, chosen by three classes of constituencies, 
local, conununal and special, the genera! object being to 
secure the representation of all the important classes and 
interests of a heterogeneous population — the towns and the 
/illages, Moslems, Sikhs and Europeans, universities and 
landholders, merchants and planters, and bo on. Elections 
were direct, and the franchise, though still very narrow by 
comparison with England, was much wider than anything 
which India had previously known. The introduction of 
dyarchy was thus an act of faith. An electorate, mainly 
illiterate and almost wholly inexperienced, was to choose 
repr^ntatives who should have power to control the 
Ministers ch^ed with the economic and soda! development 
of the province : the capacities of the electors, and the 
qualities of their representatives, could not be estimated 
in advance; there were grounds for anxiety as well as 
hope; the one thing certain was that the new constitution 
was an irrevocable breach with the past. 
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tKDlA AFTER THE FIRST WAR, 1919-1943 : 

external relations 
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With the introduction of the constitution of 1919, the 
tiistory of India merged in current politics; sl federal con¬ 
stitution for the whole of India induding the States was 
devised and enacted by the British Parliament in i935f 
partial effect being given to it in the spring of 1937* Before, 
however, the new constitution could be fully brought into 
force, the second world war broke out in Septemberr 1939. 
Since then it has become dear that India will need another 
political constitution in the post-war period, and a change 
has taken place in the attitude of the British Government 
in regard to the responsibility for framing it» 

It is at present too early to form a proper estimate of the 
events that have taken place in India in the past quarter 
of a century j all that can be attempted here is to give a brief 
narrative of the progress of the country between 1919 and 
1937. together with an even briefer and more incomplete 
accxmnt of the period that has elapsed since 1937* 

Before describing the social and political developments 
that have occurred in this period it may be well to sketch 
briefly the country's external relations. We shall begin 
with Afghanistan. 

Amir Habibullah was assassinated in 1919 and his son 
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Amanullah succeeded him. India was then passing through 
a critical time, owing to serious political disturbances in 
the Punjab, which will be descril^ in the next chapter. 
Amaniillah, an impetuous and inexperienced young man, 
seized the opportunity to invade the North-West frontier 
of India. He was repulsed, and after protracted negotia¬ 
tions a treaty was concluded in November 1921. Following 
upon this treaty Afghanistan entered into direct diplomatic 
relations with the British Government in London and with 
other countries. In 1926 the Amir assumed the title of 
King of Afghanistan. He initiated a number of social and 
administrative reforms in his State; these proved premature, 
and as the result of more than one internal revolution there 
were changes of rulers. Nadir Shah ascended the throne 
in 1929 and resumed friendly relations with the British 
and Indian Governments. During the disturbances, British 
representatives at Kabul and many Indian residents had 
been in great peril, but they were rescued in time by the 
Royal Air Force—a remarkable feat for those early days of 
aviatiOD. Nadir Shah was himself assassinated in 1933 and 
was succeeded by bis son Zahir Shah, who has had the 
advantage of the services as Prime Mimstec of his uncle 
Hashim Khan. 

We have briefly described in Chapter XXVIl the diffi¬ 
culties that have been encountered by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment at various times in formulating a dehnite policy for its 
sphere of interest in the tribal territory turdering on 
Afghanistan. It has been pointed out that a solution for 
these difficulties does not lie either in ' a forward policy ' 
or in a ' dosed border policy' but rather in measures 
which would provide adequate means of livelihood to the 
tribes, thereby weaning them from their raiding proclivities. 
This is the policy which is now being pursued with a great 
measure of success. Shortly after the dose of the first 
world war, Waairistan, the central section of this borderland, 
was the scene of serious disturbances. In 1923 and fol lowing 
years, permanent garrisons were established in this tract, 
communications were improved, the country was opened up, 
and a satisfactory understanding was effected with the tribes. 
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Except for occasional trouble, this policy has on the whole 
prov^ successful in Wazinstan though constant vigilance 
remains necessary. Elsewhere on the border there has been 
comparative peace since the last Afghan war. 

Indian Moslenas have always been interested in the 
fortunes of the cotintri^ in the Middle East where Islam is 
the religion of the people, while consmutlonal changes in 
these countries have been watched by all politically-minded 
Indians. Thus the rise to power of Ebn Saud in Arabia, the 
fall of the Kajar dynasty in Persia and the election by a 
Constituent Assembly of Reza Shah Pahlari as a ' constitu¬ 
tional monarch * were noted by many sections of the Indian 
public. Some feeling was caused in India by developments 
in Iraq when the opportunities for trade and employment 
secured by Indians during the first great war were restricted 
in subsequent years. Anglo-Egyptian controversies in the 
- 'twenties and 'thirties have aroused much interest among 
Indian politicians. The difficulties in Palestine derived 
from the divergent Haims of Jews and Mourns have certain 
similarities to Indian problems of the day, and the policy of 
the mandatory government has been dosely observed in 
India. 

For a time the chief interest of Indians, and particularly 
of Moslems, was centred in events in Turkey. The rise of 
Mustapha Kemal in igzo, the rejection of the Treaty of 
Sevres and the struggle with Greece were followed with 
much sympathy by educated Moslems in India, who oiganised 
Red Crescent Missions for the relief of wounded and destitute 
Turks, The attitude of the British Government at the time 
towards Torkisl) aspirations was deeply resented by Indian 
Moslems and also by many Hindus. Militant Moslems 
organised a Khilafat (Caliphate) party, the avowed object 
of which was agitation for the restoration of the Sultan of 
Turkey as Khalifa (Caliph) of Islam to his pre-war status. 
The religious turn thus given to the movement attracted 
many adherents, and for a time the Khilafat party acted 
in concert with the Congress, a development which will be 
more fully described m a later chapter. WTien, however, 
the Sultan left Turkey and the Treaty of Lausanne was 
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signed in 1923, it ^vas realised that the new Turkish republic 
had nationalist rather than religious dr Fan-Islamic aims. 
The Khilafat agitation died do’^^'n* bat Indian interest has 
continued unabated In the social and diplomatic activities 
of the Turkish republiCn 

On the northern border of India, relations with Tibet 
have remained friendly. The cordiality of the understand¬ 
ing with Nepal was strengthened by the Treaty of 1923^ and 
subsequently it established direct diplomatic relations with 
Great Rritain. In the last quarter of a centnrj' cultural and 
commercial intercourse between the two countries has been 
considerably developed. 

Beyond Nepal ties China, a great country with which 
India had many contacts in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. In more recent times, a direct connection 
betw^een the tw'o countries arose from tlie export of opimn 
to China, to which reference was made in Chapters XLVI and 
XLVIL The trade w-as open to serious misunderstanding 
ill international circles, and in the early years of this century 
the Indian Government took progressive steps for its termi¬ 
nation. No opium has been exported to China since before 
the first world war. and all export of this drug from India is 
now prohibited. Puring the last fifty years a substantial 
trade w'as developed in the supply of Indian textiles to 
China, and many Indian merchants were settled along the 
coasfal belt of the country* The political clmiges that 
took place in China w^ere followed with interest in nationalist 
circles in India, and when the conflict with Japan began in 
T931, the sympathies of the Indian public were strongly on 
the Chinese side. Since the commencement of the second 
world w^ar^ military as well as cultural contacts have received 
a powerful impetus, and missions have been exchanged. 

India's cultural relations with Japan w'cre always more 
slender than with China, though the militaiy triumph of 
Japan over Russia in the early years of this century and her 
rapid progress in commerce and industries created a deep 
impression in India. Before the first world war and while 
it lasted Japan was able to establish an extensive trade with 
India, buying her raw cotton and exporting to her textile 
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and other ransumptbii goods. This trade was further de¬ 
veloped after the first world war, and a commercial treaty 
was concluded between the two countries in 1934. Some 
Indians went to Japan for technical training, but they have 
played little or no part in the industrial progress of India* 
Since Japan's aggression in China all sections of Indians have 
condemned her policy and her diplomatic methods, wltilc 
more recent events along the coast of China and in Malaya 
and Burma have caused much injury and suffering to Indian 
nationals in those countries. 

After the conquest of Burma by the British Indian 
Government, that country had been constituted a province 
of the Indian Empire and the system of justice and adminis¬ 
tration had been assimilated to the Indian model. Availing 
tliemselves of the opportunities in a comparatively un¬ 
developed country, a large number of Indians, traders and 
merchants, agriculturists and professional men, migrated to 
Burma and made it their permanent home, while manual 
labour in her ports and industrial centres was mainly per¬ 
formed by woriccis w*ho went there for short or long periods 
from the east coast of India. With the rise of a nationalistic 
feeling in Burma the immigration of Indians came to be 
resented; the economic interests of Burma, where secondary 
industries are few, were often in conflict with those of India, 
and a feeling originated that Burma did not receive proper 
financial consideration from the Indian Government, The 
answer of the Indian public was that the cost of the conquest, 
pacification and administration of Burma had been for many 
years met from Indian revenues and no adequate recompense 
liad been received. These sentiments hardened during the 
discussions preceding the constitutional settlement of 1935* 
and it was then decided to separate Burma from India, thus 
placing her in direct contact with the Govemment of 
England. This measure was followed hy trade and financial 
agreements between India and Burma, Unhappily they 
did not lessen the tension between the Burmese and the 
Indians in Burma, There w'ere anti-Indian riots and out¬ 
breaks which gave rise in their turn to considerable feeling 
in India, The Japanese invasion and occupation of Burma 
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in 1943 brought about a completely new situation which will 

be touched upon in a later chapter. 

Ei'^er since the beginning of this century the condition of 
Indian settlers in countries overseas has agitated the minds 
of the Indian intelligentsia. We have seen in Chapters XLIV 
and XLIX that in the nineteenth century the needs of newer 
countries for cheap labour were met by the recruitment of 
indentured emigrants from the congested areas of India, and 
that in 1915 the Indian Government finally abolished the 
system. In 1922 legislation was enacted tn India regulating 
the emigration of unskilled labour and enabling the govern¬ 
ment to adopt measures for the prohibition of such emigration 
to any country where conditions were not satisfactory. Ex¬ 
cluding Burma, the largest numbers of Indian emigrant 
labourers are to be found in Ce^'lon and Malaya; Indian 
agents have been posted in these countries to watch over 
questions concerning wages, welfare and dtizen rights of 
Indians. Difficulties have usually been settled by negotia¬ 
tion between the respective governments. 

Apart from the indentured labour which went to South 
Africa in early days, there has been in recent decades an 
influx from India, both to South Africa and to the countries 
in East Africa, of comparatively smaller numbers of traders, 
artisans and professional men. It will be recalled that the 
position of Indians in the Dominion of South Africa was the 
subject of serious complaint for a long time ; after the first 
world war the situation became acute in Kenya also. In 
addition, small parties of Indian traders and artisans who 
had emigrated to Australia, New Zealand and Canada found 
that they were not accorded the same dtizenshlp rights as 
other subjects of the British Crowai. 

As w'e have briefly mentioned in the previous chapter, the 
topic was discussed at meetings of the Imperial Conference. 
In a resolution of the Conference affirmed the right of 
each self-governing community of the British Commonwealth 
to control by immigration restrictions the composition of its 
own population, and in 1921 another resolution. South Africa 
dissenting, admitted in principle the claim of Indians settled 
in other parts of the Empire to equality of citizenship. Since 
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then, as the resist of a mission undertaken by the Indian 
leader, ftir. Srinivasa Sastri, and subsequent negotiations, 
most of the disabilities of the small body of Indian settlers 
in Australia, New Zealand and the greater part of Ca nada 
have been removed, though Indians have not the ifght of 
fresh immigration to these Dominions, India’s relations 
w'ith these Dominions are now of a very friendly character, 
and the help offered and given to India during the famine of 
1943 by Canada and Australia has been warmly appreciated. 
Trade contacts ore being developed and Australia is appoint¬ 
ing a High Commissioner in India, while T ud ia is similarly 
appointing a High Commissioner in Australia. 

In Kenya some improvement in the position of Indians 
was effected in 1904, but the prohibition of Indian settle¬ 
ment in the higliUinds has continued, and the disabilities 
of Indian settlers are still frequently the subject of 
complaint. 

It is with the Dominion of South Africa that Indian 
relations have been most strained. There ore roughly two 
hundred thousand Indians in that country and it is estimated 
that more than 80 per cent, of them are now South African 
bom. The disabilities of Indians are of long standing, and 
from time to time new legislation has further threatened 
their existing status. After the 1921 Imperial Confeccnce, 
prolonged negotiation with exchange of missions took place 
directly betw’een the two countries. Ultimately the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 recognised that Indians domiciled 
in South Africa and wishing to conform to western standards 
of life should be enabled to do so. Assistance was to be 
given to Indians who wished to leave South .Africa. A 
number of outstanding questions were disposed of and an 
Indian Agent (now a High Commissioner) was stationed in 
South Africa. Ihe Agreement wus renewed in 1932 and, 
although there were many minor difficulties and differences 
of opinion, relations continued to be friendly until 1943, 
when an acute controversy arose over legislation restricting 
the right of Indian settlers to acquire land in certain areas 
in Durban and KataL The South .African Govenunent found 
itself unable to accede to Indian representations, and the 
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Indian legislature has recently passed a measure with a 

retaliatory intent.* 

Since the first world war there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the status and position of India in the councils of 
the British Commonwealth. Indian members were sum¬ 
moned to the War Conferences in 1917 and 1918 and were 
able to represent Indian views. The Conference of 1917 
resolved that India should be represented at all future 
Imperial Conferences, and Indians have taken an active 
part in later meetingSp It will be recalled tliat an Indian 
(Lord Sinha) uras for a time a Minister of the Crown in 
England. Indians have shared on an equal footing with 
representatives of the Dominions in the deliberations of 
many Imperial committees appointed to deal with questions 
of economic policyp 

In the Naval Treaty which followed the Naval Conference 
of 1930, India was definitely recognised as a component 
unit in the Commonwealth. Representatives from India 
played a prominent and independent part in the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932 and in subsequent 
conferences in London. Finallyp Indiao representatives 
have attended during the present war the War Cabinet m 
London on the same footing as representatives from the 
Dominions. 

In the mtematinna! sphere, too, the first world war effected 
a momentous transformatioa in the position of India. The 
part India had played in the conduct of the war was recog¬ 
nised when her representatives shared in the peace negotia¬ 
tions and became signatories of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. From the outset 
of its fonnationp India has taken an active part in the work 
of the League, though there has been some complaint in 
nationalist circles that India was never elected to a seat in 
the Council of the League. Indian delegates have made 
their mark in the Assembly and In the standing or temporary 
commissians of the League as well as in ancillary bodies such 
as those concerned with the control of narcotic drugs. The 

^ Ne^liatiatu wtru in ia the opting of 1944 fat sm 

lettlemeEit ol diUcrenen between Ibe two cattnbri^ 
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delegates to the Assembly have been led by an Indian since 
1929 and an Indian representative (H*H. the Aga Khan) 
presided over the session of the Assembly in 1937- 

In the International Labour Organisation India has 
achieved an even more prominent position. Labour ques¬ 
tions are now of great significance in India, and it has been 
realised at Geneva that it is necessary to accord to India an 
important share in the work of the Organisation. Delegates 
representing the Government, employers and workers under 
Indian leaders have actively participated in Conferences and 
Committees and made valuable contributions, while an 
Indian was elected President of the annual Conference in 
1927, India has been recognised among the chief industrial 
countries of the world and has a permanent seat on the 
governing body of the Organisation. On the other hand, 
the proceedings and resolutions of the Organisation have 
largely influenced the public and legislatures in India in con¬ 
certing measures for the welfare of labour. 

Similarly, India has been welcomed at all recent inter¬ 
national conferences on questions relating to economics, 
communications and transport, and has also been represented 
at international gatherings deliberating on mibtary and 
naval matters. AnlndianTeprescntativesatwith Dominion 
representatives on the British Empire delegation at the 
Washington Naval Armaments Conference in tgat, and 
India had her own delegate at the London Naval Conference 
in 1950, She was alw fully represented at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, 

Indians now participate on equal terms in unofficial inter¬ 
national gatherings such as those of the Parltamentary 
Union, the World Employers' Organisations and the Pacific 
Conferences, In the cultural sphere, too, notable develop- 
ments have occurred in this ^riod. Exhibitions of modern 
Indian art have been held in London and at Continental 
capitals. World interest in Indian antiquities was stimu- 
iated by the discoveries of the prehistoric civilisation of the 
Indus basin. At Oriental Congresses, Indian scholars have 
made important contributions. An authoritative deputa¬ 
tion from the British Association for the Advancement of 
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Saence took port in a sister gathering in Calcutta, and in 
1943 there was a symbolic meeting in India of the Royal 
Society of London, Poets like Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Muhammad Iqbal have been entbusiasticaUy received in 
other parts of the world. 

These developments have provided knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of international affairs not only to the growing 
number of Indians who have taken part in them, bat nlwi to 
the Indian pabtic generally. Ignorance and misconception 
regarding the outside world arc being dissipated. Indian 
culture and Indian problems have acquired fresh interest 
for many countries in Europe and America, India has been 
brought increasingly into the main stream of the life of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER LH 

COKSTtrUTlONAL QUiiSTJOMS: FIRST PHASE 

We have traced in the previous chapter the striking develop¬ 
ments that took place in the period between the two world 
wars in the international relations of India. It will be well 
to bear in mind that the Reform Act of 1919 did not in itself 
effect any formal change in the powers of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in this respect. The Governor-General in Council did 
not become responsible to the Indian legislature but con¬ 
tinued to be responsible through the Secretary of State to 
the British Parliament, both in the sphere of policy and in 
that of legislation and administration. In actual practice, 
however, the Indian Government was allowed an increasing 
freedom in the internal as well as in the external sphere, so 
tong as its action was not In conflict with major interests of 
British policy. An understarding was establisfiEd that the 
appointment of Indian delegates to Empire and intemational 
gatherings and the instructions issued to them should be the 
joint concern of Delhi and Whitehall. In certain matters 
the relaxation of control was more definite. As a concrete 
example may be cited the permission to condnet direct 
negotiations with the Dominions and particularly with South 
Africa. An instance of mote general and of far-reaching 
importance was the ' Fiscal Convention ' whereby it was 
conceded that, if the Indian Government and the legislature 
were agreed in matters relating to tariff policy, the Secretary 
of State or the British Parhament would not interfere. It 
was this ' Convention' which enabled the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to abolish finally the * countervailing excise duties,’ 
to initiate the policy of ' discriminating protection ' and to 
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conclude the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 aiid the Indo- 
Japarese Commerci^ Treaty of 1934, These various mea¬ 
sures will be described in later pages. 

In the present chapter we shall exainine the working of the 
constitutional machinery provided by the Act of 19^9 "iiritil 
it was superseded by the Act of 1935 ' constitution of 

1919 was introduced in India in most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. The year 1918 closed, as already stated, in wide¬ 
spread distress and anxiety. The monsoon had been un- 
satisfactory and a severe famine was apprehended in many 
parts of the country, but fortunately measures based on the 
experience of previous occasions were adopted in good time 
and conditions did not prove as grav^e a-S had been feared. 
Prices were high and there was considerable distress among 
people with fixed incomes and among lu-ban and factoiy 
workers, W'ages not having kept pace with prices. .Alto¬ 
gether a general post-war mataise affected all classes of the 
population. 

Many sections of political Indians were not willing to 
admit that the propos^ for the new constitution embodied 
an adequate measure of reform, and the Congress rapidly 
passed under the domination of the Extreme Left. A new 
leader for the Congress emerged in the person of Mr. 3 Iohandas 
Karamcband Gandhi. A lawyer and a resident of Gujarat, 
he had lived for many years in South Africa, and had been 
foremost in ventilating Indian grievances there ; since then 
he had actively supported Indian participation in the first 
world war. On bis return home towards the end of the war, 
his earnestness of purpose combined with the simplicity 
and austerity of his personal life won for him great influence 
amongst all classes of the Hindu population and a command¬ 
ing position in the ranks of the Congress, 

It was in this unsettled atmosphere that Bills were intro¬ 
duced early in 1919 in the unrcformed Legislative Council to 
give eilect to the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. 
They were opposed by all sections of Indian politicians on 
the plea that the provisions would seriously interfere with 
individual liberty and were not suitable for enforcement at 
a time when far-reaching reforms were in contemplation. 
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Mr Gandhi, who became the apostle of * non-violent non- 
co-operation/ now advocated the adoption in India of the 
practice kno\ni as ‘ passive resistance'; he and his sup¬ 
porters announced that if the Bilb were passed they would 
be disobeyed, and a furious agitation was conducted on 
thrae lines. The Bilb were enacted in March, but before 
they were put in force there was an outbreak of violence, 
first in Delhi itself and then in the Punjab and a few other 
parts of India. At the same time came the troubles on the 
North-West Frontier caused by tbe Afghan invasion men¬ 
tioned in the last chapter. In some districts of the Punjab 
the dvil administration broke down and was replaced by 
martial law. The measures taken by the military adminis¬ 
tration, especially the firing with fatal effects on a large 
crowd assembled at Jalianwab near Amtitsar, caused an 
outburst of feeling all over India. Gradually the civil 
adminbtration was re-established in the Punjab and order 
was restored. A commission, of enquiry condemned some 
aspects of the military adminbtration, but the memory of 
the incidents remained long in the mind of the people. 

The deavage of opinion in India regarding the proposed 
constitution widened during the consideration of the Reform 
Bill in Parliament in the autumn of igig; by the time it was 
passed in December of that year, the I,eft Centre in Indian 
politics now known as the ' Moderates ’ or ‘ Liberals ‘ had 
fonned themsel’ves into a new party, comp^ed mainly of 
men who had acquired experience in the political life of the 
country' and in the legislative organs tn the previous three 
decades. 

The objective of this party, no less than that of the 
Extreme Left, was the attainment of Srwiraj or self govern¬ 
ment in India, but it did not envbagc separation from the 
British Commonwealth. The ' Moderates ' were willing and 
ready to utilise the Act of tgiq with a A-iew to securing as 
rapidly as possible a position for India similar to that of the 
Dominions. The Congress, which now represented the 
Extreme Left, resolved that ’Swaraj,' literally, self- 
government, must be attained ' within one year by means 
of ‘ non-violent non-cfroperation' with the Government, 
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It boycotted the dections for the new legislatures so that the 
' RIoderate ' party, among whom there were Hindus as weJl 
as Moslems, constituted the bulk of the legislatures when 
they were inaugurated in the beginning of 1921, 

At this critical period Moslem opinion m India was 
seriously perturbed over the events in Turkey and the terms 
of peace that were proposed for her after the first world war, 
and among militant Moslems opinion soon passed into action. 
In the north a mo^xment was organised to desert India for 
Afghanistan, and large numbers underwent great hardships 
before the survivors ultimately returned to India. The 
more ardent spirits among Moslems now began to act in 
concert with Rlr. Gandhi and the Congress party, while 
there was trouble among the Sikhs also in the Punjab and 
the country generally was unsettled. The Congress and the 
Khilafat party jointly proclaimed the policy of ' Civil 
Disobedience,’ urging that objectionable laws should be 
disobeyed, though without violence. The result was serious 
and widespread violence among the masses who listened to 
such teaching, but had neither the training nor the discipline 
necessary for the practice of non-violence. On the Malabar 
Coast in the south-west of India the mixed Arab race known 
as Moplahs, who arc zealous Moslems, broke into open 
rebellion in the summer of ig?i and for a short time estab¬ 
lished a reign of terror over their Hindu neighbours. Ulti¬ 
mately, a large section of Hindus came to disbelieve in the 
concordat between the extreme followers of the two religions, 
while the nationalistic developments in Turkey deprived 
the Moslem zealots of their inspiration. During these events, 
the Government and the new legislature were in accord in 
their determination to maintain the rule of law. Gradually 
the alliance between the Congress and the Moslem extremists 
was disrupted and the non-co-operation movement of 1921 
collapsed. The conviction and imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi 
in the spring of 1922 did not provoke any renewal of disorder, 
and he was released a 3xar later on grounds of health. 

Meanwhile the legislatures were settling down to their 
new powers and functions, and their proceedings, both at the 
Centre and in the provinces, were conducted in an orderly 
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and dignified faiMon, At the Centre the officials and non- 
officialscordially co-operated in >'arious important measaresof 
reform. The Press Acts of 1908 and 1910 were substantially 
modified and a satisfactory compromise was reached about 
the racial discrimination in criminal procedure which had 
given rise to the storm over the Ilbcrt Bill in the ’eighties 
of the previous century. A new and liberal labour code was 
enacted and attention was given to the position of Indians 
overseas, A beginning was made in the appointment of 
Indians to commissioned ranks in the Army. The Govern¬ 
ment accepted the policy of ‘discriminating protection' 
recommended by a ' Fiscal Commission.' The financial and 
budget proposals of the Government were subjected by the 
Assembly to cartful scrutiny. 

On two points a conflict emerged between the Govern¬ 
ment and the legislature, particularly in the last session of 
the new Assembly. The non-offici^ members had been 
watching constitutional developments in Ireland and the 
Middle East and, desiring to strengthen their hold over the 
leftist elements in the country, urged on the Government a 
quickening of the pace of constitotional reform, but met 
with no sufficient response. A more serious disagreement 
occurred on a taxation proposal. For reasons that will be 
explained in a later chapter deficits had occurred for several 
years in the finances of the country. Among the measures 
put forward by the Government to balance the budget was 
the doubling of tbe salt tax. This tax had a long history, 
and in the vicetoyalty of LordCurzon the Government had 
substantially reduced the duly in recognition of the fact 
that salt was a prime necessity for the agriculturists and 
their cattle. In the spring of 1923 the Government with¬ 
drew a proposal for enhancing the duty in deference to the 
views of the Assembly, but in the following year, when the 
proposal was renewed and rejected by a large majority in the 
Assembly, the Viceroy ' certified ’ the enhancement of the 
duty under his special powers. 

In the provinces. Ministers were appointed by the 
Governors from among the elected members to take charge 
of the ' transferred ’ subjects, while some of the ' roerabers 
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of council * entrusted with the reserved subjects were non- 
official Indians, hndltolders, lawyers or industrialists be¬ 
longing to the right wing of Indian politics. A number of 
useful legislative measures were carried through in the 
different provinces such as the Calcutta Municipal Act in 
Bengal, the Bombay Local Boards Act, the Madras State 
Aid to Industries Act, the Oudh Tenancy Act and certain 
ViUage Administration and Primary Education Acts. 

There was financial stringency in ail the provinces since 
the existing resources left little margin, after defraying the 
ordinary expenses of administration, for the developineut of 
the * nation building ' departments which were in the charge 
of Ministers, Though finance was a ' reserved ' subject. 
Ministers who mostly belonged to the Moderate party feared 
that proposals emanating from them for enhanced taxation 
would give a handle to the Extreme Left who were outside 
the legislatures. In Madras the non-Brahmins who formed 
a compact party secured a majority among the non-officials 
in the legislature^ and the Governor (Lord WilUngdon) 
selected his Ministers from among them^ thus bringing into 
effect a twe^party sj'stem. Elsewhere the elected membera 
followed sectional interests and the Ministers had often to 
lean on the official members for the support of their measures. 

At this time a change took place in the attitude of some 
of the important leaders of the O^ugress party towards the 
new constitution. They felt that complete abstention from 
the constructive work that was being performed by the new 
legislatures tended to alienate the sympathy with Congress 
views among the intelligentsia. At the general elections in 
the autumn of 1923 they decided to stand as candidates 
with the avowed intention of ' destroying the constitution 
from within.* They were able to make much play with the 
defeat and discomfitiire suffered by the members of the 
Assembly in their attempts to resist the doubling of the 
salt tax and to quicken the pace of constitutional advance. 
The Congress leaders were also able to point out how limited 
in actual practice was the power enjoyed by the Ministers 
in the provinces to advance popular education, improve 
public health or raise the standard of liting. Some of the 
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Congress candidates Ead suffered detention or made other 
sacrifices during the movements in the immediately preced¬ 
ing years, and this counted in their favour with the electors. 
Many Congress men now entered the legislatures, and their 
proportion increased still further after the elections of x^z 6 . 

These new entrants to the legislatures, although vowed to 
destroy the constitution by obstruction from within, con¬ 
formed to the traditions already established and. except in 
two provinces, the administration proceeded on the lin^ 
initiated in xg2i. In Bengal and the Central Provinces it 
was made impossible at times for Ministers to bold office, 
and the Governor had occasionally to take over the adminis¬ 
tration. Progressive legislation continued to be enacted 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces, and in many cases 
received the support of Congress members. But there 
existed no longer the harmony and goodwill that prevailed 
in the first Legislative Assembly. With the advent of the 
new element among its members the Assembly devoted much 
of its time to arguments for further and immediate reforms 
in the Constitution, which the Government rnasisted on the 
ground that the Declaration of 1917 did not necessarily imply 
Dominion status for India and that no maior changes were 
possible before the Royal Commission provided for in the 
Act of 1919 after an interval of ten years made its investi¬ 
gation and report. 

During these years the unrest in the country became more 
or less localised : conspiracy was active in Bengal, the Sikh 
trouble continued in the Punjab and the factory workers in 
Bombay and elsewhere, now partially organised in trade 
unions, were additional sources of disturbance; but the 
piafn cause for anxiety was a growng bitterness between 
Hindus and Moslems, which resulted in murderous out¬ 
breaks in widely scattered places. It cajinot be asserted 
that at that time these recurring communal riots had 
general support on either side. In essence they were of the 
typ^ described in an earlier chapter—local grievances, mag¬ 
nified by fanatics or agitators until passions became in¬ 
flamed, and they were deplored by good men of both com¬ 
munities. Hindus and Moslems still acted together on many 
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occasions in the legislatures and were equally insistent on 
further constitutional advancement. But both oonununities 
began to realise that full self-government for India could 
not be very distant and it was necessary to be vigilant in 
regard to their respective rights. The Government decided 
at this time on improving the emoluments of the superior 
civil sendees coupled with a large and progressive increase 
in the Indian element. In some of the services, such as 
Education and Public Works, only Indians urere to be 
recruited ordinarily, lloslems and some of the minor com¬ 
munities now claimed a proportionate share in all grades of 
governmental ser\'ices, and the fi Nation of this share became 
another element of discord. 

The Moslem League was revived in 1924. While esc- 
pressirtg its adhesion to the demand for Dominion status for 
India and a parliamentary system of government, the League 
re-affirmed the necessity for separate electorates and claimed 
full and complete autonomy for the Provinces, the ^here of 
the Central Government being confined only to matters of 
general and common concern- This last proviso was meant 
to give the Moslems a freer hand in the Provinces of Bengal 
and the Punjab where there was a Moslem majority in the 
population. At the same time a section of Hindu politicians 
became dissatisfied with the Congress profession of neutrality 
between the two religious communities and were apprehen- 
ave that Hindu interests would be sacrified In order to 
placate the Moslems. These militant Hindus organised 
tbemseK'es as the Hindu MahSsabha ^-Association). 

These developments, combined w'ith the apparent reluc¬ 
tance of the British Government to hasten the date for 
further constitutional advance, led some of the leaders of 
the different parties to confer together early in ig-28 and to 
appoint a Committee to draft an agreed constitution. Tbd 
draft report with some modifications was adopted by an 
’ All Parties Conference ' in the autumn of 1928 and was to 
be placed before an * All Parties ' Con\'ention. But finally 
neither the Congress nor the Moslems accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the draft report, and no Convention ^vas 
called together. The proposals, which need not detain us. 
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were forgotten in the course of other important devdop- 
ments that took place in Indian politics at this moment. 

The reader will recall the provision in the Act of 1919 for 
a Royal Commission to be appointed after ten years to review 
the working of the constitution. The Conservative Govern¬ 
ment in power in England decided to shorten the period, and 
in the late autumn of 1927 appointed a small commission 
consisting entirely of members of the British Parliament 
with Sir John (now Lord) Simon as Chatiman. The non- 
inclusion of a single Indian in the Commission offended the 
strong sentiment of national self-respect that now prevailed 
in the country. The Commission xdsited India early in 
1928 and again in the following cold weather. It was at 
first boycotted in India but eventually the difficulty was 
partially overcome and assistance was obtained from certain 
sections of Indian opinion. The Commission issued its 
report in May 1930. But before that date two striking 
events marked the course of Indian politics. 

A Labour Government came to office in Great Britain in 
the summer of 1939 and the Viceroy (Lord Irwin, later 
Viscount Halifax) visited England. On his return to India 
in October he made two announcements. The first was: 
' In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in 
Great Britain and India regarding the interpretation to be 
placed on the intentions of the British Government in 
enacting the statute of igrg, I am authorised on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Goveminent to state dearly that, in their 
judgment, it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of India's constitutional progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion status/ 

The second announcement indicated that on receipt of 
the Report of the Simon Commission and before the British 
Government framed its own policy they would assemble a 
conference in London representing all sections of Indian 
opinion, including the Princes, to discuss with them all 
aspects of the problem. 

The propos^ inclusion in this conference of representa¬ 
tive Indian princes needs a word of explanation. It will be 
recalled that in 1931 a Chamber of Princes had been estab- 
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Ushed at Delhi wth consultative functions and a number of 
states, and small, now belonged to It. The Viceroy 
presided over its formal deliberations, and Indian Govern¬ 
ment officials attended meetings to assist in the discussion of 
matters of common interest to British India, and the states. 
But there was no organic connection between the Chamber 
and the Indian legislature. Nevertheless, the economic and 
cultural interests of British India and the states were so 
intermingled that changes in the fomier were bound to have 
reactions in the latter. It was recognised on all sides that 
no long‘term settlement of the constitutional problem of 
British India could ignore the question of its relations with 
the states. 

The final recommendations of the Simon Comn^ion 
may be briefly summarised. It agreed that dyarchy in the 
provinces should be developed into full responsible govern¬ 
ment, the Governor retaining special powers for the safety 
of the Province and the protection of minorities. The 
franchise was to be extended and the legislatures enlarged, 
in the Centre, in order that a federation of the provTUces 
might ultimately be possible, the members of both houses 
were to be elected by the Provincial Councils, There was 
to be no change in the Central Executive. An All-India 
federation was deemed to be the ultimate aim, but was not 
considered immediately practicable. ' Dominion status ’ 
was not mentioned and doubts were expressed about the 
feasibility of a parliamentary system of government in India. 

Tlie Report of the Commission lost all importance b the 
eyes of Indian politicians in view of the pronouncements 
made several months earlier by the Viceroy about Dominion 
status for India and the summonbg of a Round Table 
Conference in London. The ‘ Moderates,* both Hmdu and 
Moslem, welcomed the announcements and as a rider ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the Conference would be called together 
to frame a scheme of Dominion constitution for India. The 
Congress, under the influence of the extreme left sections of 
the party, refused to accept Dominion status as a substitute 
for complete mdependence wfhich now became its aim ; it 
also decimed to send any representatives to the London 
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Conlefence. A fresh movement of ' dvil disobed[ence ’ 
was launched in the spring of 1930, one of the principal 
features being a maich under Ifr. Gandhi's command to the 
sea coast of Gujarat to extract salt in violation of the laws 
on the subject. As in 1921^ the mo\'ementj purporting to 
be non-violent, soon culminated in violence in practically 
all parts of the country. On this occasion, however, the 
Moslem community as a whole kept alooL The Government 
took the usual measures to cope with the trouble and many 
of the leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, were detained in jail. 
The disturbances continued to the end of the year. Mean- 
white the hist session of the Round Table Conference was 
held in London in November and December. 

.\mong those who attended were several nileis and some 
prominent state Ministers. The Congress refused co¬ 
operation but representative men were invited from all the 
other parties in India, Moderates and Moslems, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Indian Christians, the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities, the Sikhs and the depressed 
classes. There were also spokesmen of all three British 
parliamentary parties. At the very outset of the pro¬ 
ceedings, in response to a suggestion from a Moderate leader, 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking on behalf of the Princes, 
supported the claim for Dominion status and endorsed the 
proposal that India should be united on a federal basis, which 
the Princes would join of their own free will, provided their 
rights were guaranteed. The rulers further stipulated that 
the federal government must be largely responsible to the 
federal legislature. A Committee then made detailed pro¬ 
posals regarding the Legislature and the Executive. Other 
committees dealt with provincial autonomy, franchise, 
defence and the services, and submitted agreed recommeada- 
tions. On the question of minorities, there was general 
concurrence that 'separate electorates' should be retained, 
but no agreement was secured on the questions whether this 
privilege should be accorded to minorities other than 
Moslems and whether this privilege should disappear after 
a certain time. Mr. MacDonald, the British Prime Minister, 
wound up the proceedings of the first session with the state- 
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tncnt that the British Government ‘ accepted the proposals 
for full responsible government in the Pro\'ince3 and for 
responsible government with some features of dualism at 
a federalised centre.’ He added that any safeguards that 
might be imposed would be so framed and exercised as not 
to prejudice the advance to full responsibility. In order to 
give the Congress leaders an opportunity to consider this 
statement the Indian Government unconditionally released 
Mr. Gandhi and his associates. This was followed by con¬ 
versations between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhij resulting in 
the so-called ' Gandhi-Irwin ’ pact of March 1931, Civil 
disobedience was to be effectively discontinued and reciprocal 
action was to be taken by the Government. The situation 
now rapidly improved and normal conditions were restored. 

The second session of the Conference was held in the 
autumn of 1931. Mr. Gandhi attended it as the sole spokes* 
man of Congress. Otherwise the composition of the Con¬ 
ference was much the same as at the first session except that 
representatives of the National Government in Great Britain 
replaced those of the Labour Government. The discussions 
centred mainly on two points, the dyarchy in the federal 
government and the minority representation. Mr. Gandhi 
refused to accept dyarchy at the Centre and he failed in his 
endeavour to secure agreement on the communal question. 
The representatives of ail the minority communities joined 
together in the demand for separate electorates for them¬ 
selves. At tire end of the proceedings the National Goveru- 
ment, which now included members of all British parties, 
re-affirmed the policy set forth at the dose of the first session. 

In India there was meanwhile a recurrence of dvil 
disorder. The Congress complained that the Gandhi- 1 nvin 
pact was not being observed and reiterated its determination 
to accept no settlement short of complete mdepcndcnce for 
India. 

The agricultural population weresuSeriug from the severe 
fall in the prices of primary products as the result of the 
world economic crisis, and Congress partisans encouraged a 
no-rent campaign in many provinces. There was trouble 
in the North-\Vcst Frontier Province and there was a revival 
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of terrorisni in Bengal The Government, with Lord 
Willingdon at its head, took steps to suppress the outbreak. 
Several Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi who on his 
return from London had associated himself with the actinties 
of his party, were detained in jail. Congress co-operation 
in the work of the Round Table Conference came to an end. 

Prior to the meeting of the third session of the Conference, 
committees appointed by the Brit^h Government toured 
India to make detailed enquiries on the subjects of franchise, 
finance and the participation of the States in the proposed 
federation. Since there w'as no prospect of an agreement on 
the communal question, Mr. AlacDonald, the Prime Minister, 
announced the government scheme known as the ' Com¬ 
munal Award.' Separate electorates were to be provided 
for all the minority communities as well as for the Moslems 
in Bengal and the Punjab w-hcre they constituted a majority. 
The ' depressed classes' were recognised as a minority 
community entit led to separate electo rates. Moslems where 
they were minorities and also Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab 
received weightage. The ' Communal Award' was par¬ 
ticularly obnoicious to Mr. Gandhi, then in jaB In Poona, 
since it purported to divorce the depressed classes from the 
Hindus. He started a ' fast' to avert what was in his 
opinion a calamity and in deference to his views the caste 
Hindus as well as the depressed classes accepted a scheme 
known as the ' Poona Pact' by which the depressed classes 
were granted much larger representation; in return they 
would ' first elect a panel of candidates and from this the 
members of the legislatures would be elected by the general 
body of Hindu voters including those of the depre^ed 
classes.' This ' Pact ‘ has ever ^ce been resented both 
by caste Hindus as ha\’ing substantially reduced their 
representation and by the ' scheduled castes * {as the de¬ 
pressed classes came to be called) on account of the inter¬ 
ference of caste Hindus in their representation. 

The third and last session of the Round Table Conference 
was held in the autumn of 1932. The main discussions con¬ 
cerned the methods of election to the federal chambers and 
the financial and other safeguards proposed by the govern* 
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meat. After the dispersal of the Conference the British 
Government elaborated their draft proposals, which were 
carefully scrutinised tsy a Joint Committee of Parliament 
with the assistance of a number of Indians invited for the 
purpose. The Government of India Bill which emerged 
from these discussions was passed in 1955. In the ensuing 
chapter we shaU briefly summarise the provisions of the new 
law and examine to what extent it Haii been possible to work 
it in practice;. 



CHAPTER Lin 

CONSTJTUTJOKAL QUESTIO^TS : SECOJiro PHASE, 1935-19+* 

The Constitution Act of 1933 Lad three features : provincial 
autonomjr, dyarchy' at the Centre, which was to include the 
States, and the exclusion from this Centre of relations 
between the States and the Paramount Power, In all 
cases reservations and saf^ards were provided. The 
Federal Government at the Centre was not to be set up 
until a number of States sufficient to constitute half the 
total States population of India agreed to join the federation. 
On the outbreak of war negotiations for the accession of the 
States to the federation were suspended and have not since 
been renewed. 

The relations between the States and British India have 
come into great prominence in recent years. The earlier 
history of these relations has been described in previous 
pages. In the time of Dalhousie two principles emerged in 
the treatment accorded by the British Govemraent to the 
rulers of Indian States. We have explained how the prin¬ 
ciple of Lapse was subsequently abandoned but the prin¬ 
ciple of Paiainountcy was retained. Canning restated in 
1^0 the doctrine of Paramountcy and laid down ‘ two 
great principles which the British Gsvemment has followed 
ever smee in dealing with the States : (i) that the integrity 
of the States should be preserved by perpetuating the rule 
of the Princes , . and (2J that dagrant mi^ovenment 
must be prevented or arrested by timely exercise of inter¬ 
vention.' ^ These principles have guided the action of the 
Government on subsequent occasions, and in the last quarter 
* Batter Comsittiw’s tteport, pua. 22 , Cmd. jjgd. 
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of a century the Paramount Power has had to intervene in 
several instances of gross misrule by Indian Princes. In. 
^9^6 Lord Reading held, with the approval of the British 
Government, that the supremacy of the Crown ’ is not 
based only upon treaties and engagements but exists in¬ 
dependently of them and quite apart from the prerogative 
in matters relating to foreign powers and policies, it is the 
right and duty of the British Government, while scrupulously 
respecting all treaties and engagements with the Indian 
States, to preserve peace and good order throughout India.' 

The States occupy two-fifths of the area and include 
nearly one-quarter of the total population of India. Although 
there are more than five hundred States, some one hundr^ 
and trventy whose rulers are members of the Chamber of 
Princes in their own right make up by far the greater part of 
State territory and population. There is great diversity 
among the States in size as well as in their political, economic 
and cultural condition. The largest State in size is Kashmir 
with an area of 86,000 square miles, and the laigcst State in 
population is Hyderabad numbering st.>tteen mitlioD. At 
the other end of the scale are more than three hundred petty 
States covering in the aggregate an area of a little over sLx 
thousand square mPes and with a total population of about 
a mPlion. A noteworthy fact is that the great majority of 
the rulers of the States and also the greater part of their 
population belong to the Hindu faith. 

Over the States and the rulers the authority of the Crown, 
untP the passing of the Act of 1955, was exercised through 
the Indian Government, which legally consisted of the 
Governor-General and his Executive Council. After the 
constitutional changes and pronouncements of 1919, some 
rulers began to be concerned respecting their future positton 
should British India attain responsible government in course 
of time. Controversies had also arisen over the claims of 
some States to a share in British Indian maritime customs 
receipts and on other economic questions, A committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Harcourt Butler, was ap¬ 
pointed in 1927 to report upon the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States and to enquire 
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into the financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States. The view of the Committee on the 
first point was in accord with the opinion expressed by 
Lord Reading and has been summaTised in Chapter XLIL 
On the second point the Committee indicated certain 
methods of adjusting relations but made no detailed recom¬ 
mendations. The Committee added a significant remark : 
‘ We hold that the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes should not be transferred withont 
the agreement of the latter to a new government in British 
India responsible to an Indian l^islature,' It was not 
therefore without good reason that repr^entative rulers and 
some of their ministers were invited to the Round Table 
Conferencje. We ha^'e described the attitude adopted by 
them at its sessions and the origin of the Federal scheme 
adopted in, the Act of 1933. 

Under this Act the Federal Legislature was to be bi- 
cameraL Two-fifths of the members of the Upper House 
and one-third of the Lower House were to be nominated by 
the rulers of all but the petty States we have mentioned 
above. Six members of the Upper Chamber were to be 
nominees of the Viceroy, the rest of its members being 
elected directly by ‘ separate electorates' in territorial 
constituencies in the Provinces, The British Indian mem¬ 
bers of the Lower Chamber were to be elected by the 
Provincial legislatures. 

lists of subjects were prescribed on which the federal 
and provincial tegislatores were respectively competent to 
legislate; there was also a concurrent list of subjects in 
which both had jurisdiction. It was left to the Gox’cmor- 
General to decide, when occasion arose, whether a residuary 
subject was to be in the competence of the federation or of 
a Province. 

The Executive was to consist of Ministers appointed by 
the Governor-General from among the members of the 
Legislature and was to be responsible to it. Two important 
subjects, defence and external affairs, were to be reserved 
and administered by ‘ counsellors ’ responsible to the 
Governor-General. Supplies for these subjects were open 
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to discus^on in the Legislature but not open to vote. 
Legislation relating to coinage^ currency and the constitution 
could not be introduced without the pre^dons sanction of 
the Governor-General, who bad also a 'special responsi¬ 
bility ’ for the financial credit and stability of the federation. 
He had certain other * special responsibilities/ s imilar to 
those of provindal governors, which will be enumerated later. 

Each ruler, before he joined the federation, was at liberty 
to limit the subjects in which federal jurisdiction was to 
apply in his State. In other internal matters the ruler was 
to be left free. The authority of the Paramount Power was 
to be exercised through a Crown Eepresentadve and not 
through the Government of India. The same person could 
be and is at present both Crown Repr^ntative and 
Governor-General, though their functions are different. This 
last change has already been effected and the Indian govern- 
ment {that is to say, the Viceroy and his Executive Council) 
no longer exercise the functions of the Crown in its relations 
with the States. 

Since the federal system is not yet in operation, the 
constitution of the Central government in British India 
continues to be the same as it was under the Act of 1919. 
It is still under the control of the Secretary of State and is 
responsible through him to tho British Parliament. The 
Central Legislature is still governed by the rules that were in 
force under the old Act. The Legislative Assembly was 
last elected in 1934 and the Council of State in 1937. Ihe 
life of both bodies has been extended from time to time. 

Turning to the provincial field, Burma has been separated 
from India and now has direct relations with England, In 
India two new provinces have been created : Sind has been 
separated from Bombay and Orissa has been carved out of 
the older provinces of Bihar and Madras. Of the eleven 
provinces thus constituted, Sind and the North-West Frontier 
have a preponderantly Aloslem population. In the Punjab 
Moslems form 57 per cent, of the population, the rest being 
Hindus and Sikhs. Ir> Bengal 55 per cent, are Moslems, the 
rest are practically all Hindus. In each of the remaining 
seven pmvinces there is a verj’ large Hindu majority. 
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Taking Britisli India a whoIe« Hindus, including scheduled 
castes who used to be described as the depressed classes, 
constitute 65 per oenL of the pupulation and the Mastems 
nearly 27 per cent. Other commnnities make up the 
remaining 8 per cent. 

By the Act of 1935, bicameral legislatnres have been 
established in six provinces. The franchise quahilcation, 
mostly on a property basis, has been substantially lowered 
for the Assembly (the Lower House) and the number of its 
members has been considerably increased. Separate elec¬ 
torates are provided for Moslems, Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Representatives of the 
Scheduled Castes are elect^ in the manner described in the 
previous chapter. There are also seats for special interests, 
such as landholders, labour, commerce and industry. Room 
has been found for a limited number of women elected 
according to religion. No seats are reserv'cd for officials and 
the governor has no nominees. 

In the Upper Chambers (Councils) a few scats are filled 
by nominees of the Governors. In Bengal and Bihar a 
considerable proportion are elected by the Lower House. 
The remaining seats are distributed between the different 
communities in territorial constituencies. For both Houses 
weight age has been allowed for the minority communities 
except for Hindns in Bengal. 

The executive is vested in a Council of Ministers ap¬ 
pointed by the governor from among the elected members 
of the legislature and the execative is responsible to it. The 
financial resources of the provinces are sharply demarcated 
from those of the Centre. The authority of the legislature 
and the executive extends to all subjects which were within 
the competence of the provincial government as a whole in 
the constitution of 1919. Ordinarily, the Central govern¬ 
ment and the Central legislature have no longer any control 
over these subjects. The officers of the Indian Civil 
Service, Indian Police and Indian Medical Service employed 
in the provinces are recruited on an All-India basis by the 
Secretary of State and are subject to rules prescribed by 
him. The governor, who is appointed by the Crown and is 
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responsible to the British Government through the Covcraot- 
General, has certain ' special responsibilities.* Among 
them are the prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the province or any part of it, the protection 
of the civil servants just mentioned, the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of minorities and the prevention of 
discrimination against British commercial interests. The 
Governor-General is invested with similar responsibilities for 
the federation, but these are not in operation until a federation 
is established. 

A chapter of the Act is devoted to prosHsions intended to 
safeguard British subjects belonging to the United Kingdom 
and companies incorporated there from any form of dis¬ 
crimination either in the pro\inces or by the federation. 

An important section of the Act lays down that if the 
constitutional machinery breaks down in a province, the 
governor should undertake all the legislative and adminis- 
trative powers oi the province, subject to the authority of the 
Governor-General (and not the Indian Government). In 
anticipation of the second world war, emergency powers were 
given by special legislation to the Governor-General and the 
Centre to be exercised in case of necessity. 

We have given only a condensed summary of a very 
lengthy and complicated pierce of legislation. Dyarchy was 
to prevail in the federal government, defence and external 
affairs being under the sole control of the Viceroy, Both he 
and the govemors were endow'cd with many special powers. 
The Act prescribed a number of safeguards not only for 
minority communities but also in the interests of United 
Kingdom subjects residing in India. Superior civil servants 
were placed outside the control of the Indian governments. 
Obviously this was not a Dominion constitution. But an 
official spokesman stated ^ in the course of the debates on the 
Government of India BiU that ' special arrangements, . , . 
freely negotiated and agreed * (between the United Kingdom 
and India) ' are not inconsistent with the ultimate attain¬ 
ment of the position of a Dominion writhin the Empire.' 

^ H aniBrj ccxcvii (z93:4-3)# ]6ti£^i3, equated ConplMid iHdi^in 
P^aici p. I4&r 
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The new constitntion met with a very mixed reception 
in India. The Liberals disliked the safeguards but were 
prepared to work the constitution both in the Province and 
in the Centre. The Moslems, while objecting to the federal 
constitution, were willing to utilise the provincial constitu¬ 
tions ' for what they were worth.' According to the 
Moslem view expressed at the time, it was preferable to 
have full responsible government in British India alone 
rather than a federal government including a preponderance 
of Hindu representatives from the States. The Congress 
condemned the new Act outright. Dyarchy combined with 
the representation of the States through nominees of the 
ruleis made federation entirely unacceptable to it, while the 
provincial constitutions were in its eyes vitiated by the 
safeguards. The government commenced negotiations with 
the States in order to secure the accession of a sufficient 
number to the federation. Meanwhfle it put in force the 
portion of the Act relating to provincial constitutions. 

Provincial elections on the new basis were held early in 
1937. Both the Congress and the Moslem League took an 
active part in the elections. The Congress stated again 
that its members would enter the legislatures in order to 
destroy the constitution from within. It published a mani¬ 
festo advocating radical measures for the benefit of the 
rural and urban population. The ' communal award ' was 
a special object of attack in this manifesto. The Muslim 
League demanded the safeguarding of the minority position 
of the community. It also had an advanced social pro¬ 
gramme. In the result the Congress secured Lirge majorities 
in the six Hindu provinces and in the North-West Frontier. 
In Bengal and the Punjab, Moslems had an assured majority. 
In Sind and Assam there were ^veral small parties and the 
situation was confused. 

Coalition ministries began to function in April 1937 in 
the two provinces last mentioned, whDe in Bengal and 
the Punjab also proper ministries were constituted. The 
Congress Working Committee (popularly known as the 
Congress High Command) which directed the activities of 
all its provincial organisations, now decided that Congre^ 
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members must not accept office in any pro\dnce unless the 
governor gave an assurance that he would not use bis special 
powers of interference. The governors, in view of the 
terms of the constitution, could give no such undertaking, 
and in order to cany’ on the admmistration appointed non- 
Congress ministers from the legislature. At this juncture the 
Viceroy (Lord Linlithgow) issued an appeal setting forth 
that within the narrow field of their responsibilities the 
governors were anidous ' not merely not to provoke con¬ 
flicts with their ministers . . , but to leave nothing undone 
to avoid and to resolve such conflicts.' He added, however, 
that the interests for which the safeguards were intended 
must not be sacrificed. In conclusion he declared that he 
was himself determined ' to strive towards the full and 
final establishment in India of the principles of parliamentary 
government.' Thereupon the Congress removed its bans 
and Congress ministries were installed in seven provinces. 

The pro\Tncial ministries have had varying fortunes. In 
the Punjab, the Premier, Sir Stkander Hayat Kban, a states¬ 
man of ability and experience, formed a composite Ministry 
of Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs, and kept it together until his 
death in 1942, and bis policy has been continued by his 
successor. In Bengal the first Premier held office till March 
1945, but the shifting politics of the different parties in the 
province led to many changes in the compositioo of the 
ministry, and in the present governraent there is a majority 
of ministers belonging to the Moslem League. In Assam 
and Sind no party has enjoyed a clear majority and the 
governments have proved unstable. In the six Hindu 
provinces w'here the Congress was predominant, the ministries 
were composed of Hindus and such Moslems as accepted the 
Congress policy. In these provinces and in the North-West 
Frontier the ministries held together until the outbreak of the 
second world war, when they resigned for reasons which will 
appear later. The constitutional machinery thus broke 
down and the governors took over the administration. 
Later, in Orissa, a non-Congresa coalition ministry was 
formed in 1941. and in the North-West Frontier a M usli m 
League ministry took office in 1943. 
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Id all the pro^Tiices the ministries were in the pre-war 
period confronted with the iisttaJ difficulties in the main¬ 
tenance of law and order^ but there was no serions failure 
anywhere. In October 1939 the Viceroy (Lord Linlithgow) 
acknowledged that they had conducted their affairs ' with 
great success' and had achieved a distinguished record. 
In most provinces much social legislation was passed. But 
there were vigorous complaints in Bengal, and to a less 
extent in the Punjab, of strong communal bias in the measures 
of these tw'O governments. On the other hand, Moslems in 
the United Provinces and in Bihar declared that their 
interests were sacrificed and that they sufiered oppression 
in various forms. The introduction of compulsory Hindi 
in the schools in Madras was resisted and the educational 
measures of the Central Provinces Gov'emment received 
special condemnation from Moslems both inside and outside 
the province. 

The governors did not find it necessary to take any 
action in these matters in the exercise of their special 
responsibility. Nevertheless these and similar complaints 
widened the breach between Hindus and Moslems all over 
India. Congress propaganda in the countryside was met 
by an equally active and extensive propaganda by the 
Moslem League. The Hindu Mahasabha continued to 
object to the non-communal professions of the Congress and 
to urge a more militant attitude on the part of the Hindus. 
The Moslem League now claimed, not without dispute, that 
it was the only representative Itfoslcm organisation in the 
country. A gradual change also took place in its views on 
a constitution for India. At first the League had condemned 
the federal proposal because it feared that the States nomi¬ 
nees w'ould perpetuate a Hindu majority in the legislature. 
Later, the Wew was propounded that in the circumstances 
of India parliamentary government might be possible pro¬ 
vided it was not government by the majority party alone. 
Finally, in the spring of 1940, it was resolved»that no con¬ 
stitutional plans would be acceptable unless ' geographically 

« I fnn I rT " League iwtilutioii—Lahore Sessicrti, 1940; Compland H, 
pf>. 196, aeS. 
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contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted with such territorial adjustments as may 
be necessary that the areas in which the Moslems arc 
numerically in the majority, as in the north-svestem and 
eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
“ independent states " in which the constituent units shall 
be autonomous and sovereign.' This is the scheme which 
is now knowm as ' Pakistan' (a newly coined word meaning 
' the land of the pure 

Meanwhile there was a reaction in the States too against 
a scheme of federation with the pro\Tnces, The rulers 
could not fail to note the objections of the Congress and the 
Moslem League to the accession of the States. The Congress 
displayed an increasing interest in constilultonal reform in 
the States, an agitation for which among their subjects 
bad begun before the Round Table Conference and was a 
natural concomitant of constitutional ferment in British 
India. The position of the British government was that 
it would not obstruct proposals for constitutional advance 
initiated by the rulers but could not press them to initbte 
such changes.^ The Congress at ^st declared that it 
would not itself operate in the States and ' the burden 
of carrying on the struggle roust fall on the people of 
the States.'* Later, however, the Congress expressed its 
leadiness to take a more active share in the agitation, and 
Congress leaders took a prominent part in meetings of the 
All-India States Peoples' Conference.* Several of the 
leading States and some small States became the scene of 
conflicts. These localised disturbances were checked but 
the reluctance of the States to join an all-India federation 
became more pronounced. The negotiations regarding 
Federation between the Crown Representative and the States, 
suspended since the outbreak of the war, did not therefore 
make rapid progress. 

The States, however, have not stood stiU in the matter 
of constitutional reform. Among the larger States, Mysore 
has been the most progressive in this respect. It now has 
a bicameral legislature with substantial powers to d i scuss 

I Cottpland II. p. 16^. » Ibid., p. 17*. 1 tbid,. p. *74. 
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all legi^tive asd financial proposals ; two out of the five 
ministers are non-official members of the legislature. In 
Cochin a system of dyarchy is in operation. In Hyderabad, 
under a scheme promulgated some years ago but not yet 
in full operation, the electors are grouped not by religious 
conunimities but on a S3fstem of functional representation. 
About half the Assembly is to be elected, and with certain 
reserN’a lions it wiU be empowered to discuss legislation 
and the budget. Similar constitutions are functioning in 
Kashmir and Rampur. In Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, the 
legislatures are fashioned after the Mysore model but with 
more restricted powers, A beginning has recently been 
made in Rajputana, where a constitution on a comparatively 
advanced model has been adopted in the State of Jaipur. 
Some of the smaller States have also established legislatures 
or Advisory Councils with varying powers. 

Another reform of considerable importance has made 
progress in the States in recent years. The judiciary in 
most of the larger States has been completely overhauled 
and only qualified men are now recruited. In many in¬ 
stances the judiciary has been separated from the executive, 
and all the larger States possess competent high courts. 
The smaller States have naturally some difficulty in this 
matter, but there is now a movement among them, as in 
Orissa and the Punjab, to establish joint high courts exer¬ 
cising jurisdiction over several contiguous States. Simi¬ 
larly the small States are combining to organise adequate 
police forces for their terri tories. The Crown Representative 
has in recent years repeatedly urged on small States generally 
to combine or federate among themselves for administrative 
purposes. 

Reference has been made to the existence of several 
hundred small ‘ States' which are difficult to differentiate 
from ' estates,' large or small, in the British provinces. 
KTost of these minute territories are situate in western India 
and their slender resources make it impossible for them to 
perform the duties of a modem government. For the past 
century their administration for all practical purposes has 
been in the bands of British officials. They have no repre- 
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sentAtion in the Chamber of Princes. It has now been 
decided to attach these fragmentary areas to larger con¬ 
tiguous States which will be responsible for their adinini> 
tratioD and the improvement of their social conditions. In 
promulgating this decision Lord Linlithgow made the im¬ 
portant declaiation that' the ultimate test of fitness for the 
survival of any State is, in his opinion, capacity to secure the 
welfare of its subjects.' 

We shall now narrate briefly the events that followed the 
Viceroy’s prodamation in September 1939 that war had 
broken out between the King-Emperor and Germany. The 
Congress party met and expressed its condemnation of 
Nazism and Fascism but declared that, dnee war had been 
proclaimed without seeking or obtaining the consent of the 
Indian people, it could not associate itself with the war 
effort unless India was * declared an independent nation 
and present application given to the status to the largest 
possible extent.' The Moslem League promised support to 
the war effort only on condition that no constitutional 
changes were made without its consent and approval. Other 
parties expressed wholehearted support hut asked for some 
constitutional advance. The Viceroy replied that Dominion 
status was already envisaged by the British government as 
the goal of its policy, and that at the end of the war it would 
be prepared to modify the 1935 scheme to meet Indian views. 
This was not deemed sufficient by the Congress. Ministers 
of all the Congress provinces resigned and the governors 
undertook their administration. 

A change of government took place in Great Britain in 
May 1940 ; Mr. Winston Churchill became Prime Minister 
and Mr. Amery was appointed Secretary of State for India. 
Early in August the Viceroy made an announcement on 
behalf of the British government which gave a completely 
new turn to the constitutional problem of India. Hitherto 
the declared policy had been that the stages and details of 
constitutional progress in India were to be finally determined 
by the British Parliament. Indians were now told that the 
framing of a new constitution would be primarily their own 
responsibility, and that after the war a representative Indian 
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body would be set up for this task. The British govern¬ 
ment, before transferring their responsibilities, would require 
to be satisfied that the new government in India would not 
be one whose authority was denied by large or powerful 
elements in Indian national life to whose coercion they 
could not be parties. Meanwhile all parties and com¬ 
munities were invited to co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The ‘ August offer' pleased the Liberals and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Moslem League did not reject it but 
demanded equal representatation with the Hindus. The 
Congress was not content to wait until after the war. It 
adopted a policy of ‘ individual civil disobedience' as a 
tnoral protest, and many Congress leaders and followers 
were imprisoned during the following months. 

A year later the Executive Council of the Viceroy was 
considerably enlarged and now has a substantial majority 
of Indian members. About the same time, a National 
Defence Council, projected with the Viceroy's announcement 
of August 1940, was established consisting of thirty members 
selected from all parts of India including the States. At its 
periodical meetings, under the presidency of the Viceroy, 
war measures are discussed. 

The attitude of the two major political parties did not 
prevent the gradual intensification of India's war prepara¬ 
tions during the first two years after 1939. Japan came 
into the war in December 1941. and in the early months 
of the following year had striking and rapid successes in 
the seas and countries to the east of India, Singapore, 
Malaya and the islands of the Indian Archipelago were 
occupied by the enemy, Burma was invaded and India was 
threatened. 

In March the British Prime Minister described the 
situation as a crists in the affairs of India and announced that 
Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the War Cabinet, would fly 
to India with a ' Draft Dedaratiou ’ on behalf of the Briti^ 
government ‘ to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard 
their land from the mena^ of the invader.’ Sir StaSord 
Cripps spent three weeks in Delhi and discussed the pro- 
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posak with the leaders of all parties as well as with the 
spokesman of the Princes. 

The declared object of the Draft Declaration was the 
creation of a new Indian Union which should ' constitute 
a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom and the 
other Dominions by common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in 
any aspect of its domestic or external aHairs.’ To this 
end it was proposed that; 

(r) Upon the cessation of hostilities, a constitution- 
making body was to be set up consisting of nominees of 
the States and elected representatives of the provincial 
legislatures. 

(a) Any province or provinces were to be free not to 
join the Indian Union and, m that case, these would be 
entitled, if they so wished, to form a Union or Unions of 
their own. 

^3) The obligations of the British Government, including 
its undertakings for the protection of racial and religious 
minorities, were to be safeguarded by a treaty between it 
and the constitution-making body, 

{4) Until a new constitution was framed, the British 
Government was to remain responsible for the defence of 
India with the help of an Indian Government composed of 
members of all parties and with the full co-operation of the 
Indian peoples. 

The long-term proposals were not acceptable to the 
Congress leaders for two main reasons. First, in the con¬ 
stitution-making body the States were to he represented by 
the nOEninees of the rulers and not by persons elected by their 
subjects. Secondly, the unity of India might be jeopardised 
by the non-accession of a province or of the states. The 
Congress spokesman, however, stated that the Congress 
was prepared to accept the short-term proposal dealing with 
the period of the war, putting aside all questions about 
the future, if a ' truly national government ’ * with real 
r^ponsibility and power ’ were immediately formed. 

The Moslem League rejected the scheme because in its 
view the primary object of the proposals was to create oiu 
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Indian Union, and the creation of more than one Union (that 
is, the Pakistan scheme) had been ‘ relegated only to the 
realm of remote possibility,* The League also disapproved 
of the method proposed for the election of the constitution- 
making body. The Sikhs protested vigorously against the 
possible severance of the Punjab from an AU-India Union. 
The States wished their treaty rights to be guaranteed as 
a condition of their taking part in the framing of the 
constitution. 

Sir Stafford CHpps had hoped that the principle of the 
Draft Declaration would be accepted apart from the scheme 
for the constitution-making b^y, and then a national 
government could be formed for the duration of the war. 
The Congress demanded a definite agreement that when a 
national government was appointed the Viceroy ivould 
ahstain from exercising his constitutional power to overrule 
it in c ase of grave necessity. This demand could not have 
been met without an amendment of the existing constitution 
by legislation which the government was not prepared to 
undertake during the war. Owing to all these circumstances 
the negotiations broke down and Sir Stafford Cripps returned 
to England. The Secretary of State then stated in Parlia¬ 
ment that though the Draft Declaration was withdrawn, its 
broad principles continued to be the policy of the government. 

The failure of the Cripps Mission ushered in a period of 
acute political anxiety and disturbance in the country. In 
July the Working Committee of the Congress passed a reso¬ 
lution declaring that British rule in India must end im¬ 
mediately, and that if the app»eal for the withdrawal of 
Britain failed, the Congress would be compelled, under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi, 'to utilise all the non-violent 
strength it had gathered since zgao.* This resolution 
created serious apprehension in the minds of all other parties 
in the country and was unequivocally condemned by them. 
But with a few dissentient votes the resolution was con¬ 
firmed on August 8th at a largely attended meeting of the 
All-India rongrejK Committee at Bombay. The foUowing 
day the Congress was declared by the Government to be an 
unlawful association and the ban still continues, Mr. Gandhi 
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and maiiy members of the Congress were arrested and placed 
under detention. A few have since been released but many 
of the leaders are still in conlmement. Mr. Gandhi 'was 
unconditionally released in May 1944 on grounds of health. 
The serious disorders that broke out in various parts of 
India in the autumn of 1942 were gradually suppressed by 
the end of that year. 

The present position of the constitutional questions dealt 
with in these two chapters best be summarised in the 
words of Mr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, in the 
House of Commons in September 194 ^ • 

‘ The broad principLes of the declaration made by His 
Majesty's Govemment, which formed the basis of the 
mission of the Lord Privy Seal (Sir Stafford Cripps] to India, 
must be taken as representing the settled policy of the 
British Crown and Parliament. These principles stand in 
their full scope and integrity. No one can add anything 
to them and no one can take anything away/ 


CHAPTER LIV 

DEFEN'Ce AKD FINANCE 

In the second world war India has been confronted with very 
diflerent problems from those with which she had to contend 
in the first. The primary need now is for inechanised 
equipment and for men capable of handling it, while in the 
last war, though equipment of a simple character was 
required, the need of man-power was paramount. In this 
war India was first threatened in the West. Later, not only 
had she to be prepared for invasion from the East, hut she 
had to mobUiw her forces to attack in the East. In the 
last war her maritime defence was left almost entirely to the 
British Navy; now she is herself making an increasing con¬ 
tribution to the naval operations of the war. The gradual 
development of India’s defence rneasurcs between the two 
wars be outlined in the following paragraphs. 

We have described in Chapters XLIII and XLVII ^ the 
changes wrought in anny organisation in India after the 
Mutiny and again early in this century. After the first 
world war approximately one-third of the army in India 
consisted of British forces with European personnel. The 
Indian Army proper, about a hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, was composed of infantry and cavalry with British 
officers. There was no Indian artillery or Air Force and 
there were very few Indians among the commissioned 
officers in the Indian Army. Recruitment for the army 
was practically confined to the northern areas of the countiy. 
The duties of the Kojal Indian Slarine were restricted to 
troop transport, port supervision and marine survey. A 
* Pp. S7I And 
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small contribution of jfioo,ooo a year was made to the British 
Navy, India also made a free grant of a hundred million 
sterling to the British exchequer towards the cost of the 
first world war. The defence budget rose to 68 crores * in 
1922; as a result of retrenchment it was reduced to 6a crores 
in the following year. 

At this time there were insistent complaints among the 
Indian public and in the legislature regarding the defence 
organisation. It was contended that the cost, which 
amounted to nearly 30 per cent, of the combined Central 
and Provincial revenues, was too high and led to the starving 
of agencies for improving the standard of life of the people. 
The commissioned ranks of the army had been formally 
Opened to Indians, but the number admitted was insignificant 
and no arrangements existed for their systematic recruit¬ 
ment and training. It was also urged that a national army 
should be built up and enhstmeot in the ranks should he 
open to all classes of the people in every part of the country. 

Measures were adopted by the Government in the years 
that followed to meet this criticism. The strength of the 
army was reduced and by the exercise of economy the 
defence budget was brought down by 1935 to 44 crores. 
Welcome relief, amounting to a million and a half sterling 
annually, was received from the British exchequer towards 
the cost of British troops in India. Arrangements were made 
for the training of selected }roung Indians at Sandhurst, and 
when an Indian Artillery and an Indian .4ir Force were 
brought into existence, Indian trainees were sent to Woolwich 
and CranwelJ. The demand for the establishment of a 
military college in India was finally met after the sessions of 
the Round Table Conference. Schools were started to pro¬ 
vide pre-cadet training. ' Indianisation ‘ of the officers' 
cadres proceeded slowly. It was first restricted to eight 
selected units and then to one division of the army. Since 
the inception of the war it has been applied to the entire 
Indian Army, and candidates for conmussiens in the Army 
and the Air Force are now recruited from all parts of India, 
The proportion of Indian to British officers is now estimated 

^ Fot the sterltR^ value ol a tnne. pkase sm footsute at p, 407, HHtt. 
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to exceed 35 per centA In the Indian Air Force, except for 
some attached R-A.F. personnel, all men and officers are 
Indians. Recruitment for the ranks of the army has been 
thrown open to all comm unities and provinces. Moslems 
constituted a little over a thiid of the Indian Army when 
enlistment was restricted to the north-western areas of the 
country. This proportion is decreasing since caste Hindus 
and scheduled castes from other provinces have been 
permitted to volunteer. 

The character of the Indian Army has been completely 
transformed in the last few years. The need for modernising 
it was realised even when the defence budget was being 
curtailed. Detailed schemes were framed which were later 
accepted with modifications by an expert committee under 
Lord ChatDeld, the British Government promising assistance 
under certain conditions. The present war began before the 
necessarj' changes could be completed. To meet the demand 
for adequate and increasing quantities of equipment and 
munitions urgent questions of industrial development were 
tackled. New factories were established, labour was trained, 
transport and storage were improved. 

Meanwhile changes had taken place in regard to maritime 
defence. The Royal Indian Marine was converted into the 
Royal Indian Navy and Indian officers were admitted to the 
executive as wcU as the engineering side. Beginning with 
half a dozen little ships, the Indian Navy has developed 
into a force of substantial sue, manned by residents of all 
parts of India. During the ^var new vessels have been built 
in India and outside. The young Indian Navy has already 
seen service as far west as the Atlantic and as far east as 
Australia. The new Indian Air Force is also winning its 
laurek in association with the Royal Air Force in the East. 

Before the war broke out the Indian Government 
realised that in order to ward ofl a possible attack pre¬ 
cautionary measures should be taken beyond the borders 
of India. The customary w^atch was maintained on the 
North-West Frontier and army contingents were despatched 

^ Ceneral IcctiiAi At thu K&st lodiii Asaarls. Htm. ^ stMtie 
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to Malaya, Aden and Somaliland. In official circles, how¬ 
ever, the idea prevailed that no expansion of India's land 
forces was necessary to enable them to fulfil the role for 
which they were likely to be required. This belief was 
rudely sbaJken by the fall of France and the entry of Italy 
into the war in the summer of 1940, which made the sea 
route to the west through the Mediterranean almost im¬ 
practicable. A recruitment campaign was started and larige 
numbers of volunteers immediately came forward. The 
shortage of shipping, the hazards of the sea, the tong sea route, 
and the requirements of other fronts made it, however, 
increasingly difficult to obtain sufficient supplies of modem 
equipment, as India was not, in spite of the measures men¬ 
tioned above, in a position to supply all her own needs. 
It was also difficult to train officers sufficiently fast to 
cope with the large numbers of volunteers. The position 
gradually improved, and the rate of enlistment was aug¬ 
mented until, at the end of 1943, the Indian defence forces 
numbered close on two million. With these troops numerous 
contingents of the armed forces of the leading Indian states 
have been embodied for service against the enemy in India 
and overseas. These contingents have been equipped 
according to modem standards and the conditions of their 
employment have been improved. Nor should we omit to 
mention the military assistance granted to the United 
Nations by the Nepalese Government and its gallant troops. 

At the same time as the number under arms in India was 
increasing the organisation of supply was strengthened in 
all directions. Except for certain special articles India 
became largely self-sufficient for her military needs and was 
even in a position to export enormous quantities of war 
material to western theatres of u-ar, An Eastern Group 
Supply Council wsa set up at Delhi to co-ordinate the needs 
and the available supplies of the Empire countries east of 
Suez. 

The Indian contingents originally sent to the Middle 
East received substantial reinforcements. Their exploits 
in Iran, Syria and Iraq and in the African continent from 
Somaliland to Tunisia are the subject of pride and glory to 
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all Indians. At the time of writing tiey are fighting mth 
distbction in Italy, but the time has not yet come tochroDide 
theli deeds in detail. Lord WavtU. who coramandcd 
Indian troojjs in different theatres of war, has recently 
acknowledged that ' it was due to the soldiers that India 
sent and the material she supplied that we held the Middle 
East and that debt must not be forgotten.' * 

Unfortunately the Indian troops sent east met a different 
and entirely undcser^-ed fate. After the treacherous aggncs* 
sion of japan the defence forces available proved inadequate 
m Hong Kong, Malay and Singapore. Indian soldiers there 
shared the evil fortune of their British, Canadian and Aus¬ 
tralian comrades and were cither killed or taken prisoner. 
More prolonged fighting oocuired in Burma, but eventually 
the Indian and British troops there also proved too few and 
too poorly supported by air power. They had to conduct a 
most arduous retreat to Assam through roadless and un- 
ligaJthy jungle country. At the same tun® large numbers of 
dvilian Indians were also evacuated to India from Burma. 
They suffered much hardship and many died on the ^y. 
The arrangements for the reception in India of the survivors 
severely taxed the energies and resources of official and non¬ 
official agencies who undertook the task. 

At the beginning of this chapter we indicated how the 
defence forces of India had been suddenly compeUed to 
swing over from the west to the east owing to the threat of 
invasion by the Japanese based on Burma. This dmger 
is no longer serious, and Allied forces, Indian, British, 
American, Nepalese and Chinese, are massing for the re- 
occups^tion of Bunna- 

These events have had important repercussions and new 
contacts have been brought about between India and the 
United States and between India and China, ^me 
American forces are based on India and large quantities^ of 
war material are arriving from America. An Indian Mission 
is now posted in the U nited States. Chinese soldiers are 
training within Indian borders; road and air communica¬ 
tions are being developed between the two countries. 

* January P M- 
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All these war cortimitnieiits coQld naturally not be met 
within the budgetary limits for the defence forces we have 
discussed above. This brings us to a review of Indian 
governmental finance ^ce the days of the first world war. 

The constitutional reforms of 1921 and 1935 involved 
fundamental changes in the financial relations between the 
Centre and the provances. The periodical allocation of 
Certain sources of revenue to the proviticeSj supplemented 
occasionally by money grants, inaugurated in the ‘seventies 
of the last century, had been made permanent in 1912. This 
system, known as ' Provincial Settlements/ had to be more 
closely defined when the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms con^ 
ferred a measure of autonomy on the provinces. They were 
then granted full control over certain heads of revenue with 
the power of enhancing or reducing taxation within those 
limits. Of the various sources of governmental income, the 
receipts from customs duties, income tax and railways were 
naturally assigned to the Centre, while land revenue, excise 
and a number of smaller items were allotted to the provinces. 
This division, however, would have left a large financia l 
deficit in the Centre, and after prolonged discussion it was 
decided by the British Government that the provinces 
should contribute varying but gradually decreasing sums to 
the Central exchequer. The provinces complained that this 
arrangement left them little scope for expand lug their income 
though they were burdened with the increasing charges of 
the ■ nation-building ‘ departments. Bengal, in particular, 
with its permanently fixed land rewnue, found itself faced 
with serious difficulties. Fortunately the position at the 
Centre gradually improved and the provincial contributions 
were at first reduced and finally abolished in 192S, In spite 
of this relief the financial resources available to the provinces 
remained narrow, and in the years following the world 
economic depression the Centre had to grant subventions 
to some needy provinces. After the Constitution Act of 
1935 came into force, the situation again altered, and the 
changes then introduced will be dealt with later. 

We may now turn to the financial fortunes of the Central 
government. For some years these were at a low ebb. We 
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have seen that the Government sustained heavy lasses as a 
result of the currency policy adopted in 1919. The effort 
to support a two-shiUings exchange rate ^^'as ultimately 
abandoned and the rupee gradually found its level at is. 6ti.. 
where it has remained ever since. Other causes still further 
aggravated the financial situation. As a result of the ex* 
penditure m the first world war there was an increase ui 
interest charges and the unproductive debt had risen, though 
this stUl remained small in comparison with that of other 
important countries. The Afghan war of 1919 
appreciable financial legacy. A se%'crE depression followed 
the short-lived trade boom which had marked the cessation 
of hostilities in 1918. Recovery in the countries which con¬ 
sumed the bulk of India's exports was slow and the external 
trade of India suffered accordingly; customs receipts fell 
sharply; prices in India were high ; labour troubles affected 
production and transport and substantial wage increases 
had to be granted to all grades of private and governmental 
employees. Heavy deficits occurred in the budgets of 1921 
and 1022 and were only partially met by increased taxation. 
These facts account both for the ^It tax controversy to 
which we have referred in an eaiUer chapter and for the 
desire expressed by the legislature for a reduction in military 

expenditure. , , . 

Happily the tide turned by the middle of the twenties. 

Industries prospered, there was a large expansion m the 
external and internal trade, and receipts from customs, 
income tax and railways showed substantial increases. The 
Government was able to devote its attention to a programme 
for the improvement of communications and other civil 

requirements. * 

The economic slump which overtook the world m 1929 
caused a fresh crisis, and its effects were felt in India for 
nearly three years. This disastrous period again coincided 
with a time of political and industrial unrest in the country. 
The prices of primary commodities which constituted the 
bulk of India’s exports suffered a catastrophic fall; the 
prices of manufactured goods imported by India also feE 
but not to the same extent. Internal trade was affected by 
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political disttirbances, Tlicre acute distress among the 
agricultural population. In some provinces, notably in the 
United Provinces, rents as well as land revenue were 
reduced. In 1931 the pound sterling went off the gold 
standard and the rupee^ which was linhed to the pound 
sterling, followed the same course. The Government was 
able to weather the storm by rigid economy, fresh borrow¬ 
ing and enhanced taxation, particularly increases in the 
customs duties and income tax. 

Another important factor which helped the financial 
position of India at this time was the outflow of gold from 
the country which began in 1931, As we have said in earlier 
chapters, the main feature of India's trade through the 
centuries was the absorption of the precious metals; India 
sold more goods than she bought, and the balance was 
adjusted by imports of gold and silver, which were largely 
absorbed in hoards. This feature, in a reduced form, out¬ 
lasted the great changes in commerce which marked the 
nineteenth century, and it culminated in 1924-25 when the 
net import of gold surpassed all records. Owing to tlie fall 
in prices during the depression, agriculture ceased to offer a 
livelihood to the peasants of large areas, and many of them 
met the position by selling their hoarded gold. The per¬ 
sistent export of gold was helped bj' the fall in the relati\’e 
value of the rupee and much, though not all of it, was 
drawn from the peasaitts’ stores of coin and jewellery. 
Economists, who had been accustomed to consider the 
accumulated hoards as a store of potential capital, regretted 
that a substantial proportion of them had been spent on 
current needs, but tbe pbenomcnon also indicated a change 
in the popular attitude in regard to the mobilisation of 
capital. 

Though temporarily checked during tbe earlier crises of 
the second world w-ar, the habit of saving has spread among 
the people at large and has been fostered by the Govemraent 
during the two wars by the issue of savings certificates and 
defence loans in different forms. The general result of these 
changes has been a marked increase in the mobility of capital 
funds throughout the countiy. The co^iperative movement 
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has played a part in this change ; in spite of some failu^ 
and Appointments, it has established itself m many parts 

of the country as a living force. 

The changes in the financial machinery of India that have 
taken place in the last quarter of a century may now be 
considered. We have seen in an earlier chapter that 
the crisis of the 'sixties, banking remamed almost entirely 
in European hands. Thirty years later the collapse of 
several small English banks through fraud or misni™j|ement 
served further to deter IndiaJis from entering the field : but 
the rise of the nationalist spirit after 1905 brought into 
existence a large number of Indian banV^. mostly of a 
modest size. A few of these survived the first world war. 
and since then new Indian banks have been otgantsed, 
several of which are conducted on sound Hues and have made 
considerable progress. Signs are not wanting that the old 
and indigenous banking methods ol the country may soon 
be transfused into a system of oational banking on wide 
modem lines. Another important development ot the 
oeriod was the amalgamation of three presidency banks 
hito the Imperial Bank of India. For a time this institution 
was entrusted with some ol the functions appropriate to 
a central bank, and it also opened a large number of new 

branches in commercial centres which were tih then destitu^ 

of modem banking facilities. A central bank m the stnet 
sense was constituted in i934 wilder the name of the 
Bank of India, and is furnishing very useful assistance to the 
currency and financial operations of the Governmmt. 

Insurance and accounting, like banking, u^d to be ^most 
entirely in European hands, but since tbe ^ world war 
Indians have entered these and other fields of financial 
acth-ity. For a time there was danger that the movem^t 
would suffer from an unhealthy growth of unsoimd smd in¬ 
competently managed institutions, but this w^ chec ■ y 
legislation imposing safeguards and supervision. Most of 
the life insurance buriness in India is at present in ^e an 
of Indian companies, but tlie major part of other forms of 
insurance is atm managed by non-Indian companies. 

The Constitution Act of 1935 introduced further changes 
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in the financial relations between the Centre and the 
provinces, The finances of the latter were now made com¬ 
pletely independent of Central control. Half the income 
tax collected by the Centre has been allotted to the provinces, 
subject to certain reservations for a temporary period and 
during the war. This has provided the provinces with an 
expanding source of revenue. In addition, the existing debt 
owed by five provinces to the Centre was completely ex- 
tinguished, while in the ease of the remaining pro\'inees it 
was coD^lidated on favourable terms. Moreover, grants- 
in-aid were to be continued for an indefinite period to four 
needy provinces—namely, Assam, Orissa. Sind and the 
North-\Vest Frontier; the United Provinces were promised 
a grant-in-aid for five years. 

The provinces utilised their independence and compara¬ 
tive prosperity by substantial reductions of land revenue 
and in some cases by a policy of prohibition which has 
naturally affected the income from excise duties. They 
have, however, imposed certain new taxes within their com¬ 
petence and have been able to allocate larger funds to 
schemes of social advancement such as education, agriculture 
and public health. 

In the Centre, war expenditure has naturally dominated 
all other issues. India has entered into a financial settle¬ 
ment with England regarding Indian defence expenditure 
during the war. In principle she has agreed to pay, out¬ 
side her pre-war normal defence expenditure adjusted in 
accordance with the subsequent rise of prices, the cost of 
such war measures as can be regarded as a purely Indian 
liability by reason of their having been undertaken by India 
in her own interests. She has also agreed to pay a lump 
sum of one crore towards the cost of Indian defence forces 
employed outside India. In actual practice many of the 
war measures referred to serve the joint interests of India 
and Great Britain and the costs are allocated in a manner 
agreed between the two governments. 

During the five years 193^-40 to 1943-44 the total ex¬ 
penditure of the Indian government at the Centre has slightly 
exceeded 1,000 crores. Of this defence expenditure has 
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amounted to 795 crores, an excess of 570 crores over the 
sum India would have ordinaiily spent on defence but for 
the war. 

India’s war expenditure during these years has naturally 
increased progressively. It is clear from what has been 
said above that the British government has also been spend¬ 
ing large sums in India for the purchase of supplies for 
various theatres of war and for the tnaintenanoe of a base 
in India for operations in the east. Ah this has been paid 
for by placing sterling into the account of the Reserve Bank 
of India. Against this the Reserve Bank has issued rupees 
lor actual disbursement. Expenditure by the United States 
government in India has led to suuilar consequences. A 
large sterling balance has in this way accumulated in 
England, thereby enabling the Indian government not only 
to repay or repatriate the whole of its sterling debt, but also 
to acquire the remaining interests of the British share¬ 
holders of a number of Indian railway companies. Never¬ 
theless a substantial credit balance in sterling is still owing 
to India. 

The effect of these operations was to increase coiresr 
pondingly the amount of currency in use in Indi a. The 
government was slow in putting into force stringent measures 
to cope with this abnormal cLrcuhition of money. The 
inflation that occurred in India to\%afds the end of 194® 
could have been met by steeply increased taxation and a 
widespread savings drive combined with price ixintrol. the 
rationing of supplies and the importation of consumer s 
goods. It is probable that the early adoption of such 
measures would have been unpopular with certain sections 
of the Indian public. Owing to shipping diftculties and 
the pobtical situation, the government found itself unable 
to implement at the proper time a full anti-in flatiou policy. 
Among otber evils, inflationary conditions aggravated the 
famine that occurred in certain parts of the country in i943> 

This question of inflation has since received serious con¬ 
sideration, and vigorous steps began to be taken in the spring 
of 1943 to reabsorb a larger proportion of the money in 
circulation. Taxation has been considerably increased, and 
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an active propaganda in support of a savings drive bas 
resulted in the imprecedented sum of 279 crores in defence 
loans being collected in 1943. Efiorts are being made to 
secure imports, and tbe goverrunents of Great Britain and 
the United States have come forward to provide gold from 
their own resources to defray their rupee expenditure. 
Supplies are being controlled and rationing has been Intro¬ 
duced in urban areas. Prices have been stabilised for the 
time being and vigilance is being maintained. 

We have been able to give only a partial outline of the 
recent financial history of India. A proper analysis will be 
possible only after the termination of hostUitiea, 


CHAPTER LV 

ECONOMIC OEVELOPMBKTS 

A HEMAEKABi^ quickeniog of the Dational fife of India has 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. This has been 
specially noticeable in the economic field. Many dcveloi^ 
ments in the means of communication have greatly facili¬ 
tated this ' speeding up.’ Under this head we may record 
first the creation of new seaports. The numerous creels and 
open roadsteads, which in earlier days had sufficed for Indian 
seaborne trade, were practically useless in modem con<Utions, 
and twenty years ago there w'ere only five really serviceable 
ports on the entire seaboard; Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
with Chittagong at one extremity and Karachi at the other. 
The gaps between these have now been reduced by the 
construction of several new harbours, such as Vizagapatam. 
Tuticorin and Cochin, with substantial benefit to seaborne 
commerce. The States have furthered this movement by 
the building of some smaller ports on the copts of Kathiawar 
and Gujarat. Indian shipping and shipbuilding have at the 
same time been developed. Down to the eighteenth century 
Indian vessels had been active in Asiatic watere and, later 
still, many of the wooden ships of the East India Company 
were built in Indian yards. India h»t this industry when 
steamships canae into vogue. Practically all the shipping 
in the Indian trade at the beginning of this century was non- 
Indian. although more than fifty thousand Indian seamen 
from Assam, Bengal and Bombay were employ^ m them. 
These men have won commendation for thdr courage, 
industry and discipline in active service in all the oceai^ 
both in peace and in war, The Legislature was anxious in 
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the early 'twenties to encourage and develop an Indian 
mercantde marine, but the only concrete step adopted by 
the Government at the time was the establishment of a 
school for nautical cadets. The present war has, however, 
given a powerful impetus to the movement. Ships regis¬ 
tered in India are increasing in number and tonnage, and 
Indian yards are busy building and repairing warships and 
merchant vessels. 

On land the railways, which had inev-itably suffered 
during the last war. have been overhauled with increase of 
efficiency. Local supplies of material and equipment have 
been developed, and in the present war Indian railway's have 
lent substantid aid to the operations in the Middle East. 
One of the striking results of India's sterling accumulations 
has been that with one exception all Indian trunk lines have 
DOW been completely nationalised. There is no longer much 
scope for new trank railways in India, but the coming of 
the motor has produced great and rapid changes in the 
mobility of the rural population. The motorbus or the 
more primitive lorry has penetrated into the villages and 
has become the most popular means of travel. The road 
system of the country has not proved equal to this new 
strain. The Centre made large grants to tlie Provinces for 
road unproi-ements, but progress has been slow. In Bengal 
particularly, owing to the nature of the country, good roads 
are few, and little has been done to develop transport along 
the rivers, many of which are silting up. An urgent need 
exists throughout India for new and improved roads and 
for a proper co-ordination of rail, road and river traffic. 

^ From the middle of the nineteenth century India has 
enjoyed a cheap, reliable and progressive system of posts 
and telegraphs. Since the first world war many trunk 
telephone lines have been erected, greatly facilitating 
internal trade. External commerce has been assisted by 
the establishment in 1926 of the beam system of wireless in 
addition to the existing cables. India, moreover. Has on 
the main route of air transport between the west and the 
east. Air liners began to arrive in India in 1927. and a 
regular air mail service between India and England came 
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into oper3,tion two years later^ Indian compames have 
organised services linking up all the large cities in the 
country* and before the present war traveUers could journey 
from India to Europe in less than three days. Aviation has 
a great luture in the counting'' in \*iew of its distances and the 
settled weather which prevails for long periods during the 
year. 

This progress in communications has not only helped in 
the development of agricultural and industrial production, 
but has also facilitated the marketing of the products. The 
agricultural policy initiated by Lord Curaon at the beginning 
of the cantuiy is now bearing fruit. The scientific stafi then 
organised were quick to realise that their imnaediate task 
was to improve the quality and yield of the crops already 
grown, and the rapid rise of the nevv science of genetics to 
wbkh India ha^ made important contributions also helped 
in this respect* The whole field of Indian agriculture was 
carefully surveyed in 1927 by a Royal Commission under the 
Marquess of Linlithgow^ and on its recommendation an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was established 
with the primary function of promoting and co-ordinating 
agricultutai, veterinary and marketing research in the 
country^ The Pro\inces and the States have co-operated 
in its work, and ample funds have been made a\'ailahie. 
Important results have already been achieved. New and 
more profitable strains of wheat have been introduced in 
extensive area^ ; much of the best cotton country, which 
prodijced only coarse fibre^ began to be cultivated with 
medium staples and* since the present w^ar commenced, is 
being sown with long staple cotton. Sugar-cane production 
has been revolutioniscdi on the basis of varieties of cane 
which have been deliberately created to replace the less 
productive type formerly grown. India has now a modern 
sugar industry capable of supplying all her owm require¬ 
ments. Valuable work has been accomplished in com¬ 
bating plant diseases and in popularising the use of ferti¬ 
lisers. Attention has been devoted to the improvement of 
liv'estock, and new marketing methods, including standard 
marks^ are being introduced* 
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The agricultural resources of India have been further 
enhanced during the period by the construction of several 
new and important irrigation canals. The waters of the 
Indus have been harnessed by the Lloyd Barrage, the largest 
work of Its kind in the world, and the agricultural potentiali¬ 
ties of extensive tracts in Sind, formerly nothing but desert, 
have been thereby completely altered. New canals have 
been constructed in the Punjab, considerably adding to 
the prosperity of that Province and adjacent States. The 
Cauveiy canab in Madras are now in operation, and in the 
United Provinces the important Sarda canal has been 
completed 

The lot of the peasant has also been ameliorated in other 
ways. Originally, in Pro\'inces where the land revenue was 
temporarily settled, the principles and methods of assess¬ 
ment could be changed by administrative regulation. Since 
the 1919 reforms, however, these regulations have been 
incorporated in statutes whicb the legblature aione can 
amend. In many cases, tbe standard of assessment has 
been substantially lowered and the interval between re¬ 
visions of as£cs.sment lias been lengthened, thus leaving a 
latter margin in the hands of the landholders and tenants. 
In all the northern Provinces new legislation has materially 
improved tenancy rights, notable instances being the 
comprehensive measures passed by the Congress ministries 
in the United Proi-inces and Bihar. In Bengal, the financial 
incidence of the permanent settlement has caused much 
controversy, and a commission was appointed to investigate 
the question. Its recommendations for the amendment of 
the system have proved too expensive for the present 
resources of tbe Province. 

Other measures also have been adopted in several 
Pro^'inces to bdp the cultivators. Feasant finance has 
always been a serious problem in India, and the lack of 
education among the rural classes has made the progress of 
the co^iperative credit movement slow and fitful. Statu¬ 
tory prohibition of the alienation of land to non-cultivating 
classes has been tried in certain areas. Another palliative 
has been recently applied in some Provinces in the shape of 
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Acts providing for the compulsory reduction of a peasant s 
indebtedness to his moneylender. It remains to be 
whether, in the absence of alternative means of borrowing, 
this procedure will not deprive the peasant of the finance 
he needs to carry on his business. 

Though much has been done for the improvement of 
agricultural production, there is as yet no ground for com¬ 
placency. It is true that the concrete measures we have 
described have helped large numbers of peasants to 
realise that profitable changes may he introduced in the 
methods they learned from their fathers. Flexibility, which 
is so essential to the success of modem agriculture, is t akin g 
the place of the old rigidity. Many other improvemmta are 
however now overdue. The p^sants* holdings continue to 
be too small and scattered for the use of modem mechanical 
appliances. Much remains to be done in the way of the 
substitution of grains of higher nutritional value for those 
at present so>m. The population, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, is growing at a rate which renders the whole 
situation extremely precarious, and any sudden or unfore¬ 
seen circumstance is liable to bring, about a severe caJanuty. 
The truth of this observation has been strikingly illustrated 
by the serious food shortage that occurred in several parts 
of the country in 1943, culminating in an acute fatnme 
followed by epidemic diseases in the Province of Bengal 
Several causes have undoubtedly contributed to this un¬ 
happy result. Until a full enquip' has been instituted after 
the restoration of normal conditions it is impossible to say 
whether what happened could have been prevented by the 
timely adoption of the routine procedure recommended by 
the experience of previous famines or by other measures 
improvised for the occasion. 

The belief was at one time held that the Lncr^mg 
pressure on the laud could be alleviated hy the diversion of 
the population to other avenues of employment and more 
particularly to industry. The great expansion of industry 
that has taken place in India ill the last few decades has, 
however, been accompanied by a large and rapid increase 
in the total population of the country, and the proportion 
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of industrial workers to agriculturists has actually dimin¬ 
ished. An increase in the production of food, and more 
particularly of food with higher nutritive and protective 
value, is as urgently necessary to-day as it was fifty years aga 

The demand for Industrial products among the rural 
classes is still limited and is mainly supplied by village 
artisans. The cottage industries of India thus continue 
to display great vitality and tenacity. The hand-loom 
mdustry, in particular, has been fostered by provincial 
govemments and ardent nationalists. At the same time 
there has been a remarkable development in the factory 
production of various classes of consumption goods such 
as sugar, matches, cigarettes, glass, cement and chemical 
products, articles which are mostly in use by the urban 
classes. The success that attended the entry of Indians 
into the cotton te^ctile industry in Bombay w'as followed in 
the early years of this century by a wider movement of 
industrial enteTprise prompted by the new nationalist spirit. 
We have recorded the establishment of the steel industry 
w^hich proved of immense value to the country during the 
first world war. There "was at the time a marked shortage 
of many articles for which India had learnt to rely on sea¬ 
borne imports, and this affected not only the life of the people 
but also the recjuirements for w'ar and defence* A com¬ 
mission appointed by the Government under Sir Thomas 
Holland examined the question of industrial development 
and made important and faT’-reaching recommendations. 
The Indian Munitions Board, organised for the purposes of 
the war, also hdpcd to develop local industrial resources. 
All the established industries of the country, textiles, steel 
and engineering, flourished during the first war, but they 
had lean times in the immediate post-war years. 

Hope had been entertained that after the war was over 
the Government w'ould follow an active industrial pohcy. 
The new constitution, however, stood in the way. In¬ 
dustries became a prQ\iiu::ial subject and the Pro\nnces did 
not possess the necessary resources in money or staff to 
pursue a policy of development. The Central Government 
also suffered from financial stringency in the early years 
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after the is-ar. The restilt was that the recommendations 
of the Holland Commission for research, technical education 
and other measures remained in abeyance. Two avenues, 
however, remained open to the Centre, and these were 
followed. The State itself in India is a large purchaser of 
stores required for civil and military purposes and for the 
national railways, and a vigorous policy of utilising and 
encouraging indigenous sources of supply for these purposes 
was adopted with very satisfactory results. The other 
line of policy took advantage of the fiscal independence 
secured under the new constitution by introducing a system 
of ' discriminating protection' devised to encourage 
industries for w-hich raw material was available in the 
country and for which labour could be trained. To obtain 
the benefit of the privilege it was also necessary for the 
industry to show that protection wrouJd eventually not be 
needed. Protection has in this way been granted to a large 
variety of industries such as iron and sted, woodpulp and 
paper, sugar and cotton and silk manufactures. In some 
of these cases it is no longer needed, but the duties are being 
maintained during the war. 

The necessity of transporting coal over long distances 
to areas where raw materials are available has often ham¬ 
pered industrial progress in India. The development of 
hydro-electric schemes is overcoming this serious drawback, 
and notable advances in this respect have been made in 
several Provinces and States. 

The vast changes in India's industrial development 
brought about by the present war cannot yet be chronicled, 
but some reference has been made to them in the chapter 
on defence. Meanwhile the need for planning and research 
has become urgent and is receiving attention.. 

Industrial and commercial developments are naturally 
linked closely together. Turning to the changes in the 
landmarks of Indian commerce, it may be noted that the 
progress of the Indian textile industry has resulted in a 
decrease of the imports of cotton textiles from Great Britain. 
The ' fiscal convention' enabled the Indian Goverrunent 
to abolish the counter^'ailing excise duties which had been 
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a long-standing political giievance among all classes of 
Indians. Fre^ controversy arose over the system of 
imperial preference which the United Kingdom proposed to 
adopt. When thi*; question was first mooted in the early 
years of the century^ the Indian Government under Lord 
Curzon had firmly held that India’s taiifi policy must be 
framed in her sole interests. 

The matter came up anew in 1932 when the United 
Kingdom expressed its intention to adopt a system of mutual 
preference among Empire countries. It was understood 
that, unless India fell into line, her export trade to Great 
Britain would be prejudiced in competition with other 
Empire countries. This would have been a serious blow, 
inasmuch as the United Kingdom was the best customer for 
India's goods. At the Ottawa conference the Indian dele¬ 
gation proposed certain preferences for goods from the 
United Kingdom in return for preferences lor Indian exports 
to that country of at least equal value, and these recom¬ 
mendations were accepted by the Indian Legislatime. This 
was followed by a commercial treaty with Japan in 1934- 
That country was in those days the principal consumer of 
India's surplus raw cotton, mostly of low grade, and it was 
advantageous to India to secure a firm trade in the com¬ 
modity. The present war has naturally rendered this 
commercial agreement inoperative, and on the restoration 
of peace the whole subject will have to be regarded from a 
new angle. 

Many changes have taken place in the nature of the 
goods exported and imported by India. Jute and tea are 
still prominent among exports, but India sends abroad much 
larger quantities of textiles than formerly, and her exports 
of raw cotton have correspondin gly declined. M anufact ured 
articles now constitute a larger proportion of India’s exports 
than in former years, and this feature is likely to be more 
marked in the future. Industrial development is naturally 
redudng the quantity and varieties of consumption goods 
imported into the country, but the need of capital goods 
sui^ as machinery and vehicles has increased and wiU be 
much larger after the war. j:\n active policy in furtherance 
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of the external commerce of the country has now been 
adopted by the Government throne^ th^ institution of a 
service of trade commissioners posted at different com¬ 
mercial centres of the world and charged with the important 
duty of promoting Indian business. 

labour questions have necessarily come to the front in 
the new conditions. The factory brought with it many 
problems which at first did not receive attention either from 
the Government or from the intelligentsia, and a sordid life 
in squalid surroundings came into existence for the workers. 
A distinctive feature of the Indian problem is that the 
majority of the workers do not yet regard the city as their 
permanent home ; they come largely from the villages which 
they revisit from time to time and to which they hope 
eventually to retire. Often the men do not bring their 
fam;iip< and town life, in crowded unhealthy tenements 
deprived of all amenities, is a disagreeable episode which is 
endured only for the relatively high wages it ofiers. The 
workers csome from distant Provinces, belong to different 
communities, and sometimes speak different languages. 
There is consequently less impetus towards combination and 
improvement than would be found in a permanent urban 
population. 

Up to the end of the first world war the factor^' workers 
were almost whoUy unorganised, and the rise in wages lagged 
far behind the sudden rise of prices. Periods of unrest 
followed, marked by many strikes ;* gradually there vras 
adjustment of wages, partly as the result of the activity 
of trade unions which now multiplied with rapidity. The 
history of the unions has been chequered; some of the 
leaders have been men with jjtrrsonal or political axes to 
grind, while the idea of discipline is still foreign to many 
of the members. There has also been much internal dis¬ 
sension in the movement. On the w'hole, however, the 
trade union has become a fact of Indian life and the move¬ 
ment is begiiming to throw up reliable and disinterested 
leaders. It has helped to secure many benefits for the 
workers, and it has had some share in influencing labour 
legislation since the first world war. 
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Labour laws in India were below modem standards when 
as a inerober of the Intemational Labour Organisation she 
found herself confronted with w'orld opinion on these ques¬ 
tions, The constitutiooaJ reforms of 1919 came into opera¬ 
tion at the same time, and the Central Legislature was 
erapawered to legislate on all labour questions except 
housing. Legislation on housing was a matter for the 
Provinces, which in addition w'ere given authority to legislate 
on all labour questions with the exception of mining, subject 
to the over-riding authority of the C^tre^ The administra' 
tion of ail labour laws, with the exception of mining, w^as 
entrusted to the Provinces, under Central contnoL As the 
provinces had very limited financial resources they were 
unfortunately often unable to provide adequate machinery 
for the enforcement of the laws. 

The Central Government undertook with considerable 
vigour the task of modemismg labour legislation. It 
received full co-operation from the Legislature and on the 
wbole adequate support from the employers. An entirely 
new labour code came into being. Acts w^erc passed for 
the regulation of factories and mines, a system of workmen’s 
compensation was introduced, trade unions were legalised 
and protected, and a tentative trade disputes law was 
enacted* But owing to fmancial stringency the Government 
abandoned various measures that had been initiated for 
enquiries and research. The appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission under Mr. Whitley {formerly speaker of the British 
House of Commons), how^ever, partially met this need, and 
the report of the Commission in 1931 formed the basis of 
further legislation. The law's already passed were liberal¬ 
ised, their scope was widened, and the regulations governing 
labour in tea plantations in Assam were remodelled. 

With the introduction gf the 1933 constitution, further 
changes took place in the powers of the Centre. WTiLle it 
still retains full control over mines, it can no longer compel 
Provinces to enforce new taws on labour subjects unless it 
grants financial aid to them. The Centre has therefore 
adopted the practice of passing model laws which the 
Provinces are free to enforce or not as they choose. It is 
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doubtful whether a. diversity of labour laws among the 
Provinces will be of advantage to the country. 

Since the change in the constitution, new ground has 
been broken in some Provinces by the regulation of labour 
in shops and commercial establishments. In Bombay a 
comprehensive Industnal Disputes Act has been passed, 
India may congratulate herself on the progress already 
achieved in labour legislation, but important gaps remain 
to be filled. With few exceptions, little has been done to 
improve the miserable conditions in which industrial workers 
me housed all over the country. They have no security 
against sickness, old age or unemployment. The conditions 
of the large nlass of landless labourers in rural localities have 
not been ameliorated or even studied. Such questions a< 
these require investigation and remedial action. 


CHAPTER LVI 

SOCIAL PROGRESS 

A LARGE increase in the population of India in the last 
twenty years has focused attention on the problen) of its 
effect on the social progress of the country. The first 
accurate census of the whole of India was taken in 189X1 
when the total population was reckoned to be z8o millions. 

In the last census, in 1941, this figure had risen to 389 
millions, a difference of no less than to9 millions in fifty 
years. There had been only a rnoderate rise in the first 
three decades of this period, the normal rate of growth being 
checked by the famines and the epidemic of bubonic plague 
and inffuenza described in previous chapters. From 1921 
onwards however there were no serious positive checks of 
this kind, and the census figures indicate a 10 per cent, 
increase between 1921 and 1931 and a 15 per (^t. 
increase in the following ten years. These rates of increase 
would not adversely affect countries where the standard of 
living was already comparatively high. But in India at 
present a veiy large proportion of the inhabitants are under¬ 
nourished, insufficiently clad and miserably housed, and 
this rapid increase of population inevitably brings in its 
train problems which may perhaps seem almost insoluble. 
Industrial and commercial development will not prove an 
adequate remedy since, as we have seen, it can at tho best 
provide a hjelibood for only a small fraction of the additional 
population. A great increase in agricultural production 
will be required even to maintain the existing standard of 
life if the growth of population continues at the present 
rate, and at first sight the outlook does not appear to be very 
favourable. The available land in India which has not ' 
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already been brought under cultivation is very limited as 
large tracts are needed for pastures and forests. The 
recLamatioo by irrigation works of the Punjab and Sind 
deserts is almost complete, and there is little scope for 
similar operations on a large scale in other areas. This 
difficulty is particularly acute in a province like Bengal, where 
in the short space of ten j'ears the population has increased 
from fifty to sixty millions. UndoubtetHy much can be 
done and is being done to increase the productivity of the 
soil, but progress can only be gradual in view of the obstacles 
already mentioned in an earlier chapter. On the other 
hand the expansion of medical relief and hygienic measures 
are brining under control epidemic diseases which have 
hitherto acted as checks to the growth of the population o! 
the country. In these circumstances it is dear that in 
order to raise the standard of living of the masses in India 
above its present low level not only is it necessary to pro¬ 
mote industrial and agricultural development, but changes 
in social habits and customs are also needed to reduce the 
present high birth-rate. 

The improvement of public health has received attention, 
but the facts disclosed by the available statistics are stQI 
unsatisfactory. The death-rate has varied between twenty- 
two and twenty-five per thousand, while the birth-rate is 
approximatdy thirty-five per thousand, and largely owing 
to the poor expectation of life of those who survive, nearly 
half of the entire population of India is under twenty years 
old. Much has been done to check the ravages of smallpox 
and cholera, but malaria continues to be endemic in most 
parts of the country and hypcrendemic in certain particularly 
unhealthy localities. Fairs and pilgrimages, bringing as they 
do large numbers of people together, are a potent cause of the 
spread of infection. Towns and cities are developing with¬ 
out planning or the provision of open spaces and there is a 
ccnseijuent increase in tuberculosis. With the development 
of communications there is closer contact between urban 
and rural localities and both suffer equally from any serious 
epidemics. Habits of hygiene based on religious injunctions 
no longer afford sufficient protection; there is need for 
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more extensive sanitary measures and for the inculcation 
of the principles of h>‘gietie and health not only for the cure 
but also for the prevention of disease. 

The governments at the Centre and in the Provinces are 
now alive to the dangers of the present situation. Health 
has been a ' provincial subject ’ since 1919 and the Ministers 
have everywhere displayed much interest in combating the 
existing eiils, but action on any large scale has been possible 
only since the recent improvement in the financial roourccs 
of the Provinces. The health organisations arc being pro¬ 
gressively strengthened and measures for propaganda and 
demonstration are being adopted. The Central Government 
has maintained a few reseait^ institutions on restricted lines 
and has recently appointed a committee to survey the 
present position and formulate proposals for the future. 

Simultaneously with the spread of sanitary knowledge, 
schemes are being developed for the provision of extended 
medical relief. The indigenoiis medical systems continue 
to be favoured by large sections of the people and are being 
modernised by the application of new methods. Western 
systems of medicine and surgery have grown increasingly 
in popularity through the last hundred years and are now 
practised in the towns by a considerable number of weU- 
tralned doctors, but the villages are too poor to be able to 
utilise their services to the necessary extent. The Provinces 
and States are experimenting with travelling doctors and 
dispensaries, and are also establishing a large number 
of stationary hospitals. All these developments will un¬ 
doubtedly bring about a rapid improvement in the health of 
the countiy', and the benefit will be apparent in the physique, 
efficiency and longevity of the workers. 

Reference has been made to the increasing contact 
between the towns and villages brought about by the 
development of communications. The drift forwards and 
backwards from the villages to the factory towns has had 
the same result There are indications of a great change 
in the mentality of the rural population, to which many 
causes have contributed. Among these is the co-operative 
movement, which is in many villages a living force. Another 
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facttJr m the early years of this period was the determination 
of the Indian soldiers, particularly in the Punjab, to raise 
their standard of life towards that of the French peasants 
among whom they had lived in the first world war. No 
doubt at the end of the present war the same motives will 
actuate soldiers and sailors in all parts of the countr>' 
when they return home from service overseas, The political 
movements of the last twenty-five years have also had their 
influence on the rural population. The spread of education 
in the villages is having an important effect on the mind of 
the villager and on his capacity to adopt new ideas and new 
methods. A generation ago the widening gap between the 
literate classes and the rural population constituted a threat 
to the future of India ; of late the gap is narrowing, and 
there are signs of the devdopraent of more reasonable rela¬ 
tions between country and town than those which had come 
down from the eighteenth century'. 

The towns are growing rapidly in number and size. 
More than one-eighth of the entire population of the country 
now live in towns, while in the Province of Bombay over 
a quarter of the people are town-dwellers. Industrial and 
commerda! development has naturally brought about this 
increase in the urban population, and some of the principal 
towns display an abnormal growth. In over a dozen cities 
the population has increased more than fifty per cent, in the 
last ten years, and the Census Commissioner has observed 
that urbanisation is proceeding ' with all the drawbacks of 
lack of control, squatters' freedom and general squalor.' ^ 
His predecessor had stated that in 1931 * over a third of the 
population of Bombay sufiered from gross over-crowding. 
Improvement trusts are operating in some of these cities, 
but dearly there is need everywhere for long-term planning 
and stricter control. Reasonable sanitary conditions should 
not be permanently sacrificed, specially as unhygienic con¬ 
ditions in the cities now soon affect the villages, The urgent 
need of establishing new industrial centres instead of ex¬ 
panding the already overgrow'U cities is also apparent. 

* Ceiisiu of IndUi 1941, Vot, I, p, 

* Cennu Rupert 1931. 1 . P- J*- 
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Educational activities are providing an unportant 
additional link between urban and rural localities. Formerly 
literacy was largely confined to the upper and lower middle 
classes in the towns, but it is now extending downwards in 
the towns and outwards into the villages. Since the 1919 
retonns the Provinces have been very active, and notable 
pr^[res3 has been achieved in Bombay, Bengal, Madras and 
the Punjab, tliough other provinces like Bihar and the 
Utiited Provinces have still mudt leeway to make up. Some 
of the States, such as Tiavancore, Cocbin and Baroda, are 
the most advanced parts of India in elementary education. 
Literacy is now progressing much more rapidly among 
women than among men, though the percentage of literate 
women is still much lower than that of literate men. Taking 
India as a whole, nearly onofifth of the male population can 
now read and write, but only one in every twenty women 
can do so. This disparity, though still excessive, is rapidly 
becoming less marked, and this is the most hopeful feature 
of Indian social progress. In the past the two main ob¬ 
stacles in the way of elementary education in India were 
finance and the i^ucity of qualified and suitable teachers. 
The govemments in India are now ready and willing to 
provide adequate finance, while the gradual spread of 
literacy in the villages, specially among the women, is 
helping to create a reservoir from which teachers can be 
drawn and trained. No doubt is entertained by competent 
observers that the reluctance of the villager to send his 
child to school has completely disappeared from most parts 
of the country. The efforts made in the past to extend 
elementary education in rural localities did not provide a 
curriculum to meet the needs of the village lad but only 
made him desirous of becoming a townsman. That problem 
still remains, but much study accompanied by many experi¬ 
ments is being devoted to its solution. 

A similar difficulty has confronted Indian educationists 
desirous of reforming the present methods of secondary edu¬ 
cation. In the past all secondary school students aimed at 
entering a University and securing a degree. The majority 
failed to do either, and the lack of technical or x'ocational 
qualifications together with the very narrow range of 
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openings available to persons with a purely literary train¬ 
ing caused in ordinary times serious unemployment. The 
growing industries of the country need an increasing number 
of skilled craftsmen imbued with the desire of rising to the 
higher grades of employment, while modem agriculture 
requires men properly qualified to organise and improve the 
resources of the laa^ A distinct trend is now noticeable 
towards an adequate development of vocational and tech¬ 
nical education, and a number of properly equipped institu- 
tioos have been established. The present war has imparted 
a powerful stimulus to this movement, and bojra and youths 
who are being trained in many centres for war factories 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the future industries of 
the country. An appreciable number of prommng young 
workers have also had the advantage of training for a period 
in the industries of the British Isles. These men will provide 
a nucleus in India for the dissemination of new ideas and new 
methods in craftsmanship. Improved facilities arc now avail¬ 
able in the country for Mgher education in engineering and 
other branches of technology. In addition, the govern¬ 
ments of the Provinces and States have followed a liberal 
policy of sending suitable students to Europe and America 
for technical and technological training. Most of these 
young men have secured theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the right kind and have found employment in Indian 
industries, thus serving as a desirable link between the 
industries of the east and of the west. 

.The universities of India have undergone many changes 
in outlook and organisation in the last twenty-five years. 
An expert commission under Sir Michael Sadler, appointed 
during the first world war to enquire into the constitution 
of the Calcutta University, made a wise and elaborate survey 
of the whole field of secondary' and university education. 
Their recommendatJons have bonie fruit in the reorientation 
of the work of the older universities and in the establishment 
of several new universities of a modem type, in the Provinces 
as well as in the States. Indian uDivcrsitics no longer 
confine themselves to mere examinations of college students 
but, with a very few exceptions, are themselves teaching 
institutions, with or without some constituent colleges, and 
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their aim is to foster research aod scholarship while providing 
a corporate life for the students and the staff. Much vala- 
able work is being accomplished, specially in subjects such 
as the sciences, economics, history and philology. Links 
have been established with learned bodies in Europe and 
America, and the work of Indian scholars is receiving recog¬ 
nition in all parts of the world. One aspect of the new 
devclopinents deserves particular notice in an account of 
Indian social progress. The universities have thrown them¬ 
selves into the study of Indian economics, and thus coming 
into closer touch with the facts of Ufe they have grasped 
that the problem of national poverty must be solved in the 
villages. Realising that better farming and better living 
must go hand in hand, many of the younger university 
students, both men and women, have turned their attention 
to social questions and rural problems and are actively co¬ 
operating in the movement popularly known as ' village 
uplift/ 

Indian universities are, like similar institutrons in other 
countries, developing profe^onal education. Law has 
always been a popular study in India, and until recently 
the law colleges attracted most of the students alter they 
graduated, but there are now many young men taking 
up engineering and technological subjects. India already 
possesses several well-equipped schools of medicine, but 
their number needs to be still further increased and the 
facilities for clinical research enhanced tf a sudicient 
supply of qualified physicians is to become available for^he 
rural population. 

An educational problem which has been engaging atten¬ 
tion in India is the medium of instruction in the secondary 
schools and coUeges. Until a generation ago the text-books 
were all in English, which was also the language in which 
the students were taught in the coUeges and many secondary 
schools. This has resulted in providing a medium of com¬ 
munication common to educated persons all over the country, 
but naturally the creative and critical faculties of the 
learners have suffered. In most provinces, instruction in 
secondary schools is now given in the language of the 
locahty, while English is taught as a compulsory second 
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language. The main object of Macaulay and Bentinck in 
deciding that, eacept in the primary stage, education 
should be imparted in English has now been fully achieved. 
The contact with the west secured by the spread of English 
education has wonderfully vitalised the chief Indian lang- 
uages. They have become the vehicles of flourishing 
hteratureSi in prose and verse and are now used for the 
composition of historical, technical and scientific works of 
value and originality, 

A similar development is taking place in the newspaper 
and periodical press. Those written and printed in English 
enjoy a circulation among readers in all parts of India, but 
the needs of the Provmces and more particularly of the 
villages are supplied by eacellent periodicals and by many 
newspapers published in the provincial languages. 

Many of the contributors to these periodicals are women. 
A promising feature of secondary and university education 
in India is the rapidly increasing number of girls who now 
attend the schools and colleges, many of them distinguishing 
themselves in competition with men students. Women 
now form no inconsiderable proportion of those who are 
taking to literary or scientific res^rch on the one hand, and 
to professional education on the other, and they are also 
prominent in other branches of cultural progress in the 
country. In the period under review there has been a 
renaissance of Indian arts, m painting and music, drama 
and dancing, and among the exponents of these arts are to 
be reckoned many gifted and well-trained women. 

This remarkable movement among women and girls is 
naturally exercising a deep influence on social habits and 
customs. The most striking difference which a casual ob¬ 
server would notice between the India of thirty years ago 
and the India of to-day is the breakdown of purdah or the 
seclusion of women. This custom, which obtained among 
the higher and middle classes of the north, will probably 
disappear completely in another generation. Along with 
this change much-needed reforms in marriage customs are 
taking place. The age of marriage among men and girls is 
gradually rising, and the minimum age has been fixed by a 
law recently passed at eighteen for men and fourteen for 
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girls. The re^marriage of Hindu widows, which was formalty 
legalised nearly a hundred years ago, is now more frequent 
than was the case at the beginning of this century and is 
not unknoun in the most orthodox families. Polygamy, 
though legally permissible for Hindus and Muslims, was 
practised only by a very small minority in both communities. 
Social opinion is now definitely array^ against the custom, 
and women of both communities are leading the crusade 
for its abolition. 

These changes in the status of women in Ind^ have been 
largely brought about by women themselves, and although 
at present confined mainly to the middle classes, they cannot 
fail to produce corresponding changes among the poorer 
classes in towns and villages. Women have always exer¬ 
cised a great though unobtrusive infiuence on social life in 
India, and the new ideas will gradually affect the outlook of 
the entire people. There is reason to believe that as a 
result a solution of the population problems discussed 
above will be reached. The child-bearing age is already 
being narrowed and there is a growing desire for a higher 
standard of life ; it may be hoped that while the birth-rate 
will decline, the children of the future will be healthier 
and will grow up to a more robust manhood. 

Important changes are also to be noted in other aspects 
of Indian social life. Caste restrictions are being relaxed in 
all parts of the country: a Hindu is now free to choose 
almost any occupation be likes, and the limitations concerning 
food, drink and social contacts with people of other castes 
are far less strict than they were formerly. All the indica- 
tiO'ns point to their gradually becoming obsolete, A 
greater rigidity has persisted in the rules prohibiting mar¬ 
riage between persons of different Hindu castes, but the 
reformed Indian legislature has legalised such marriages and 
they are now fairly common. 

The social changes we have described began before the 
first world war and have since gathered momentum, bringing 
the sexes together in the open life of India. The principles 
of freedom and progress have won the day and are likely to 
bring about even more fundamental changes tn Indian 
society. 


CHAPTER LVTT» 

CoxsTTitmoN'Ai, Questions ; Tkisd Phase 1942-^1947 

One result of the Cripps Mission was to show how wide and 
ftindamental the divergence of aim between the Congress 
and the Moalem League had oow become. Throughout the 
following five years this continued to thwart all endeavours, 
both by the British authorities and by the party leaders 
themselves, to find a basis of agreement, and eventually 
rendered the partition of India inevitable. It is therefore 
convenient at this point, for a better understanding of sub¬ 
sequent events, to summarise brieSy the attitudes of the 
two parties towards each other and towards the British 
Government as it had developed by 1942. 

The first aim of the founders of the Indian Kational Con¬ 
gress bad been tbe fusion of the diderent elements of India's 
population into one national w^hole; and though the hulk 
of its membership was Hindu it consistently claimed to be 
a noD-commimal body, and did in fact always include some 
mfiuential Moslems such as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who 
was its President in 1942 and again in 1945-46; in its 
rejection of the Cripps proposals it emphasised (w*htle dis¬ 
claiming any thought of compulsion to prevent secessions) 
that it was wedded to the unity, as well as the freedom, of 
India. As regards freedom Congress policy had passed 
through three stages; in 1907 the moderate section pro¬ 
nounced self-government within the British Empire to be 
its objective; in 1927 under Gandhi's induence and after 

* Id the DAW Ch&ptMn LVlI and LVin. thit boflprr^c of 

MaMtma anxl befi&re the nacn^ of OaDdhi and JiimBii 

mpectivdy have bfwa omittAd. Ttiop are nosv histoork cMraqtors and 
JfUGh prrfbEtft tuve UcDtiy bccnmA uaneceasocy. 
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shedding its Liberal tncmbeis it became finally committed 
to the goal of complete independence, and ultimately In 
the * Quit India.' resolution of August 1942 (p. 501) to a 
demand for immediate independence. Its attitude to the 
problem of Mostem-Hindu antagonism, when the growth of 
this feeling could no longer be ignored, was that it was a 
by-product, and even a deliberate creation, of British rule, 
and that if only the British would relinquish power and 
responsibility, the Indian parties would then succeed in 
settling their domestic differences. 

The Indian Moslem League, founded in 1906 to promote 
^loslem interests, extended its objectives In 1913 to include 
some form of sdi-govemment for India. In that year it was 
joined by Mahomed Ali Jinnah, a congressman, who became 
its President in 1916 and made the Lucknow Pact with the 
Congress (pp. 454-55). This common platform did not 
survive the non-co-operation campaign of 1919-22, which 
caused a rift in both parties (p. 476), and the outbreaks 
of communal violence which followed. Communal tension 
further increased in view of the prospect of further constitu¬ 
tional reforms, and in 1929 all the Moslem parties agreed 
upon a programme drafted by Jinnah for preser\'ing Mos¬ 
lem minority safeguards and also for complete provincial 
autonomy and for increasing the number of Moslem provinces 
and the strength of the Moslem position therein. In 1934 
Jinnah again became President of the League. He hoped 
for co-operation \vith Congress, as in 1916, and for the forma¬ 
tion of Congress-League ministries in the provinces. But the 
Congress as the National Party, after its sweeping victory in 
seven provinces in the 1937 elections, entertained hopes of 
absorbing the League. It formed single-party governments, 
and required that any Moslem members of them should he, 
or become, congressmen. The League deeply resented this 
rebuff and was completely and permanently antagonised. 
Jinnah re-organised It to win the support of the Moslem 
masses, and it became an active political force in opposition 
to Congress, and in particular to Congress Moslems, winning 
an impressive number of hy-elections in the Moslem con¬ 
stituencies. At the same time it passed wholly under the 
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direction of Jinn ah who ^vas re-dccted to its presidency in 
each successive year. As regards its attitude to the British 
Government, it drew level with Congress in 1937 by dedaring 
for the establishment of foil independence in India ; and in 
the following years entrenched itself in the position that it 
was the only body qualified to represent Moslems, and that 
as such and on the basis of the proviso to the British offer 
of 1940 (p. 4<i9)* it had the right to a full voice in any plan 
for a future constitution. Aiter 1937 the League's own policy 
swung rapidly away from an Indian federation of autonomous 
units towards the thesis that the Moslenos were a separate 
nation entitled to form an independent State. In 1939 it 
declared that Moslem India was ' irrevocably opposed to 
any federal objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of democracy 
and that India was composed of various nationalities and 
did not constitute a national State. The Lahore resolution 
of 1940 (pp. 495-96) dearly contemplated partition. It 
was \fague as to the extent of the areas daimedp but at the 
time of the Cripps Mission Jinnah indicated that the Pakist an 
claim included the whole of Bengal and the Punjab* 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission some moves were 
made within the Congress towards reconciling the League. 
In April 194^ Mr* C. Raj^of^ilachari of Madras proposed 
consultation with a view to agreement on the basis of 
acknowledging the claim to separation if the League per¬ 
sisted in it when the time came to frame a constitution. The 
AlMndia Congress Committee rejected these suggestions 
and resolved that it could not agree to any proposal to 
disintegrate India by giving liberty to any component part 
of it to secede. But Mr. Rajagopalachari persevered, and in 
March 1943 during Gandhi's detention obtained hh personal 
approval of a draft formula for a Congress-League settle¬ 
ment. This proposed that the League should co-operate 
in forming an interim governmentp and that* if and when 
the British relinquished ptjwer, contiguous Moslcm-majority 
districts in the north-west arid east should be demarcated 
by a commission^ that in th£^ the issue of separation 
should be decided by plebiscite^ and that in the event of 
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separation an agreemerit sbould be made for safeguard Jug 
defence^ commerce, commiinicarion^ and other essential 
subjects. In July 1944 Jinuab criticised these terras as 
being dependent on too many uncertainties^ but accepted 
an invitation from Gandhi himself to meet him. Long 
discussions ensued in September between the two leaders* 
Jinnah clothed with authority from the League Council* 
Gandhi acting as a private indi^’idual prepared to use his 
influence with Congress. These aroused considerable hopes, 
but the results were disappointing * the talks began at cross 
purposes and ended in agreement to differ* They helped, 
hovrever, to clear the ground of misunderstandings and define 
more precisely the basic differences between the parties, 
which were three-fold : the territorial extent of a separate 
State and the method of deciding this : the measure of its 
sovereignty, and last and most important the timing of 
its establishment. Jinnah claimed for Pakistan the Punjab* 
Sind. North-West Frontier Province* Baluchistan* Bengal, 
and now also Assam, within their eristing boundaries 
(though subject to adjustments subsequently agreed to be 
necessary). He argued in effect that the hundred million 
Moslems of India, with their distinctive ways of life and 
thought already felt themselves to be, and were, a separate 
nation, and that this conception should be embodied in 
separate statehood with an adequate teITitQ^y^ which, since 
it could not include all of them, should comprise each of the 
two large zones whore they constituted an over-all majority 
of the population* Gandhi rejected the two-nation theory 
and insisted that, if Moslem Indians in some provinces and 
in parts of otheis wished to live in separation from the rest 
of the Indian family* the wishes of all the inhabitants of 
the areas in question must first be ascertained. Secondly, 
Jinnah desired total separation without any limitations on 
Pakistanis sovereignty save such as she might afterwards 
accept by international agreements for security and neigh¬ 
bourly behaviour* whereas Gandhi proposed that provision 
should be made In the treaty of separation itself for the 
administration of subjects which must necessarily continue 
to be matters of coraraon interest, a propusaJ which seemed 
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to imply some federal or joint authority for these subjects. 
The third source of disagreement u'as the question whether 
Pakistan should be established after the withdrawal of the 
British or, at latest, simultaneously there^nth. Gandlii in 
accord with accepted Congress doctrine held that the freedom 
of India from foreign domination \ras a pre-requisite for 
practical steps to settle the Hindu-Modern problem, and 
that Congress and League should first take common action 
to achieve that single objective. Jimxah described this as 
putting the cart before the horse ; he insisted that a|[reement 
for a Hindu-Moslem settlement should precede mdependence, 
and that the establishment of Pakistan must itself form part 
of any joint demand for the mdependence of the peoples of 
India. 

Meanwhile there bad been no break in the general political 
deadlock resulting from the ' Quit India ’ resolution and 
the detention of the Congress leaders. Lord Wavctl became 
Viceroy in the autumn of 1943, and had first to devote his 
attention to the measures urgently needed to cope with the 
Bengal famine before beginning to consider the possibilities 
of easing the poUticai situation. But Gandhi was given an 
opportunity of making representations against his detention, 
and some correspondence followed between him and the 
Viceroy, who urged that Congress should abandon tion-co- 
operation and join in helping India's economic and political 
progress. In some further correspondence after his release 
Gandhi revived the proposal made hy Congress in April ti> 43 
(p. 501}, that a national government responsible to the 
Central Assembly should be formed. This proposal had to 
be rejected for the ^une reasons as before, but in doing so 
Lord Waveli suggested that good progress might be made 
if the Indian leaders would co-operate in a tiunsitionaJ 
government within the existing constitution, first reaching 
agreement in principle on the method of framing a new 
constitution; and that preliminary' work on the latter might 
then begin at once, thus shortening the period of transitional 
govemment after the war. The Ghandi-Jinnah talks which 
followed soon after this shewed the difficulty of such an 
agreement in principle between the two major parties. But 
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the limited objective of a satisfactory interim goverament 
was seriously studied in the winter of 1944-45 “ non-oihcial 
circles. Thus the Congress leader in the .•Vssembly, 
Bhulabhai J, Desai, made some tentative suggestions for a 
Congress-League agreement to the League deputy leader, 
Ltaquat Ali Khan, who personally thought them a possible 
basis for discussion if an approach to Jinnah were authorised 
by Gandhi. These suggestions were that each party should 
nominate an equal number of members of a Cabinet which 
would function within the existing constitution but on the 
understanding that it would not seek to use the Viceroy’s 
reserve powers in order to enforce measures refused by the 
Assembly. About the same time a committee under the 
Liberal leader. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, recommended to 
Lord Wavcil amendments of the constitution to provide for 
an interim government of Indians commanding the con¬ 
fidence of the parties in the legislature, and to extend the 
powers of the latter and eliminate the official dement from 
its composition. This committee also made suggestions in 
regard to the future constitution-making body and indeed 
the future constitution itself; it vms opposed to Pakistan, 
and favoured the principle of Hindu-Mostem parity of 
representation but only if the Moslems agreed to give up 
their separate electorates. 

At the end of ;Mareh 1945 Lord Wavell ^-isited London 
and had lengthy consultations with the British Government, 
which on June I4tfa issued a statement of their policy. This 
re-affirmed the Cripps offer of 1943 and expre^d the hope 
that Indian leaders might be able to agree on a procedure for 
determining India's p4.>rmanerit future form of Govemment; 
meanwhile the British Govemment realised that the war 
with Japan and the planning of post-war economic develop¬ 
ment required a relaxation of political tension and the 
co-operation of all sections of the population, and to this 
end suggested the following provisional changes within the 
framework of the existing constitution. All members of 
Viceroy’s Executive Council except the Commander- 
in-Chief should be selected from among leaders of Indian 
political life and should include equal proportions of Moslems 
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and of Hindus {other tixm those belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes),^ Lord Wavell was to call a conference of political 
leaders from the centre the provinces and invite from 
them a list of names from which to make his selection. The 
conduct of the ordinary external affairs of Eritish India was 
to be in the hands of an Indian member {instead of the 
Viceroy being in direct charge of them as had been the 
practice) and the Indian Government could send fully 
accredited representatives to count ties abroad. It was 
hoped that as a consequence of co-operation at the centre 
there would be a resumption of responsible government in 
the provinces where the Congress ministries had resigned, 
and that in all provinces governments would be based on the 
participation of the main parties. 

Lord Wavell in a parallel announcement in India 
described the proposals as a stride forward^ and while mating 
it dear that they in no way prejudiced the final constitu¬ 
tional setUementp stated that one important task for the 
new Council would be in due course to consider the means 
by which agreement on a future constitution could be 
achieved. He forthwith inWted to a conference at Simla 
the Presidents of the Congress and of the Moslem League 
and other political leaders from the central legislature and 
the provinces. Those members of the Congress Working 
Committee who were still in detention were released, and 
the Congress P^ty decided to take part in the Conference. 
Gandhi had also been invited and w^nt to Simla though he 
decided not £0 participate formally in the proceedings. The 
Conference opened on June 25th and accepted the proposals in 
principle, but ended in failure because it was unable to agree 
about the composition of the Council; the Moslem League, 
in accordance with its claim to be the only representative 
Moslem organisation, sought an assurance which Lord 
Wavell was tmable to give that all the Moslem members 
would be members of the League. 

Shortly after this a Labour Government took office in 
the United Kingdom. It adhered, like its predecessor, to 
the principles of the Dcclamtion of 1^42, and was able in 

* See p. 4^85- 
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view of the end of the to initiate an effort to solve the 
whole constitutional problem on that basis. The Cripps offer 
had contemplated that a constitution-making body should 
be set up immediately after the war and the provincial elec¬ 
tions which would then be necessary, and that, unless some 
other form were agreed upon, it should be composed of 
persons elected on a system of proportional representation 
by the new prov-incial assemblies together with representa¬ 
tives of the Indian States. With the end of the war the 
time was ripe for an endeavour to carry out this intention 
and as a preparatory step to hold general elections ; during 
the war there had been none to the central assembly, nor to 
the provincial assemblies and it was in any case desirable to 
renew these bodies and obtain an up-to-date representation 
of political opinion. On September tgth, 1945 Lord W'avell 
announced the British Government’s proposals; immedi¬ 
ately after the elections he was to bold discussions with 
representatives of the new provincial assemblies and of the 
Indian States to decide the method by w*hich a Constituent 
Assembly might be formed (whether as proposed in the 
Cripps offer or otherwise) and its powers and procedure, and 
was also to take steps to form an interim Executive Council 
which would have the support of the main Indian parties. 

The ban imposed upon Congress as an unlawful associa¬ 
tion (p. 501} had bc;cn lilted after the Simla conference, and 
in September its All-India committee met and passed a 
number of resolutions. These criticised the new British 
proposals as a mere repetition of the Cripps offer designed 
to cauw delay, re-affirmed the ‘ Quit-India ’ resolution of 
August 1942, declared Congress policy to be negotiation 
when possible and non-violent direct action if necessary, 
and decided to contest the elections on the issue of immedi¬ 
ate transfer of pow*er. As regards any right of separation 
from an Indian union, in order to clear up a discte^ncy 
between the earlier pronouncements the Working Com¬ 
mittee adopted a new resolution which laid its emphasis on 
the unity of India but contained a proviso' that no terri¬ 
torial unit inhabited by a homogeneous people would be 
forced to stay in against its will. The Moslem League also 
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entered the elections oa a platform of opposition to the 
British proposals, concentrating on the Pakistan issue and 
claiming that this should be settled before constitution- 
making began. 

Thus the first reactions in India to the new British 
initiative were to sharpen the opposition between the 
principal parties, and seemed to offer little prospect of 
coHjperation either in planning a new constitution or in the 
tasks of government during the transitional period. The 
British Cabinet was anxious to dispel suspicions of its pur¬ 
pose and make its full significance dearer* It accordingly 
arranged in December that a Parliatnenitary inter-party 
Delegation should visit India to make pecsonal contacts 
with leading Indians and convey to them the general desire 
of the British people that India should speedily attain 
independence as a partner in the British Commonwealth. 

The results of the elections, which were held in the cold 
weather of 1945-46. confirmed beyond question that the 
pohdes of the two patties had the support of the masses 
of their respective constituents. In the " general' con¬ 
stituencies the Congress had an overwhelming success 
against such opposition as was offered by Moderates, the 
Hindu Mah^bh^ or other groups. In the sepamte Moslem 
constituencies the League substantiated its claim to be the 
mouthpiece of Moslem opinion by winning all these seats in 
the central and in four of the prorinciai assemblieSp all but 
two in Bengal and a large majority of them in each of the 
other provinces except the North-West Frontier Province 
where it improved its position but where Congress hdd the 
majority of the ^ats; the anomalous strength of the Con¬ 
gress in this Moslem-majority province was due to the 
support of a widespread Pathan nationalist movement 
which since 1931 had made common cause with it against 
the British. After the elections ministerial govemments 
were formed in all the provinces for the first time since 1940; 
during the iotorvening period they had existed sometimes 
in only four, and at no time in mote than six of them. 
Congress govemments now again took office in most of the 
provinces. The League w-as able to form a government in 
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Bengal and a precarious one in Sind ; m the Punjab there 
was still a coalition government of Hhidus, Sikhs and non- 
League Moslems. 

For the British Government e\'ents since September 
I9 j} 5 emphasised the difficulties of finding some basis on 
which Indians could work together in building their future 
constitution, and at the same time the necessity of making 
every effort to do so ; the cleavage between the two great 
parties was more pronounced than ever; each had defined 
its policy and received an emphatic endorsement from its 
electorate; cross currents and moderating influences were 
weaker. On February 19th, 1946 (when the results of the 
elections to the centre and to some of the provincial assemb¬ 
lies were known) ilr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, 
announced that in view of the critical importance of forth¬ 
coming discussions the Cabinet had decided with the full 
concurrence of the Viceroy to send out three of its own 
members. Lord Pethick-Lawrence (Secret aiy of State for 
India], Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander, to seek, 
in association with the Viceroy, an agreement with leaders 
of Indian opinion on the principles and procedure relating 
to the constitutional issue. In a speech in the House of 
Commons on March isth he empba.<iised that t he purpose was 
to help India to set up the machineiy for making her own 
decision on her future ; he added that he hoped she might 
choose to remain within the British Commonwealth with 
the advantages which this offered her. hut that she was free 
to choose othenvise if she wished. 

The Cabinet mission arrived in India on March 34th and 
after long separate discussions with leadens of the Congress 
and Moslem League succeeded in bringing them together in 
conference under their respective Presidents, Maulona Azad 
and Jinnah. No progress could be made on machinery 
without considering also the broad basts of the future consti¬ 
tutional structure; independence in union implied a single 
constituent body; independence subject to partition pre¬ 
supposed two separate ones. Though in the Conference 
each party was prepared to make some concessions, it 
proved impossible to close the whole of the gap hetwWn 
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them* Eventually therefore on May i6th the mission and 
the Viceroy with the approval of the Brttisb Government 
published a statement giving their own conclusions on the 
fundamental issue of partition and outlining a plan both 
for policy and machinery which they recommended as 
coming nearest to reconciling the snews of the parties. 
Impressed by the Mostems' genuine fear of becoming subject 
to a permanent Hindu majority at the centre, the missioti 
first carefully examined the possibility of a separate and 
fully sovercigti state of Pakistan, either consisting of the 
six whole provinces claimed or alternatively ^nhned to 
Moslcm-majority areas; for the full claim it had been 
argued that this territorial extent was necessary for via¬ 
bility, but it would mean that nearly 45 per cent, of Pakis¬ 
tan's population would be non-Moslem including large 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab and a majority in 
Assam, and the minion considered that the basic argument 
in favour of Pakistan was equally valid for excluding non- 
^loslcm areas from it. On the other hand a compromise on 
the latter basis was at that time quite unacceptable to the 
League ; and the mission abo were averse from the partition 
of Bengal and of the Punjab, each possessing its own lan¬ 
guage and tradition, and the bisection of the Sikh community 
which it would entail. Moreover against either altematix'e 
the mission had to weigh the administrative and economic 
reasons for preserving the unity of India, especially in 
respect of defence and communications, and the didicultics 
that Pakistan itself would be divided into two ividely separ¬ 
ated zones, and would inherit one or both of the two most 
vulnerable external frontiers and be insuflicient in area for 
a defence in depth. 

The mission therefore turned to other methods of securing 
Moslems in control of their own vital interests, and recom¬ 
mended a constitution on the folloiving lines. There \vas 
to be a Union of India, but its functions would primarily 
be restricted to Foreign Affairs, Defence. Communications 
and the finance required for these subjects ; all others would 
belong to the provinces, but provinces should be free to 
form ‘ groups,' with group executives and legislatures, and 
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each group could detennme which provinciEt subjects 
should be tukeo id conmion ; there would thus be a three- 
tier constitution [so far as the group system was adopted}— 
first a centre with mmimum powers, next group govera- 
ments to administer subjects excluded from the centre but 
transcending provincial boundaries, such as economic 
planning, and last the individual provinces ; the prov'ision 
for grouping would enable contiguous Moslem provinces to 
consolidate, and also in general help to counter the danger 
of fragmentation which would result from provincial auto¬ 
nomy coupled with so narrowly restricted a centre. As a 
further safeguard for Moslems, any motion in the Union 
legislature which raised an important communal issue would 
reqoirc the consent of a maiority of the representatives 
voting from each of the tw'o major communities. Moreover 
the constitutions of the Union and of the groups were to 
be subject at ten-yearly intervals to reconsi^ration if 
demanded by any province [a provision which was taken 
by the League at any rate to imply liberty to secede from 
the Union], 

On the problem of the Indian Stat^ the mission recorded 
a separate memorandum. The)’ pointed out that when 
British India became independent (whether inside or outside 
the British Conunonwealth) the old relationship between 
the Crown as paiamount power and the rulers could not 
continue. The void caus^ by its disappearance would 
have to be filled ei ther by a federal relationship bctW'cen the 
new government and the States or by particular political 
arrangements. Looking to the future the mission hoped 
that the States would strengthen their position both by 
levelling up their standards of administration and by intro¬ 
ducing representative institutions where these did not 
already exist, and that the smaller ones would form or join 
administrative units large enough to be fitted into the new 
constitutional structure. During the interim period it 
would be necessary for the States, with the help of the Crown 
representative if desired, to start negotiations with British 
India for the future regulation of matters of common con¬ 
cern especially in the economic and financial fields, and to 
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arrive at an rnidmtanding with the probabla successor 
authorities that the existing axrangements on these matters 
should continue until new ones were completed. Mean¬ 
while the mission assumed for the purpose of its own plan 
that the States as well as the provinces would be embraced 
in the Indian Union, and that they would retain all powers 
other than those which they ceded to it. The precise form 
which the States' co-operation with the new government 
would take was to be a matter for negotiation during the 
process of constitution-making. The Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes welcomed all these proposals^ 
They endorsed the recommendations for internal reforms 
in the States, decided to appoint representatives to a joint 
consultative committee with the centra! government to 
reach agreement on matters of common concern* and ap- 
pointed a negotiating committee to represent the States in 
the makingf of the Union constitntion. 

The mission devised an appropriate machinery, making 
a constitution on the broad basis which they had described. 
There would be a constituent assembly composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the pro\nnces, and at a later stage of the States 
also* in the proportion roughly of one to a millioii of thetr 
populations. Imtially the States would be represented by 
their negotiatmg committee. The allotment of seats to 
each of the eleven major provinces would be divided between 
the ^ general' {i.e. mainh' Hindu and the Moslem com¬ 
munities (and in the Punjab the Sikhs also) in proportion 
to their populations in the province ; the representatives of 
each community^ in the provincia Uegislative assembly, 
’voting separately* would elect its allotted number of mem¬ 
bers of the constituent assembly. This assembly would at 
once hold a preliminary meeting to settle formal business 
and would then divide" itself into three sections consisting 
of the representatives of three groups of provinces : tb^ 
first representing the solid block of six Hindu-majority 
provinces^ Madras^ Bombay, the United Province, Bihar^ 


1 For thjMC Qurpoics all pci«>ti5 whD were m^t Miulfma or Sikhs 

in thf ‘ ctiinTnuliity ; for example it mdudKl tb< devcti 

EumpeMi mninbeni of the Denjpil Le^iilative AsssmWy. 
deckled tD take nD part in the eicetiom 
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the Central Provinces and Orissa, would be overwhelmingly 
Hindu; the second would represent the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province and Sind and would have a Moslem 
majority’ over Hindus and Sikhs (though some of the Mos¬ 
lems might be pro-Congress) and the third section would 
represent Bengal and Assam together and would have a 
small Moslem majority, though Assam by itself was mainly 
non-Moslem; there were to be added to the first section 
one representative of each of three minor (Chief Com- 
msssLoners’} provinces and to the second section one from 
British Baluchistan. Each of the sections thus formed was 
to proceed (by a simple majority unless otherwise agreed) to 
settle constitutions for the provinces in its group, and to 
decide whether there should be a group constitution, and, 
if so, with what provincial subjects it should deal. This 
procedure, which for the initial purpose of constituti<mH> 
planning definitely arranged the representatives of proWnces 
in a Hindustan-Paldstan pattern, was an essential feature 
of the plan for an over-all compromise between the parties, 
on the basis of which the mission could carry out its t irs t 
duty of setting a constitution-making machinery in motion. 
But an important safeguard was provided which preserved 
the essence of the optional grouping implied in the mission's 
sketch of the ewntual constitution ; any province after the 
first election under its new constitution was to have power 
through its newly elected legislature to opt out of miy group 
in w'hich it had been placed. 

The Constituent Assembly was to re-assemble as a whole 
to settle the Union constitution and was to be free to make 
its own decisions, but any proposal to vary the basic pro¬ 
visions of the plan, or raising an important communal issue, 
would require a majority of the representatives of each of 
the two major communities who were present and voted. 
In dealing with the problems of fundamental rights, the 
protection of mlnarities and the administration of backward 
areas, it would be assisted by an Advisory Committee ap¬ 
pointed at its preliminary meeting to report on these matters 
and advise whether they should find their place in the 
provincial, group or Union constitutions. For the period 
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of constI'tution-makitig, the mission and the Viceroy desired 
that the central administration of India shotdd be carried 
on fay an interim government resting on the support of the 
major parties with Indian leaders in charge of all portfolios' 
tnduding Defence as well as External AHaiis, and that this 
tran^tionaj goverainent should have the greatest possible 
freedom in its direction of affairs though independence was 
to wait tiQ the new constitution came into operation. 

The sincerity of the British desire and purpose to ensure 
the early mdependence of India was dearly proved by the 
patience and sympathy with which the mission had laboured 
to promote agreement between the two parties, and, when 
this faJlL-d, to work out a most satisfactory compromise. 
In commending their plan to the Indian leaders and people, 
they pleaded that even though it did not completely satisfy 
all parties it should be accepted and operated in the spirit of 
mutual accommodation and good will which statesmanship 
demanded, and asked that the danger of -idolence and dis^ 
turbance which lay in the alternative to doing so should be 
seriously considered. The first response of the major parties 
to this appeal was remarkably favourable when compared 
with the extreme positions which they had originally taken 
up. The Moslem League had entered the conference forti¬ 
fied by the proceedings of a convention of League members 
of provincial legislatures held in April, at which the demand 
for Pakbtan and a demand for a separate constitution¬ 
making body had been unanimously urged in most uncom¬ 
promising language, and the participants had individually 
pledged themselves to their cause and to obedience to the 
League in any movement launched by it for the attainment 
of their goal. But though so deeply committed, the League 
was now willing to co-operate in the proposed machinery; 
it regarded the compulsory grouping of provinces in sec¬ 
tions as an adequate substitute for entirely separate bodies, 
and in a resolution of June 6th accepted this scheme, in the 
hope that it would ultimately result in the establishment 

“ III thft British Parliami^t had removed the pirvkttiA 

^atutory UmitAiitid andtr which thre^ mfoibiriis of tbo Vkoroy's Coundl 
had to « pcTwns with officuL experience. 
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of a complete sovereign Pakistan, while reserving the right 
to revise its attitude at any time during the progress of 
constitution-making. The Congress had been aiudous for a 
stronger centre with powers extending to currency, customs 
and planning as wcU as a general power to take action in 
grave emergencies, ft had propos^ that the constituent 
assembly should first draw up such a constitution and that 
only after this the provinces might of their own accord form 
groups to consider other matters. It strongly obfected to 
the initial automatic grouping into sections, especially on 
behalf of the North-West Frontier Province with its congress 
government and Assam with its Hindu majority, and held 
that in practice the representatives of a provincial assembly 
could not be compelled to enter a section against their will. 
Neverthelete after much discussion with the Viceroy and 
the mission, the Congress resolved on June 25th to join the 
constituent assembly, though adhering to its own interpreta¬ 
tion on certain points, namely that there was scope for 
enlarging and strengthening the central authority and for 
ensuring the right of a province to act according to its choice 
in regard to grouping. Among the Sikhs on the other hand 
first reactions were entirely unfavourable to the mission’s 
proposals which they regarded as a virtual acceptance of 
Pakistan. At first the Sikhs refused to follow the Congress 
lead, but later on they decided to agree to work the plan. 
Meanwhile the decisions of the two main parties encouraged 
hopes of getting the constitution-making maebinery started, 
despite the senous differences between their objectives and 
their interpretations of some of the provisions. 

The question of the composition of the interim govern¬ 
ment, however, again proved intractable, as it had done a 
year previously, and eventually led to a deadlock in the rest 
of the plan. The League were anxious for parity of represen¬ 
tation with Congress. But in the new context of prospec¬ 
tive independence the Congress objected in piindpte to a 
hard and fast rule of parity as being a dangerous precedent. 
It was also very anxious, as a national organisation, to main¬ 
tain its right to include a Moslem among its own nominees, 
but this was precluded by the League’s contention that all 
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Moslem representatives must be selected from the League, 
In view of the obstacles to an agreement, the Cabinet 
mission and the Viceroy in a further statement of June i6tb 
again took the initiative. They proposed the names of she 
Hindu members of Congress, one of whom might be reckoned 
as representing the Scheduled Castes, five members of the 
League, a Sikh, an Indian Christian and a PUrsee; an 
assurance was gi\fctv to the League that no decision on a 
major communal issue could be taken by this government 
without the assent of each of the main parties in it. The 
statement also announced that if the major parties, or either 
of them, were unwilling to join in a coalition on these lines, 
the Viceroy intended to proceed with the formation of an 
interim government as representative as possible of those 
willing to accept the mission's statement of May i6th. The 
Congress, in their resolution of June 25th, which accepted 
the mission's long-term plan, rejected the proposals on the 
interim government. The mission (which had to leave 
India at the end of June) thereupon decided that in accord¬ 
ance with the announcement of June i6th a representative 
interim government should be formed as soon as possible, 
but that further negotiations to this end should be adjourned 
for a short interi'ai while the elections to the constituent 
assembly, which had already been put in train, were taking 
place. Simultaneously, however, the League decided to 
join the govemmeut already proposed and Jinnah took 
strong exception to its postponement. He held that the 
long-term plan and the interim proposal hung together as a 
coherent whole, which had been accepted by the League 
but not by the Congress, and that the announcement of 
June i6th meant that in the circumstances which had arisen 
the Viceroy ought to proceed forthwith to form an interim 
government of those wdling to join it; failing this, he urged 
that the elections to the constituent assembly should be 
postponed. It was not possible to give him satisfaction on 
either point, nor to dispel these misunderstandings and 
suspicion of the motives of the adjournment. The League 
was disturbed by this incident to an extent wrhich seemed 
disproportionate to the occasion. The underlying cause. 
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however, lay in the supreme importance which each side 
attach!^ to the inteiijn government and (espcciaHy in the 
case of the minority community) to saieguarding the 
sec^ty of its own position in it. If the League was barely 
Mtisfied with the proposal of June i6th. it was not prepared 
for additional concessions which it might be asked to make 
in fu^er negotiations to satisfy Congress. Moreover as 
regards the ionger-temi proposals the League was seriously 
distmbed by the Congress reservation in regard to grouping 
and feared that this might wreck the plan at its inception- 
fears which were not unjustified as this matter became one 
of decisive importance at a later sUge. The combined 
result of these fears and suspicions was to estrange the 
Leape, and it gradually withdrew from effective co-operation 
in the mission's plan. 

Lord W a veil on July 22nd again made proposals for an 
mtenm government similar in composition to that proposed 
in June, hut with the proviso that it would not be open to 
either party to object to names submitted by the other, and 
without any formal condition requiring the assent of both 
parrite on communal issues since this was in any case im¬ 
plicit in the idea of a coalition. The League declined to ioiu 
on these tei^ and at the end of the month the Leiue 
Council resolved to withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet 
misflons plan, and to resort to 'direct action,' when this 
mght be deemed necessary, for the achievement of Pakistan 
In Au^st the President of the Congress, Pandit Nehru, was 
invited to make proposals for an interim government and 
after he had sought the League's co-operation without 
succe^. a government was formed of prominent congress¬ 
men and some non-League Moslems as well as representatives 
of the smaller communities, vrith himself as Vice-Chairman 
It the Viwroy's hope in forming this government that 
the League might afterwards be persuaded to join it. The 
Lea^o declared August 15th as ' direct action ' day, Tliis 
^followed by an outburst of grave communal disturbances 
m Calcutta Further serious outbreaks of violence, though 
thi^as rondemned by the leaders of both parties, follow^ 
in Bengal and soon afterwards in Bihar; Bombay and the 
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United Provinces were also affected. The Viceroy renewed 
his efforts, eventually with success, to bring the League into 
the government, and on October T5th this was reconstituted 
with five League nominees under loaquat Ali Khan 
the place of three Congress members. The League thus 
obtained its share in the control of the centre. But as an 
experiment in co-operation the government was a failure 
since it lacked any real unity or harmony of purpose. The 
first meeting of the constituent assembly, which had been 
elected with League participation in July and August, had 
been postponed but was now fixed for December gtb. This 
threatened to bring to a head the vexed question of grouping 
on which the Congress adhered to its reservations, holding 
that each province had the right to dedde both as to its 
grouping and as to its own constitution. The League pro¬ 
posed t^t the meeting should be indefinitely postponed, 
and when this was negatived by Congress decided to boycott 
the assembly. In the hope of overcoming this impasse, 
conversations were held in London between the British 
Government, the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and Baldcv 

Singh (Sikh member of the Indian Government), Jinnah 
and Liaquat Ah Khan. These failed to bring the parties 
to an agreement. The British Government, however, 
reaflBrmed that it was an essential part of the Cabinet 
mission's plan that, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, the decisions of the assembly's sections on pro¬ 
vincial constitutions and grouping should be taken by a 
simple majority vote of each section; and they urged the 
Congress to accept this T»’iew and so open the way for the 
League to participate in the assembly. They pointed out 
that if a constitution were framed by an assembly in which 
a large part of the population was not represented, the 
British Government could not contemplate forcing it on 
unwilling parts of the country, and that the Congress also 
had declared itself against such enforcement. But the dead¬ 
lock continued. The Congress demanded that the League 
should either enter into the constituent assembly or resign 
from the interim government. The assembly met on the 
date fixed without its Leagne representatives, and instead 
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of dividing itself into sections proceeded to deal with the 
^nerat basic principles of the Union constitndon, while 
the League denounced its resolutions as ffiegal and invaUd. 
In February the League proclaimed a non-violent campaign 
ag^st the unionist government in the Punjab which led to 
serious communal rioting; in March the ministry resigned 
and the governor had to take charge of the administration. 


CHAPTER LVTII 

PAmmON AND TH£ TRANSFER OF POWER 

Since the cxtnitinued di^nsbns between the parties made 
it impossible for the constituent assembly to function in 
the manner intended, and it was essential to bring a danger¬ 
ous state of uncertainty to an end, the British Govemment 
on February aoth. 1947 issued a new statement of their policy 
in regard to the transfer of power. They announced that 
they intended in any case to take the steps necessary to 
transfer it into responsible Indiaiii t^ds by June 194S at 
the latest, and that preparatory measures would have to be 
taken in advance of that date ; they still desired, if possible, 
to transfer it to authorities established by a constitution 
worked out by a fully representative assembly as proposed 
by the Cabinet mission ; but if it should appear that such a 
constitution would not be ready within the time limit, they 
would have to consider to whom the powers of the centrd 
goverrunent of British India should be handed over, whether 
as a w’hole to some form of central government, or in some 
areas to the existing provincial governments, or in such other 
way as might seem most reasonable and in the best interests 
of the Indian people. At the same tim e the appointment 
of Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy was announced. 

The definite determination to transfer power by a fixed 
date left no room for any lingering doubt of British sincerity 
or for excusing Indian dissensions on this ground ; and it 
brought home to both parties the real necessity and urgency 
of finding some basis of agreement before the time limit 
expired. Lord Mountbatten's instructions were to en¬ 
deavour first to obtain an agreement on the basis of the 
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Cabinet mission's plan for a United India, and if by October 
he considered that there was no prospect of this, to report 
as to the steps which he advised for handing over power by 
June 1948. When he arrived on March zznd, 1947, the com¬ 
munal situation was still threateJiing; the rioting in the 
Punjab bad recently readied its height, and disturbances 
had started in the North-West Frontier Province also. In 
a short speech at his swearing-in ceremony he referred to 
the urgency of the tasks ahead and appealed to all to avoid 
any words or acts which might increase communal bitter¬ 
ness. Shortly afterwards a joint appeal was issued by 
Gandhi and Jinnah denouncing the use of force for political 
ends and calling on all communities to refrain from acts of 
violence and disorder and to avoid any incitement to such 
acts. The Viceroy was soon engaged in intensive discus¬ 
sions with political leaders and others, and found them 
unanimous on one point—that in order to stop communal 
strife and restore a peaceful atmosphere, it was essential to 
reach a decision, and announce it as early as possible, on 
the question how and to whom power was to be transferred, 
and thus put an end to the uncertainty which was itself an 
incentive to disorder. The Viceroy first endeavoured to 
obtain a decision of this question in the sense of the Cabinet 
mission's plan for au ali-India union, as being ideally the 
best solution. But the essence of that plan was agreement 
between the parties; there could be no question of com¬ 
pulsion, and it at once became obvious that there was now 
no prospect of obtaining such an agreement. The Moslem 
League and the Congress had indeed at one tune each agreed 
to work the machinery of the plan, but with different 
objects and diBcrcnt interpretations—the Congress in hopes 
of strengthening the central authority and avoiding the 
automatic grouping of provinces, the League provisionally, 
in reliance on the grouping system, and without ever 
abandoning its ultimate objective of a ' complete sovereign 
Pakistan.' It ivas now quite unyielding in its demand for 
complete partition, and it was clear that no other solution 
would be accepted peacefully. Partition therefore was the 
only alternative to coercion, and Lord Mountbatten next 
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turned to Congress to see whether it would be prepared to 
surrender the idea] of a united India. The pohey of Con- 
gTEsSj as embodied in its resolution of September 1945, was 
against coercion. For the sake of p^ce and the certainty 
of an early transfer of power, it was now prepared to agree 
to the unfortunate necessity of the division of India, pro¬ 
vided that the peoples of non-Moslem areas were not 
included in Pakistan against their will. This was the 
principle of self-determination which Gandht had stressed 
in his talks with Jinnah in 1944. It was bound to involve 
partitioning Sengal and the Punjab, which isas scarcely 
less disagreeable to the League than partitioning India was 
to others, but could be defended by the same logic. In the 
end, for the sake of peace and the early achievement of a 
sovereign Pakistan, Jinnah and the League acquiesced in 
a reduction of their ftiU territoriai ctaim. There were also 
other considerations favouring a compromise which may 
naturally have given cause for reflection on both sides. If 
the unity of ah India could only be preserved as a loose 
confederation with a centre too weak to check centrifugal 
tendencies, there was a danger not merely of division but 
of fragmentation; and for the League the abatement of 
their territorial claim was made easier by the reflection that 
the inclusion of large hrecondlablc elements in Pakistan 
might be more a source of weakness than of strength. 

Meanwhile at an early stage in his discussions Lord 
Mountbatten himself reached the conclusion that partition 
on the basis of popular consent was the only fair and prac¬ 
ticable solution of the problem and the one which offered 
the best chance of acceptance. Accordingly, while still 
consulting the political leaders on points as they arose, he 
provisionally prepared for eventual consideration by all the 
parties concerned a plan of partition and machinery for 
ascertaining the popular will. At the beginning of May this 
was submitted to the British Government and in the latter 
part of the month he went to London for consultations on 
it. In the form which it finally took as part of the Plan of 
June 3rd it contained the follovring provisions. There was 
to be no interruption in the work of the existing constituent 
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assembly which contained the majority of the representa¬ 
tives of all the provinces except ^ng^, the Punjab, Sind 
and British Baluchistan; but con^gent provision was 
made for a new and separate constituent assembly to 
represent the peoples of Moslem-majority provinces and 
areas, who might opt to join it by decisions taken through 
the provincial assemblies elected in 1946 or in two cases by 
referendum. In Bengal and the Punjab the issue of parti¬ 
tion was to be decided by their assemblies sitting separately 
in two parts, one part representing the Moslem-majority 
districts {as indicated by the 1941 census] and the other the 
rest of the province ; a simple majority vote by either part 
for partition was to be decisive, after which each part vrould 
decide whether to join the existing constituent assembly or 
the new one. The Sind legislative assembly and British 
Baluchistan would also take their decisions as between 
these two alternatives. As regards the North-West Frontier 
Province, two of its three representatives were already 
taking part in the existmg constituent assembly, but in 
view of geographical and other factors it was to have an 
Opportunity, if the Punjab was partitioned, of reconsidering 
its position through a referendum to the electors of its legis¬ 
lative assembly. Similarly, if Bengal was partitioned, a 
referendum would be held in the contiguous Hoslera- 
majority district of Sylhet in Assam to decide whether it 
should be amalgamated with eastern Bengal, The detailed 
boundaries of new provinces resulting from partition were 
to be investigated and demarcated by Boundary Com¬ 
missions on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority 
areas of I^Iosleins and non-Moslems within the districts, and 
taking other factors into account. The membership and 
terms of reference of these commissions were to be settled 
in consultation with those concerned. 

The essence of the plan was to ^ovide machinery by 
which Indians themselves would decide on their future 
constitutional arrangements. Unfortunately a decision to 
partition the Punjab was bound to cut across the important 
Sikh community owing to the pattern of its distribution in 
the province. The Viceroy anxiously considered whether 
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any solution was possible which would keep the Sikh com¬ 
munity more together. But in March before his arrival a 
resolution by the Congress on behalf of the Sikhs had been 
received expressing their w’ish that the Punjab should be 
divided according to predominantly Moslem and non- 
Moslem areas, which in fact meant on a line nearly bisecting 
tbeir onn community. That was at a time when the 
Cabinet mission's plan for an alt-Indla government (which 
the Congress hoped to strengthen) was still in the field. 
Now that division of the Punjab would probably involve 
its partition between two separate states the case was some¬ 
what altered. But in any case under the partition plan it 
was not possible to preserve the imity of the Sikh community 
without departing from the basic principle of division by 
areas to meet the wishes of tbe two major communities. It 
could only be hoped that as a key community in Punjabi 
politics the Sikhs might be able to improve their position 
by negotiation with the other parties. It was arranged that 
the terms of reference to the Punjab Boundary Commission 
should be drawn up by a committee nominated by the party 
leaders including those of the Sikhs. 

The part of the plan so far described satisfied the need 
for an early answer to the question to whom the British 
should transfer power. A further question, to which 
different consideiatious might apply, was the timing of the 
transfer. Was this to wait until the constituent assemblies 
had completed their work and duly constituted governments 
were ready to receive it, or until the prieparator>' work of 
setting up separate administrations had proceeded far 
enough to ensure a smooth transfer to provisional govern¬ 
ments ? W'as the date announced to stand or to be antici¬ 
pated ? At the time of the Cabinet mission's plan the 
British Government had contemplated retaining their 
responsibilities under the existing constitution until a new 
one was made by a constituent assembly in which Congress 
and League co-operated and the dispute between them was 
thus settled. But there was no longer the same reason for 
delaying the British withdrawal when once the dispute 
between the parties was settled by an agreement to separate. 
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Moreover there was now a time limit for withdrawal, and 
there was in any case hardly time enough for the constituent 
assemblies, especially the new one, to ivork out satisfactory 
constitutions before J une 1948. The «ew has been strongly 
held, however, in st>mc well infonned quarters, that in order 
to ensure a smooth and peaceful trausfer, the British with- 
draw-al should har-e been deferred until the important 
administrative changes involved in partition were well on 
their wav to completion. The main administrative serv'ioes 
had been built up on the basis of a united India, and it was 
certain that the task of dividing them, while at the same 
time maintaining the efficiency of the civil administration, 
w'Otild be difficult and complicated- On the other hand 
there were the considerations that the acceptability of the 
partition plan rested largely on its promise of early inde* 
pendence; that it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
keep the interim ooalitian government together ; and that 
the settlement itself might be jeopardised by a delay in the 
transfer of power. In any case the decisive factor in the 
problem was that the major political parties had repeatedly 
emphasised their desire for the earliest possible transfer of 
power, the British Government were in full sympathy with 
this desire and there was no constitutional obstacle to 
meeting it. Lord Mountbatten suggested, and the British 
Government agreed, that pending new constitution^ arrange- 
ments, pjower ootdd be transferred on a Domimon status 
basis by the simple expedient of continuing the Govemment 
of India Act of 1935 with the amendments necessary for 
this purpose. It was therefore proposed to transfer power 
during 1947 on thiji basis cither to one or to two successor 
authorities according to the results of the measures pre¬ 
scribed for ascertaining the popular will. 

This plan for the transfer of power was approv^ by the 
British Government after their consultations with Lord 
Mount batten, and was supported by all parties in Grrat 
Britain. On his return from London he invited the Indian 
party leaders to a joint meeting, and asked them to accept 
the plan as one which, though it could not wholly satisfy 
the principles of any of them, was a fair solution and the 
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best that was possible in the interests of the colllltr>^ In 
this spirit it was accepted by the Confess leaders^ the Sikh 
representative, Baldev Singh, and also by Jinnah vdih 
a^urances that he w^ould recommend it to the Moslem 
League Council for their confirmation. The plan was 
accordingly announced in the statement on Indian policy 
of June 3rd, 1947.^ Tlie Viceroy had a separate interview 
with Gandhi, who as the champion of Hindu-Mc^lem unity 
was specially distressed at the prospect of partitiou, and he 
too acquiesced in the plan as being the only basis cm which 
Hindus and Moslems had been able to reach agreement, 
and at the meeting of the AITIndla Congress Committee on 
June 14th he spoke in favour of the resolution confimting its 
acceptance. 

After the announcement of June 3rd preparations were 
at once connncnced for the administrative changes which 
partition would involve. A committee of the interim 
government was set up, and tow'ards the end of June was 
replaced by a Partition Council with an enlarged authority 
and membership, to deal with dvil issues, including the 
tTunsfer of public assets and liabilities, Agotement w*as 
reached on the principles and procedure to be adopted for 
the division of tJie Indian armed forces and their reconsti¬ 
tution as separate Dominion forces. As a precaution 
against outbreaks a joint Ind^>'Pakbtan military force was 
formed for despatch to areas of potential trouble. On 
July rgth the interim government %vas reconstituted on the 
lines of separate provisional administrations for India and 
Pakistan. A joint Defence Council was inaugurated under 
Lord Mountbatten's chainnaiiship to provide for future 
consultation on major defence problems between the tw'o 
Dominions. 

The results of the steps prescribed for ascertaining the 
popular will w%re in favour of the incorpomtion in Pakistan 
of the Moslem-majority districts of Bengal and the Punjab 
the provinces of Sind and British Baluchistan, the North' 
West Frontier Province and Sylhet. These steps were com¬ 
pleted in time to enable the British Parliaineiit to enact on 

* Cmd. 7f 
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July i8th an IndUn Independence Act setting up two 
independent Dominions of India and Pakistan as from 
August isth, X947. This Act gave fuU sovereign powers to 
the Legislature of each Dominion, to be exercised in the 
first instance by their constituent assemblies, both for 
making new constitutional provisions and in other matters ; 
pending new provisions the Government of India Act, I 935 i 
was to provide an initial constitutional basis subject to the 
express provisions of the Independence Act and to other 
necessary alterations i up to the end of March 194^ at the 
latest the Govemors-General were given wide powers to 
issue orders both for makiTig such alterations and for 
dividing the administrative machinery * authorising the 
temporary continuanoe of existing services and activities 
and other transitional purposes. WTien the Independence 
Bill was drafted it had been hoped that for the initial period 
of transition an effective co-ordinating link between the 
governments of the two Dominions might be established by 
the appointment of Lord Mounthatten as Governor-General 
of each of themp and the Act included an enabling provision 
to cover this possibility* But this was not tisedp as on the 
Pakistani side it was eventually considered desirable that 
Jinnah should become Governor-General of the new State 
from its inception, though the decision that nevxrtheless 
Lord Mountbatten should still remain as Govemor-General 
of the Indian Dominion was welcomed by the Pakistani as 
well as by the Indian leadcrs. 

The Independence Act also brought to an end the King s 
suzerainty over the Indian States and the existing agree¬ 
ments with them and also those with the frontier tribes, 
thus leaving the new Dominions free to negotiate fresh ones* 
The plan of June jrdi 1947 had related only to British India. 
As regards the Indian States the policy announced in the 
Cabinet mission's memorandum of Jfay 1946 (p. 54 ^) 
remained unchanged* Sortie of the Princes* following the 
lead of the Maharaja of Bikaner, bad sent representatives 
to the constituent assembly; others following the Nawab 
of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, had hesi¬ 
tated to do so pending a settlement of the dispute between 
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the parties- With the approaching transfer of power and 
consequent lapse of the old relationship between the States 
and the Crown, urgent consideration had to be given to the 
position of the States ■ and it was desirable, if possible^ in 
the interests of ail conceded that some form of federal 
relationship should be established between the individnal 
States and either India or Pakistan as might be appropriate 
in \iew of geographical and other factors. In order to 
facilitate this on a uniform basis, the Viceroy circulated a 
draft instrument of accession for discussion ; this in the 
form it received at the end of July pn>\dded for accession 
lu respect of Defence, External Affairs and Communications. 
There w^ere in all about 563 States, the great majority of 
which were geographically linked with India. By August 15 th 
all the States, with the exceptions of Kashmir. Hyderabad 
and Junagadh, had signified their accessions either to India 
or to Pakistan. The transfer of power also entailed the 
lapse of agreements on matters of common concern to the 
States and British India, by virtue of which a system of 
co-ordinated administration of such matters had grown up. 
The accessions in respect of communications ensured con¬ 
tinuity of administration in one important field, but there 
were many other technical subjects, such as customs and 
transit, in the financial and economic fields^ on which new^ 
agreements would have to be made between the States and 
the successor authorities. The Independence Act pro\ided 
for continuance of the old agreements until denounced by 
either side ; but the States w^ere also advised to enter into 
• standstill agreements' with the new authorities for the 
continuance of existing arrangements till new ones could be 
made. Tw'o States Departments were set up in readiness 
for partition to conduct the relations of India and Pakistan 
respectively with the States. 

The end of British rule and the creation of two new and 
sovereign States, freely associated viiih others within the 
Commonwealth, is a natural point at which to bring the 
present work on the history of India to a dose. The transfer 
of power, dimly foreseen by Elphinstone as a desirable con¬ 
summation, was the fruition of a policy consciously pursued 
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for thirty years since the Montagu announcement of 
August 20th, 1917 : but the roots of that policy stretch back 
to an earlier epoch in the history of British India. The 
first foundations, on which it afterwards became possible 
to build a political structure culminating in self-government, 
are to be found in the solid administrativfi work and material 
progress, and above all in the growth and fostering of liberal 
ideas, which were characteristics of British rule since the 
first part of the nineteenth century* The former provided 
the requisite basis of political and economic security; the 
latter made a more direct contribution, by attracting the 
natural genius of the Indian people towards the de^'olopment 
of that type of political self-consciousness which could only 
be satisfied by national freedom in the form of parliamentary 
democracy. Throughout the later proces of political 
evolution, tilt towards its end, the unity of India was 
impHctt in the objective of Indian freedom. But one great 
obstacle to the attainment of this objective was the difficulty 
of reconciling the legitimate claims of the majority with 
those of the large Moslem minority. As independence drew, 
nearer, the natural fears and stresses between them grew 
more acute, until Indian nationalism ultimately engendered 
a separate Moslem national self-consciousness. In the 
Cabinet mission plan a supreme effort w'as made to produce 
a synthesis. But when this failed, independence in separa* 
tion became, by the consent of both parties, the only 
practicable conclusion. 
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JhanAl, 158, 353 
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under Turka, *36, 157* 1&4, 163, 
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179, 30 S; Akbar, 323-7 '• 
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281-4; British, *97-lo»i 317- 
318. 333-S. 339 . 3 “=^. 
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Landboldfr;, 157. 267, 284, 198^ 
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363, 402, 413* 424 
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Lnclcnow. 289. 370. 371 
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Lytton« Lord. 376, 403. 406^ 436 
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246, 267.270-3, 378,. 279, 309-11: 
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490, 530 
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Magbtrates (BriUihJ, 3*3, 316* 4l4 
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Mah^if Sindhuk 382. 310^ 319^ 320 
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Mahmud of Chatnl. 147, I4S 
Ifflifrip moral priadple. 54. 459 
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Makbui, 170, tjt 
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Malacca^ 198. 200, 346 
Malaria, 380, 420. 527 
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Mongols, 15S, 16©, 1-61, 163-5, *7®* 
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Mtiosoan, the, 3, 4 ; amd famine 
Mootagn, Mr. E. S-, 455, 456 
MoplaJha, 5. 135, 4^ 
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44 ® 
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Moslem Lnstitotioiu, etc, I Me* 
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4®^^ 493^* 49®''5^] F nnd wm: 
eflortp 49ft ; Pakiataii* 496, 501 
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Muhammad, Bohmanl Icings 176 
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144 

Muhjrnitufld, eoii of Balhan, 161 
Mohammad, eon of Tughluhn 167- 
170 

Muhammad Gb6if* 152, 153 
Muhammad Hakim, 209, 216 
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^fusketty* xox, 203,223 
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Mutiny^ the, 366-71 
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NSlandA, ]o<9, [37 
N^tnA PhadiiAvis. 308, 323 

* Nana Sahih,^ the, 370 
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Nanda dynasty, 4Sp 49 
Napolcou 310, 326 
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NflAirnddln MahmDd, 160 
Nata], 381. 442, 443 
National Defence Cotmd!, 499 
Nadonalism, 391-7^ 399.42^32,431 
Naval povrer, 237^ 260 
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Navigation, lulaod* J* 286.336 
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NAyaka, 244 
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Oligarcbici, 38 
Omichnfld* 275 
Ophir. 72 

Opium, 128. 288, 408. 417^ 466 
Orissa, 38, 117, 267, 353, 49a, 497 
Ormot, 200, 248 

Ottawa Agreement x 932 ...470* 474, 
522 

Oudb; early, lee ICcHaia; inde^ 
pendent, 266, 177, 17S, 306, 307, 
319 . 3^9 ; Bridita, 353, 353. 359, 
360. 370, 371 
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Chitnni. Sir 37^ 

Ovcrlud raute, Ui^, 354 

Oto 133 

"P^LMUkVA^, 63 , 69 
Fiiatiag^ art of, ^3, iSS, 
ijii 3^®. 355^ 4+<>- S33 
P^kbtan, 496, jiJl 
Pila dyiwstj'^ iij. it4. *=3^ *49. 
tjo 

PallavMv fla. S7, loi, (13+ 116 
PauMilifiJa, ji, &J, 63 
Flndus, 36 

Plndya kingdqin, 63+116,173,174 
Pinipat. batDeficld, 305, 115, ^63 
PaxamauDtcy IBntidi)* 324, 352- 
487- 4^ 

Parliament qad India, 263, 294 . ^^ 5 . 

31*. ;J*3- 333. 35$. 371. 373- 4 ™n 

423. 43^ 473r 4^^* 4S*. 4^. 4^8. 
30 a 

PanuHtuiT:, Supransfl Bang, 194 
raneo^w 5*^ *32, 134^ 3J4+ a^. 339r 

378*38® ^ ^ 

E^tAb SLaghp RAm, 3|3 
ParthiaD9, 65. 69 

* Pamv« nslatuc^,' 473* 47’6 
Patna, 4S, 86, 89, 91, 377 
Pattala. 74 
Pawlr dynasty, 131 
P&acnclc Tyrone, thn, 141 
Pearls. 74, 283 
Penal Code, the, 392, 43* 

Pepper trade, 74. 135. i97-3®i 
PerniaiiGnt Settlement, the, joo* 
317. 31** 333- 335- 3**- 3*® 
PffKcntlciD, 9ip 109, tiii 240^ 330* 

PeoiA* 44, 43- 6S, 8a, 117. 233. 34*. 

267, 268, 327* 315- 349. 4^5 
FcMan Gulf, 73, 73, 443 
Ferslan lan^age aad litemtnre. 1 89, 
22 9 p 303. 3^ 

Peshawar, 76, 139, 337 
Peshwis, the, a66, 307. 339 p 37® 
Pewmism, ai, 40, 42 
Festilenccr 380 

PhLIesnphy l in the Rlgvtda. i4J 
tfipdu^ 20, 3ip 33, 67^ 123,187' 
lelamic, iS^ 
phoenkiHJis* 73 
Pilgrimage, 130, Iji. 3^7 
PindlUia, the, 328 

Piracy^ aal, 201, MS* *33, 160, 
261: 

nague, 380^ 410, 43 i, 432. 443 
Ptantiiig lystcd, the, 385-7. 434 
Plajsey, batttefieid. 274 
PoUm. to$, ia», 23». *41. a«. 5tA« 


PoUtkn]/ ipedaL Indian sense, 
352* 354 

P&EtitA, ^26-40, 431, 434, 436, 

475-9. 4&1, 493 
F6I0. 160. 441 

Fblygany, 11, 28, 127, 343, 534 
FondicbeTy, 270* 279. 322 
Poona, 236^ 266^ 319, 32a, 

432 

Poona Ant* 483 

FopalatSon, 380-2^ 420p 44i* 49®- 
41?** S*9, 52S-7. 539 
Portuguese, the, 3 * i97'<*93. ^ 33 - 

^45, 3:46, 261 
Ptifus, 47, 49 

Post Ofhee. the, 334, 353* 5** 
Prabh&kaia-vardhana, 103 
Pttkiit lajaguagea, 4 ^*. 93 
Pray4g t 2« Allahabad 
Precioas stones, 74, 285 
PtesidMicy towns, the, soop 

Fregs^ the ; ju JouTnahsm 
Pric;e control, 163. 166 
Ftimogeniture. lit, 383 
Ptintefi* the Chamber of, 460, 491-1, 
483, 48B, 49S 
Printing. 390, 303. 304 
Ptitbvirijp 151 
" Private tradtp' 277,19* 
Frofespons. 3®^* 3&fi-90, 53* 
Prohibition, 312 
Prose, doTtoinent of, 304* 395 
Protection (hscal), 287, 379. 408. 

416, 444.473- 477. 522 

Ptovindal oonstitutioaf, 49t”3 
Piovindai mlnlstrieB, 47 ?“^- 493-3 
Provincial servicing 433 
I^o^incial Sotllements, 508 
Public finance: Mo^l, 229, 133, 

231 I British, 303^ 406-12, 41 - 6 - 

417. 43»- 46®. ■<*»• 477. 47®- 5"4. 
30^14 

PublkbEalth, 527-8, 329 
Publii: instxuction: Eduoatioa 

Public sr^Tview t nneier Ahbar, 221. 
222 j British, 295 . * 9 *. 8 * 5 . 31*. 
599-401, 4t2p 413, ^59. 4^. 49* 
PubUe works, 333, 3 S 5 -fi* 4®9 
Polahestn II. 103* 

PuUcnt, 235, 336, 246, i6i 
Punjab : early, 44^7,64-9 ; Turkish, 
t47^ 181; Mogul. 213, 216: 
Persian and Afghan, 268: Sikb^ 
326, 327* 345-Si British* 348* 
353, 42ip 42a, 450, 457, 464, 473* 
479. 49®^ 497. 5*S, 317. 53® 
PtxrAnas ; coins, 60; teats, 37, 91 
Piirandhar, Treaty edp jofl 

Pwthm Mi Pif^tewy, 239 
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Ftitdili. 49,1J 7 , i#3, 533 

I*Qru», 3® 

FUAhy^initra, 6a 

(Jottta, 404 


I^AClAL fccUqg, jS?* 4^0, 43 ' 3 'i 4H"^. 
^ 45 ^ 

Rftghuiiiitb R^-d, 

RAilirayv, 355* 356,35$, 361,403-1 1, 
i}6 

El|ArliQ, 258, 23$ 

Rd^^rin^ml, test. 34 
RajputAua, 3, 158. 215, 116, ^53, 
254, sSs, 379, 497; Agencj% 353 
lu^pntB, ; ongiiu, \ot ; 

fouikd new kingdoim, 137 i their 
chrcKiicles, i8S^ oppoH Mognli, 
m 6 : loyal to Aicbar, 717^ 218 j 
aHeiiMted by Aniangieb, 254 ; 
oppressed by ^farstiiM, 324; 
adhere to British. 329 ; and 
Kshatnyas 
Rftjyasfi, 103 
KajyA-vardliaiiiL, to^ 

Kam Mohan Roy, 3,37. 344, 343 
Rlma. 3t, 33, 

Hlmaknihna, 399 
Raiii!Ltiadd> 193 
RAmaniija* 124, 175, 193 
Pdmdyana, te%t, 35. 36. 194 
Rampnr. 497 

2 “!? i}*>’ 3 * 7 . 345 . 34 «> 

EuijEtiudijT, jSni df Nmwjlnagnr, 

44* 

Ranthambtior, 159, 3074 210 

Risbtrakflta tn«p 102^ 113 

ree next entry 

Ratfaan Ri&htnkLlLAs). 

iifi, 153, 234 
Rati, orUt ol weight, 39 
Raziya^ 160 

Heading, JUird, 463, 4SS, 489 
Rebutb, doctritieof+ 14, in, 2:1 
Record of Highiif, 334^ 343 
Rccreatians, 13. 441 

Sea (tr^e route), 7^-4 
Regulating Act, 1773 394. 301. 

Regclatioiu. 314, 336 
Rfiliglnnt Ar^, 13, 14; and jm 
C briitlanity, Hinduism, Islam 
' Reprisab," 337 

* Residents. “ term explained, 314 
Htia Shah FaMavi, 463 
Rigveda, test, 10-15,19 
Ripoa. Miirqncsa of. 413, 421, 4^0 
River tra^c. 51^ ^ ^ ^ 43 

Hoods. 286, 355^51® 
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Rnbexti, Sir Frederick fUter, Lord}, 

406 

Roek-tempres, 95 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 256 

RohUkhand, 266. 307 

Robilla war, 306 

Rottian trade, 73, 74 

Roond Table CoDierencesv 482-^6, 

484. 49 ^* 504 

Rowbtt Committee, the, 457* 4 ? 4“5 
Rudr^^ j« Siwa 
Kudradlman, 8n, 81 
Rule nf Law, the, 316, 334,336.348, 
36a, 39a, 476; resisted, 430. 476, 

483 

Hnpee, the, 226, 338; exchange- 
valiie, 411, 411, 416. 458, J09, 510 
RnKHi. 345^, 404-6, 413, 414 
Rutllm, 158 

Ryo/et^ifrr lEtitirer ^85, 335 


SabuktioLv, 143. 144, J54 
Sacred Law, the, 22-31 
Sacrifice, 19, 20, 31, 125 
Sadler, Sir Klichael, 531 
Saieguarda, in 1935 Act. 49a, 493 
Smiendra empire, 136, T38 
tat. Tliome, 233 
Sakalo-, 64: ood Si^kot 
^kas. 65,68-70. 80, 88 
Sikiyas, 41 

Stky»i 3 unj; see Buddha 
^IbaL Treaty of, 310 
SaJaette, 307* 308 

Sdt, SS4. 2S5. W. 4*&. 477^ 478. 
483.509 

Saltpe^, 138* 246^ 3$6 
Salvation Army, the, 439 
Sambhar, 151 
Sambhqjl, 257^ 258 
Samndragtapta, 86-8, 9fi 
SflnchL xite, 66 

Sandemsuj, Sir Robert, 404, ^ 15 
Samirakottne t let ChandraguptB 
MauxyB 
SougT&ma^ 206 
Sonkara Achax^'a^ 124 
Sanskrit : langnoge. 6, 11* 93, 302 * 
tileatuft. 34, gi. 03, ug, 
i 4 l 

SanttI Farganas, 5 

Saida canal, 318 

Sarde^, Mr, 6. S.* qy^ied, 281 

SoTkiir. Sir Jodiuatb. 951, 360* 
376 

Sasanka, io6* X09 

Sastri, Mr. Srinivara. 469 

SAUra, 329, 351 

Satrnpi: us Sakas 

Savings campaign^ 510, 513, 514 
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Sajryid AIuimiiS Kli&i). Sir. 427, 
438 

SKV^id dynJwtT. 17B, 179 
Schedutnl cuts: w Depressed 
dAA 3 » 

Scieni«> *liidy of, 67, 3^3^ 44^. 444< 

SdUptoTfr; onginsp io> 36: de- 
vtlopxQCiiatp 66, 77-^» ^ ^5- 9** 

ta6, 1:77^ Ifilamic, i3^; 

modem, 3^ 

Scythiuii^ 3 : axd m Saku 

Seaports, 515 

Sea ti^Cp 7i-'4i 1^4-41. 

271*286, Sia7. 333 i 37 S. 5*5 , 

Secretary of State for lodia, the, 
371. 374. 459- 47J. 49^ 

SeleucuAl, 46, 49 

Sena dyoa^ty* 130, 132, t^r 

Sennaclaenb, 7^ 

Sepoy), 370^ 2Sa : and 31 utiny 
Sennipore, 341* 34^ 

Serfdom* 23* 30* 3S7 
Sehngapataio, 3x9^ 321 
* Sfltdfrmfint': j« Land reveaue 
Seven Yean Wjlt* tlie, 273,178* 279 
Sblb Aiam, 26$, 277^ 27S, 306 

JjiliiOi, Moful empeiofk 340-9 
SbAh Shuja, 345-7 
Sh^Jf BlinoaKe, 233 
Shlhu, 256, 239 p 366 
Shaikh Sadi, 

Sher AIL 404^ 405 

Sber Khin (later, SherSh^hj. 206-9. 
221 

Ships and shipping. 7 *"4- »^7* 5*5“6 
Shone, Sir John, jio 
SlalkoL ^4i 69. 9® 

Siam, 138. J39 

Siddklrtiia Gaotama: sid Buddha 
Sldls* z6f> 

SUtandar the Iconodast, [90 
SUcaod-iu: Shih. LodL r??. i 90 
Sikander Hayat Khan, Sir, 494 
Sikhs, 3*6, 327, 345-9. 45 7t ^7*. 

479, 490, 501 
Silk, 24b. 2S7 

SiKer, jo, 17^ 74. 201* 23®. 27*. 

4“ 

Simla. 374 

SitnorL ConiEDiiisiioO, the, ^Si, 483 
' Slxneltaneaus c^aminafaons,' 423. 

e^y^ 64. 6S ; and«r Arabs. 
X12: indep^denL 161, 326; 

Mogoi. 217 : Persian and Afghan. 
368 ; British, 347, 353, 490, 494, 

51a* 527 

Siodhia lamDy, the, 267* 31^. 3 = 3 , 
3 ^ 


j^tiiha. Sir S- P- (afterwareU Lord), 
454.470 

Sirlj'Hd-danla^ 273, 274 

Sta, 35 

Siwa, Sivaism, 19, 3*^4^. *25, 194 
Sivajl* 253-7, ^7^. 4iJ 
Skandagnpta* 97 

Savary : Aryan, *3^ 14: Hiiwint 
jQ, 5ip 130: ^foslem, 145; 
Turldsh* 154-6, 176^ 180, 181 : 
abolUhed, 337- 533: the slave 
trade. 381 

Sioaltpoa, 380, 420, 527 
Sbbraoii, batUebekL 348 
Social hfe and relations : TamiJ. 
84,85 : Hindu. 90, 107,127, 128, 
363^ 3fo)lem, 392, 340, 363; 
EnropeftH, 291-3, 362-4, 435, 441, 
458 470-3 

Social reinTta^ 317. 343. 397. 39®. 

42a. 446.5*3.545. 526-34 

Social service. 439, 333 
SoUnann* King, 71 
SomolLth. [48 
Son, liver* 307 

South Aftica, 135, 456* 468, 469-7aH 
473 : aei# NataJ, Transivml 
Sovereignty, European, 262+ 263, 
271* 295 

Spice trade, 74. *41^. 197-200* 236 
Srtni, 19 

Srivastava. itr. A. L,, quoted, 276 
Srlvijaya, C36 

States, Indian; origins, 267,, 284. 
3^4- 339. 310 : hlitcry, 33%, 352. 
376, 4t2. 422. 45t, 454. 460. 4^l~ 
490; and fedetatibn. 483,490.49^: 
constitutloiui refonn in, 496-7; 
Judkiory', 497 ; the small stales. 
489^ 497-® 

Status, and positiem La Britbh 
Conunonvealth. 470-3 
" Statu terry dvitiau*/ 401 
Steel induVtiy ; jm Iron and Steel 
Stoae Age* 9 
Sublctti^, 383 

S6dfaji, tS 
Suer Canal. 376 

Sugar, angar-cane* 17, 338. 416, 4 17. 

517 

t^iulaiman. maxchant and wtitAT, 116 
Siimatnw J34, 136, 137. ^ 4 ^ =33 
SuDga dynaaty, 61-3,66,69 
Suprane Cbnrt, the, 395, jot, 372 
SiitaL 235* 236. i4S. 257* 261, 438 : 

Treaty of, 308 
Sutlej* river, 327 

Suttee. 29. 46, l^5r *2S. *50, 

337.343^ 

.^nefrdj, 418* 475 
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Ta,gou, fUbln^Tia 471 
Taj Mahal, the, I4I 
Tlbkotp battle£eld« i77« 183 
Talvk, Talukdavt tcmiA exp 1 ±lincd. 
383 

TomJ kingdama, 63. 73^ 1&2. 116. 
174 1 uingiut^a, an 4 

culture, 34, 85 
Tarnfuh, 80 
Tanjore, 127, 321 

” Tanks/ spedoJ Indian 5*115*?^ 
336 

TftntiiaitL, 291 
TaptI, river* 1, 3 
Tarf Bai, 235 
Tirloil* battlefield, t^x 
Tarifi policy; Prtilzctiqa 
Tata, jonwetjl* 445 
Tatanapr, 445 
Tavennex, Jean-Baptiste,^ 242 
Taxation, 37, 107* 13c, 334* 338, 
^45, 3 ^? t Britiah^ 4*7* 416, 438, 
477 - 47 ^. 4®3. 5 * 3 . JT3-4 
Tajdla, Tajdlcs, 4/1, 54^ <&{, £4 
359. 3 ^i 533 

Telcgnptu, m. 353. 403, jid 
Tdepbonea, >16 
TeinpLs, 94,93, ii6 ,137 
Hianeaar, 99, 104^ 

Tblbaw^ 403 
Thomaa, Apostle, 

Thuggee, 33a 

Tibet, nr* 14®, 413,414. 453 . 4 ^ 
Tilak, Bal Gnogailhax^ 43 *^ 3 ^ 448f 


TlmQr, 171 ; 303 

Tipu, 511, 31S, i20* 321 
Tobfluco, 120 , 203 
XodAT Mai, 327 

Tone, river^ 62 
Torarufina, 97 
Torture, 244, 2Sx, iBx 
Trade commbsiQneTe, 523 
Trade unlona, 479, 523, 524 
Tranquebar. 231, 322 
Tran^ipment trade, 153, i98~2« 
TranamigratiOD ; Re birth 

TranSiVa^, 44j 

Travancore, 175, J12, 319, 432, 

530 

Tripartite Treaty, the^ 346 
Tughlulc, 134, i6j, 167 
TnkAraia, 236 
Tnlaj Dfij, 194 
Tunga-bhadra, river, 174 
TnrMEy* Iflodpjfii, 465-6, 476 
Turkiw kingdotp, thet eetabtiih- 
ment, 152; character, 153-9 f 
history^ i 6 ^ji ; end, 178 
Tarkuton, I 139, 345^ 404, 413 


Turks, tiuii; fiarJy iDJOve-neDls, 9®, 
1431 character, 144^ 155; m 
India, 147-77: of their 

rule, 103^93 

Tuticorin, 615 4^ 

Twist, Jobon van, quoted, 247 

UDAXPua; rev Mcw4r 
Ujjaiii, 62^ 63, 69, 310 
Uoihcation of India, 354, 391-6, 
4 W' 3 <Jr 

Uniformity,, administrative, 392 
United Frovirtes, 421, 310, 518, 
530 : ufid Koctb-Weateni 
vinew, Oudh 

Uoited States, the. 430. 437, 307 
Univeraitiefl, 359, 393, 415, 531-3 
* Untouchables ' ; le# Uepressed 
CastH 

UpamiikadSj, texts^ 20 
Urbanisatioo, 539 

Urdu language and lileratunp 290 i 
and rvv Vernacular |j[ingU 4 lge 2 i 

Vaisuvas, ]3 
Vakataka dlJiiiasty, 96 

; see Legal practitioDen 

Valmiki, 33 

Vaudaliam, 79, 94, 190, 396 

Vartlh a tt \3 n a * fge MohAblr 

Vardhana d^Ttoity, 99 
Vadt. the, 153 

Vernacular languHges oad literature, 
126, 188, 193, 194. 290, 304. 194. 
395 - 495- 533 

Vseerpys : Hiudu^ 54 ; Mogul;, 223 i 
Britiah, 371,374 
Victoria, Queen, 402 

Videha. 37. 3 ^* 4% 

VidEs&, 6t. 63, 65 

Vljayanagor, 174-7- *83, 343. 

Vikmina ora, 70 

'Vllnaraflditya, 69, 70 

Village uplift, 532 

Villager 12. 24-H6, iiti, 131 ■.* 387 : 

term defined, 24 
Iplndhya mouutalni, 1-3 
Vrjf Vnra, 20^ 

Vlihnu, Vishnuism, 19, 31, 123, I94, 

195 

ViragapaUtUp 513 
^ Voyag*.' tcrmexplain«i, 234 

Wages ; see Labour cooditiuiu 
Wahfibls, 360 

Waudiwoih, batUefieki, 279 
5 Var of 1793^1813 . .310, 326 
TVar of 1914“ 18...433-8, 470, 403 

504. 5 ^ 
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W»T of 1959-45 “- 4 * 3 . 4 ?®. 49 *. 

499. 5®3. ^ 

pa^«« hjhI, 4 ^ 

’VV^M^ 171-4 

War(a«: ArviMa, iz^ 13 : Hia<lo* 
119, lao* J73; TujlcUh^ * 
Portugmae. : Mo«ni, 205, 
22^ i Earcsp**D, ^ 7 ®- 3 '** 

ConlerwMSo, 19^1...471 
WAveilp Lord, 4*34 5^7 
WadMtaLfl. 413,4*4-5 ^ t „ 

WcAviag^ lo, IS. 379 ^ 

jao; ffiwJ iw Fictorifis 
Wello^ev^ Coifioel Artbor 
Dtilte of WeUiJigtoii)* 3^3 

Wdli^r, MAniu» oL 
^'esi Afhca, 301 
WiHtteni GfeAt*, 1, i9fl> Z54. 335 
W|i»t. 10,17, S17 
WbitA Hum, 97^^ 

WhitJisy CoinitiiMWBi, 314 
Wilbwiofc*. WUUiii. 343 ^ 

WOlinicdop. LorcL 463. 475 , 455 


Wiiriw, 51^ 

WpiacD, poflifioa of? A^yAll^ la i 
Klodd, 17. 25 . 29- ^27, iia, 534 i 
Moctecn, ifiS* otDdM. | 95 . 

44 *. 491. 53*4 33 

Wood, SirChATles, 35 ® 

Wool. 10. 13 ^ , , 

Writing, aft of. 10,38. j 9 : narntmiU^ 

39. *44 
XtcAna, 45 

YSDAVidyuMty. i 49 « * 7 ^- *73 
Y&kflb KhAn. 4 * 5 . 4 °* 
YuodbATPi^^ 9 *^ 99 
Yuan CllwULi. 98^ 1*4 "9 
YaehXM. 65. 73 . 7 * 


Zabdi Shak, 464 

Zamtndar, term explumKi^ 
xdHtfpufJil tenum. 185 

^VT^trimiusm, 134 
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ADvtfiOAV CommmttE. 34B 
AlrKAoder. A. 3^ 

AUTodiA Coognas Commiltee. S37> 

M2- 3*^ ^ . 

Aawin. 558. 545. 54S. 55*; 559. 5*2 
Assembly: the Legislative, 54^; 
BcngAl, 547; CoMtitiieQt. 542+ 
54». 55“-*. 5S3. 5SS. 358“*». 5*3 
Attlee. C. R„ 544 
Amu. ^ianlatia. Abol Kalagi , 535 

BALi/aosTAH, 538, 548. 539. 5*2 
Bca^.i]. 537'8 h 543-3. 547-®* 55** 
353-9, L^;isljitive Assembly, 

M 7 

Bhopal, Nawab oi 5^3 
HihOr, 547. 557 
BikAiier, BdalmnjA Of, 503 
Bombay. 347, 552 
BooDdAfy Commissions, 559 
Britiih CotiiJiMiiwealtbp 543"4» 54** 
5*4 

Briti^b Ckkveramentp 537. 54*. 533> 
555. 55S. 5**-* i alUtude oX two 
parti^ii towAfdSp I1H2—335 ^ 
Bntisli tndiA. 563-5 i 3*4 

Britub rinoeri^, 555 
British withdmwaJ, 360-1 

CABUfET Mjssiow, 544,54*^« 55*-3f 
555. 557* S*Oi 5*5‘ 3*5 
Calcutta^ 35a 

Central Ptoviaoea. the, 54B 


Commaader-m^^^fiL 54* 
Commnim 538 

Commumd claims nnd dtipotw, 
554 t 557 

CommnnkatiDns, 538, 545, 5*4 
Coogrtas, the Indiao rfatiOlllJ, 

535-44. 55t^-3. 557-^. 5*0: 

goveromenta in provinces, 543 • 
Hinda tnembetaMp ol, 535 i 
Freridcnt irii 535^ 544. SI* I 
Working Coinmittee. 541 -f ^ 

Conpess League; ministne* in 
provincBA, 3 j 6 ; setUement, 537; 
iigrycineatp 54* , . ^ „ 

CoMtituedt Assembly^ 542. 548, 

55“-»- 555. 555. . 

Conttitutionp the lurdian - Act ot 
*935 *-5** ^ I>mft DecUratbiip 
54^ 

CdOAlitTitijon pf Ibe Un»D, 54*^- 
554 

O^Pp Sir Stafiondp 444 ; miaaon, 
535. 537f 54** 542 
Cnrreiicy. 55° 

CuBtoms dotiesp 55** S*4 

DnraicBp 538. 545* 549t 5*2. 5*4 
Depressed uajtes or dassWp 541. 55* 
J>jsai, BbtilabtiAl J„ 54* 

* Direct Actkinp" 552 

Doiniuioa ^ of IfwUa. 5*3^4 • ** 

Pakistan, 3*3-4^ , 

^ Ikiminiop Statns, 561,503 
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£LKCTtON 5 : gnenU, 

viACL^p 54^ 

Eiphinfftone. 564 
KwjMv^ Cawuils, 540 p 543 
ExtflTLB] AfiaiJif 5^ 

Famine, 53^ 

Foreign AJIeui, 54J 

GandhTp M AhfthfiA MfnhanAM 

^rndiAnd^ 535 and tto<t» 537-40, 

557-fl. 561 

Go^nemoTi-CeDcnl, 563 

Hr?n>v MAEUSAnHl, 543 
Hinda, Membentup of <^gre», 33J 
Hyderabad. 364 

Ihdkfendemce, 54^30* 561, 563 
India, Doniiiiimi nf^ 563-4 
India, tinity of, 543. 55 ^- 560-j. 

365 

Indian ChiiKtianqp 551 
Induia diawnsjona, 553, 
iDidian Ind^peodecoe Act, 1947-^-p 
563-4 

interim Govcrmaetit, 550-3, 5S1-1] 

jAFAlif ’TOT with, 54D 

Jinoali, Qiiaid-Ul-Aram, 535a, 336- 

540. 544. 55«, 337-®. 361-5 
Jtmagadh. 564 

Kkak^ Uaquat Ali^ 540, 553 


NATtOSTAL FaRTT« 536 I 

Nchnip Pandit^ 331-3 f 
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